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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS_ 
ON 


THE INEVITABLE LAW 


*** The Inevitable Law’ places Mrs. Penny in the front rank of Anglo- 
Indian novelists ; it is a moving and attractive novel on an exceptionally 
interesting theme.”—MORNING Post. 

‘Mrs. ‘Penny is writing about what she thoroughly knows and under- 
stands, and her skill as a novelist enables her to make her story alive and 
alert from start to finish. . . . It would be hard to praise too highly this 
novel for its tenderness, its truth, its power, its artistic restraint, and its 
wholly satisfactory treatment.”—-DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘* Full of vivid pictures, of clever character-drawing.”—WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 

‘* A fascinating study of Indian life and character. The story itself is 
of absorbing interest. Everywhere is the touch of the accomplished writer 
and the keen student of character.’”~—SCOTSMAN. 

‘SThe book is one of great originality and power, and Mrs, Penny 
handles both her plot and her characters with an unusual degree of skill.” — 
MORNING LEADER. 

‘‘Mrs, Penny evidently writes from intimate knowledge and personal 
experience, Although her pictures of Indian life are seen and described at 
short range, with elaborate tastefulness of detail, yet the true perspective is 
retained, and her characters are living studies.”—ACADEMY. 

‘‘Mrs. Penny has charmed us before, but she has made a big step 
forward in ‘The Inevitable Law.’ The glow of the East is on every 
page. It is amazingly well done.”—LIVERPOOL PosT. 

‘¢ Mrs, Penny has gone back to the India she knows so well, and has 
given us another excellent story dealing with the immutable laws of caste. 
The novel is even better than some of the good books from the same pen 
that have preceded it.”—-PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘¢ Mrs, Penny appears to write of what she knows, and carries conviction 
through every page. The pictures of Indian life and manners that she puts 
before us are strikingly real.””-—EVENING STANDARD. 

**‘Characters of very diverse types play their parts, all drawn with a 
sure and intimate touch. There is a freshness and a charm about ‘ The 
Inevitable Law’ which makes it welcome as an oasis in a desert of fiction.” 
—GLasGowWw HERALD. 
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Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. each. 
THE SANYASI 


‘6'We find ourselves becoming so absorbed in the doings of these 
individuals that we cannot lay aside the story until we know the very 
worst, and the very best, that the authoress has pre-determined for them. 
The animated scene of the pearl-fishery is exceptionally powerful. ... 
Fascinatingly realistic, too, is the description of life in Madras. Miggle, 
the Indian butler, is a study of a novel character, convincingly true and 
intensely humorous.” —PUuUNCH. 


DILYS 


** Dilys ’ is one of the most winsome of romantic figures; she might be 
described as a female counterpart of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Kim. Mrs, 
Penny’s book is pure romance, pretty and picturesque, a clever and 
fascinating story . . . well worth reading.”—-BIRMINGHAM Post, 


CASTE AND CREED 


*¢¢ Caste and Creed’ will make a reputation for its writer. The move- 
ment of the narrative is regular, and its constituent details are justly 
roportioned. . . . A high level of excellence is attained in the character. 
ization of the leading figures... . The heroine herself is an artistic 
Uae ioe of no little delicacy and refinement, ... The glimpses of 
rahminical social life possess an air of reality that suggests either a unique 
peanare knowledge of the subject or exceedingly careful coaching.”— 
ADRAS MAIL, 


THE TEA-PLANTER 


“Tt would be impossible to gain from a book a clearer idea of a certain 
stratum of society in Ceylon than that given in Mrs. Penny’s novel. ... 
Mrs. Penny depicts character well, and she is yet more skilful in making 
her readers see pictures of life, and all the threads of her story are drawn 
together with a practised hand.” ——-TRIBUNE. 


‘*©A good story.... The family of Angus Smith is delightfully 
described. They prove to be charming and amusing people... . The 
story is well written, the characterization is good, and the plan 1s out of 
the common. There is a freshness about it which makes it welcome.”— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


*©A lovable book: one which is all too short, so completely is the 
reader led to enter into the daily life at the planter’s bungalow as one of 
the family, smiling pleasantly on the good gifts of this world.” —CourT 
JOURNAL. 
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THE INEVITABLE LAW 


CHAPTER I 
A COLLISION 


Tue bleakness of the month of May, which England rarely 
escapes, was passing. The ice saints, as the French aptly 
term them, had had their day and were gone, With their 
departure the cold north-east wind died down, and with the 
wind went the last remnant of wintry weather. Through the 
blue haze the sun’s rays penetrated with vivifying warmth, 
encouraging the tender foliage of the woods to further effort. 

Full to the top of its banks flowed the Thames; broad 
streaks of light gleamed where the dying wind caught its 
surface in fitful eddies. Swallows, lately arrived, darted above 
the water in quest of the insect life summoned forth by the 
sun, In the Taplow and Clieveden woods the song-birds were 
pouring forth a noisy chorus; and across the meadows the 
vagabond cuckoo sent his voice with persistent reiteration. 

It was too early for the gay crowd of summer visitors to be 
on the water. The boathouses still sheltered the gay craft that 
would by-and-by fill the waterway with colour and life. The 
presence of a few boats on the wharves indicated the fact that 
in spite of the hailstorms and cold blasts of May, a few 
faithful lovers of the Thames had renewed their close friend- 
ship with the most beautiful river of England. 

Borne on thé slow, powerful stream, a boat floated down 
towards Boulter’s Lock. The rowers rested on their sculls 
whilst sparkling dewdrops trickled over the gilt monograms on 
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the blades, In the stern sat a girl, her face turned towards 
the meadows, her ear eager to catch the sound of the cuckoo. 
As the boat moved with the current she trailed her hand in the 
river, the rudder lines lying untouched at her feet. 

“The water is cold, Ranee, too cold to dabble in at 
present,” remarked the man who rowed stroke. His voice was 
peculiarly musical, and he spoke with a slight foreign accent, 
rendering the first syllable of ‘* Ranee” long. 

*‘ No,” she replied, with protest, adding, on second thoughts, 
“Yes, it is chilly, but not too cold. It is my way of enjoying 
it, I cannot hear the river singing as I hear the cuckoo, so I 
must touch it. Have you cuckoos in India, Rama Rajah ?” 

“Plenty, but none that sing like yours,” answered the 
Indian, 

His companion of the sculls, a fellow countryman, laughed 
as he added— 

‘‘Qur cuckoos are not to be named in the same breath as 
yours. We have one which would drive you mad with its 
everlasting cry of ‘Who-are-you? Who-are-you?’ You would 
hate it, Miss Loree.” 

Desika Budra’s voice contrasted strongly with that of the 
first speaker, He uttered the words quickly, clipping them 
with a tightened throat, so that they fell with a sharp incision 
on the ear, clearly enough, but with a strong foreign accent. 
He pulled a stroke or two to keep the boat’s head straight. 
They were nearing the lock which was embowered in the 
delicate green of the willows, and had not yet shaken off its 
mantle of winter quietude, 

Dolores Avondean, called Loree by her father and Ranee 
by Rama Rajah, shook her head. 

*‘T am quite sure that I could never hate any bird.” 

‘‘Ah, you have never heard the screaming kite and the 
hoarse verandah crow of our country,” rejoined Desika, uncon- 
vinced. 

‘SWe have crows and hawks in England. Surely I can 
hear both at this very moment in the woods of Taplow 
Court.” 
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Her beautiful sightless blue eyes turned towards the spot, 
although nothing but the eternal darkness of her life met her 
vision. 

“You are right, Ranee. Some kestrels are irda over 
the trees, and the rooks are scolding at them,” said Rama 
Rajah, shading his eyes and gazing into the pale sky. “You 
have a wonderful sense of hearing,” 

Her face flushed at the compliment as she aceaitted its 
truth. 

‘¢T know; my brain seems focussed in my ears and I hake 
a great deal more than those who have the use of their eyes. 
I can almost hear your thoughts.” 

There was a slight, a very slight, accent on the pronoun. 

‘‘Can you hear mine, Miss Loree?” asked Desika. 

. “JT don’t know; I am not sure ;” she answered, with hesita- 
tion, her sensitive mind ‘shrinking from drawing any invidious 
distinction, ‘“ Just at this moment I can hear voices in the 
lock, The sun has brought out others besides ourselves upon 
the river.” 

_ “Pull, Desika, so that we may pass through the gate as it 
opens.” 

The boat glided ahead as the two young men dipped their 
sculls, Desika doing the steering. As they approached the 
lock the gate swung open and a motor-launch shot out. Too 
late the lock-keeper uttered his warning. Desika shipped his 
sculls, seized a boat-hook, and did his best to avoid a collision. 
But though he lessened the shock, he could not entirely prevent 
it from taking place, and the stern of the skiff grated along 
the side of the motor. 

A sharp exclamation from Dolores startled her companions 
as well as the occupants of the launch, She drew up the hand 
that she had trailed in the water. The white skin was broken 
on the back of it, and a little stream of crimson ran down 
her fingers, 

* Ranee, you are hurt!” cried Rama Rajah, as he leaned 
forward and staunched the blood with his handkerchief. 

The two men in the motor stopped their engine and 
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poured forth apologies to which Desika listened with flashing 
eye. 

‘““It was impossible to see you or even to guess that you 
were there,” said one of the strangers, by way of excuse. 

‘That is no reason, sir, why you should run us down,” 
retorted Desika, in his strident voice. 

“At any rate your inexperience had something to do 
with causing the accident,” responded the other, with irritation, 

‘¢____ which we deeply regret,” added the elder man. 

He was anxiously regarding Miss Avondean as she leaned 
towards Rama Rajah, resting the uninjured hand on the arm 
of the Hindu, who was binding up the wound. 

‘Regrets will not staunch blood nor will pity heal a 
wound,” asserted Desika, loftily. 

‘‘Say no more; Ranee will not like it,” said Rama Rajah, 
who had had many years more of English experience than 
Desika. 

“ How was it, may I ask, that the lady did not guard 
herself by withdrawing her hand? Even if she were not 
steering, she might have seen that a collision was likely to 
occur.” 

Rama Rajah lifted his head as he knotted the handkerchief 
round the wrist. 

‘“‘ Miss Avondean is blind,” he said simply. 

There was dignity as well as courtesy in his manner, the 
natural instinctive dignity which belongs to the higher castes in 
India and is their heritage. Both the men in the launch 
recognized it, and the subtle difference it made between the 
two Orientals. 

‘‘T beg your pardon ; I understand now how it all happened, 
I hope the lady is not much hurt,” said Captain Ravellion, 
promptly addressing himself to Rama Rajah, with a change of 
manner. 

‘‘Why! it is Dolores Avondean!” cried the older man. 
“You remember me, don’t you?” 

She raised her head to listen, and her eyes seemed to seek 
those of the speaker. .As he gazed into their azure depths he 
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noted the defect which he remembered of old. Her face still 
wore an expression of pain, but a smile curved her lips as 
memory came to her assistance. 

“I remember your voice! You were one of father’s 
pupils, seven, eight——— or was it nine years ago? You are 
Ambrose Newent.” She paused, and then added, with a 
question in her tone, “ from India?” 

“Home on leave, after eight years’ grind. Yes, Miss 
Avondean, you are right, though how you recognized me I am 
at a loss to guess.” 

‘“‘It is my ears that help me. Having no eyes they have 
to do double duty.” 

“ How is it that we find you on the Thames? Your 
father was living at Bath when I was with him; and you had 
your hair down your back. It must be ten years since he 
helped me into the Indian Civil Service; not nine.” 

As they conversed, the two rowers sat silent, Desika 
steadying the boat with the boat-hook against the launch, 
whilst Captain Ravellion, having turned away as though the 
conversation had no interest for him, idly watched the flight of 
a white butterfly over a bunch of budding comfrey on the bank. 

“We have left Bath and have settled in Maidenhead, My 
father still takes pupils. These are two of them. Rama 
Rajah has passed for the Indian Civil Service and is to go 
out to your Presidency this autumn.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the civilian, with a suddenly 
awakened interest in her companions. 

He scrutinized closely the features of the man who had 
bound up the injured hand with such tenderness and cate. 

“May I ask to what family you belong?” he said, 
addressing Rama Rajah for the first time. 

“Tam the son of Doraswamy Pillai, of Tinnevelly. My 
father has a large estate there.” 

‘T know him, one of the old-fashioned landowners, with 
a large circle of relations living under his roof. It was always 
a matter of surprise to me that he permitted his son to cross 
the water.” 
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Rama Rajah smiled as he answered. ‘It was the prize 
that was to be gained. My family have an ambition. They 
desire to see me filling the post of Assistant Collector at 
Tinnevelly. I have already applied for the appointment.” 

Newent grew serious, “It is a post you are not likely 
to obtain. Government cannot consider private interests, 
It would go against you rather than in your favour to have 
it known that you wished to live among your own people.” 

*‘ How very unfair!” cried Dolores. 

Ambrose Newent laughed as he upheld the action of his 
superiors. Turning to Desika, he asked if he too were 
destined for the same service, The young man showed a fine 
set of white teeth as he answered for himself. 

**T am, as the baboo says, a § failed civilian,’ and being at 
the age limit, have no other chance, I am therefore return- 
ing with my friend, Rama Rajah, Pillai, a sadder and a wiser 
man.” 

His foreign accent and mocking tone grated on the 
fastidious ear of Captain Ravellion, who bent over the motor 
engine as though to set it in motion. 

‘‘We must not detain you,” said Newent, noting the 
movement of his companion, ‘Were you intending to pass 
through the lock?” | | 

Dolores replied instantly, “I think I would rather turn 
back and give up going any further. Would you mind, Rama 
Rajah ?” 

“Not in the least, Ranee. If your hand is still hurting 
you we had better return,” 

‘“May we give you a tow?” asked Newent, without 
consulting his companion. 

Ravellion’s brow contracted. He also knew India and 
had his prejudices, In his opinion the native was not to be 
encouraged either in his own country or in England. The 
sight of the English girl with the Orientals irritated him. To 
Rama Rajah he might have taken no exception; but Desika 
he classed as a blatant baboo, a man to be snubbed and kept 
in his place. The offer was accepted, for the stream was 
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strong to pull against, and it was pleasanter to be drawn 
smoothly through the water without exertion than to strain at 
the sculls, healthy exercise though it might be. In a silence 
that might easily have been construed into protest, Ravellion 
passed out a rope to Desika. Miss Avondean leaned back in 
her seat astern, the injured hand resting on her lap; Desika 
remained in the bows; Rama Rajah placed himself by her 
side and took the rudder ropes in his hand. The cheeks 
which had been paler than usual since the accident, flushed 
as he dropped into his seat. His elbow touched hers lightly 
as he handled the ropes. 

Newent, watching the change of position before setting 
the engine in motion, noted the mounting colour with a 
sudden resentment that took him by surprise. 

At no great distance from the lock was a boathouse and a 
landing-stage built-in a creek. Here the owner of the skiff, 
Rama Rajah, asked to be cast adrift, 

‘Mr. Newent, won’t you come up to the house and have 
some tea? Father will be delighted to see you,” inquired 
Dolores, | 

The elder man glanced at his companion. “Do you 
mind sparing half an hour? I should much like to meet my 
old tutor again.” 

But it was not of Mr. Avondean that Newent was think- 
ing. Something undefined impelled him to seek further 
speech with the girl he had known as a child, a girl to whom 
womanhood had come, in spite of her infirmity, with all the 
romance that attends its advent in a highly-strung sensitive 
human being. 

They landed, and again Newent found himself watching 
with mixed feelings the careful attention given to Dolores by 
Rama Rajah as she stepped out of the boat, and the complete 
reliance she placed upon her guide. Newent offered his. 
assistance and would have put the Hindu aside with small 
ceremony had she permitted it. But his offers were rejected, 
and her hand was laid upon the arm of the other, with a 
decision that was final, The party walked through the 
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buttercups and cuckoo-flowers towards a house that stood 
near the Cookham road. 

They found Mr. Avondean in his garden among his rose 
trees. With glasses on his nose and gloves upon his hands 
he was searching the tender shoots for preying insect life, 
intent on dealing death and destruction to all the enemies of 
his beloved roses. He greeted the unexpected guests warmly, 
and led the way into the drawing-room through the large 
French window that opened on the lawn. Tea was brought, 
and whilst they drank it the old tutor learned the details of 
the meeting on the river. Dolores, who had disappeared to 
have her hand seen to, rejoined them as the maid entered with 
the tray. 

“ T hope the poor little hand has not suffered much,” said 
Newent, taking a chair by her side. 

“‘ Not so much as I thought at first. I was more frightened 
than hurt,” she replied smiling. 

He studied the face that was turned towards him. The 
pretty child had become a beautiful woman. Nature, in 
distress at having withheld one of her gifts, had been lavish 
with all the rest, and by way of compensation had given her a 
perfect mouth, the clearest of complexions, and shell-like ears 
that caught every sound, every inflexion of the voice. 

Mr. Avondean poured out the tea. Captain Ravellion 
having seated himself near his host was engaging more than 
half his attention by recounting certain impending changes 
that were to take place in the Indian army, information of 
absorbing interest to the tutor who spent his life in preparing 
pupils for examinations. Rama Rajah quietly assisted, 
handing the cups round to Newent and Dolores. 

The Anglo-Indian watched with mixed feelings the care 
with which the Hindu guided the hand of the girl to her cup 
and plate. Just now she was more helpless than usual; but 
this did not distress her. On the contrary, she accepted the 
ministrations with pleasure, and rewarded her knight of the 
tea-table with murmurs of gratitude, uttered between the 
sentences of the conversation she was carrying on with 
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Newent. More than once Rama Rajah’s fingers closed over 
hers as he guided them to the handle of her cup or the cake 
upon her plate. Suddenly a thought stabbed the brain of the 
observant civilian, giving birth to a suspicion that he strove 
in vain to cast out. 

“How is your hand, Ranee?” asked the Hindu as he put 
down her empty cup. 

‘¢ Much better.” 

He took her fingers in his and hfted the injured member, 
examining the bandages to see if they were displaced. 

“Tt will soon be well. You know I told you that you 
ought not to dabble in the water.” 

His words were masterful, but his voice grew tender as he 
uttered his reproaches. She caught the inflexion. It was 
only the tenderness that the strong feel for the weak, but 
Newent gathered yet another item of knowledge as he 
listened. - 

‘How long have you been with my old tutor, Rama 
Rajah?” he asked. 

‘‘T came to England when I was a boy, ten years ago.” 

‘It was a few months after you left,” added Dolores, 

‘¢ Have you lived with Mr. Avondean ever since ?” 

‘‘ His house has always been my home. I have been to 
Harrow, and through the usual course of cramming for the 
Indian Civil Service, but it has come to an end now, worse 
luck ! and I am to go out to India in September.” 

“You have not seen your people since you left the 
East?” 

“No; but of course I have corresponded with them. The 
post does great things for us in the way of bridging distances 
and keeping the hearts of the absent warm.” 

There was a short space of silence. Desika, having 
finished tea and finding it impossible to take a part in the 
discussion that was going on between Captain Ravellion and 
the old tutor, rose from his seat near the tea-table and strolled 
off to the smoking-room, where he found the three young men 
who were his fellow pupils. They had had a separate tea-tray, 
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and were just lighting cigarettes. Mr. Avondean rose to his 
feet. 

“If you will come into my study a moment I will show 
you what I mean. With all due deference to your opinion, 
I feel sure that I am right on that point.” 

Captain Ravellion followed him out, and Newent was left 
with Dolores and Rama Rajah. The latter said— 

“The post will have to bridge the distance for Miss 
Avondean and myself when I am gone. She has been very 
good to me ever since I sheltered myself beneath her wing on 
my arrival, a shy, awkward boy, ignorant of all English manners, 
I owe her more than I can tell you, Mr. Newent. She has 
been a true friend.” 

The flexible voice thrilled with the warm emotion that 
came so readily to the Oriental. Dolores made no comment, 
but her hand was laid for a moment upon the arm of the 
speaker, and the touch was more eloquent than speech. 

“Such a friendship would be impossible in your own 
country,” observed Newent, his eyes bent upon his old tutor’s 
daughter. 

‘‘ Why should it be impossible ?” she asked, with a challenge 
in her tone. 

‘Existing conditions of society among the Hindus would 
not permit of friendly intercourse between two young people. 
I doubt if it would be possible even between relatives, members 
of the same caste, the same family. You are a Vellalan, are 
you not, Rama Rajah?” 

“I am a Vellalan,” replied the Hindu, not without some 
pride. : 

‘One of the higher castes of South India,” added Newent, 
with knowledge. 

“ Are you not a Brahmin?” asked Dolores. “I thought 
all native gentlemen were Brahmins.” _ 

They both laughed, and the Englishman took upon himself 
to explain. 

“‘ No, he cannot claim to be one of the twice-born.” 

“Ts Desika of the same caste ?” 
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* He is a Shanar.” 

“JT am afraid I am very ignorant. Is he of higher or lower 
caste than you, Rama Rajah?” 

‘We Vellalans consider the Shanars far below us. In 
South India we come next to the Brahmins,” he replied. 

“Tet me try and explain,” said Newent. ‘ The Hindus 
of India were formerly divided into four groups, the Brahmin 
or priestly caste claiming to take precedence of all others.” 

“ And holding all men not of their caste in contempt,” 
added Rama Rajah, his dark eyes flashing with an indignation 
that was the result of Western education. 

‘‘The second group is the Kshattriya or soldier caste,” 
continued Newent. “ The third is the Vaisaya or trader; and 
the fourth is the Sudra, to which belong most of the Hindus 
of South India, The Sudras are divided and subdivided, and 
in the front rank stands the Vellala, who, in the absence of the 
Kshattriya'and the Vaisaya in the South, ranks next to the 
Brahmin. Below the Sudra comes the Pariah, literally the 
‘out-caste,’ the man who has no caste. But nowadays the 
Pariahs have their divisions and distinctions, calling themselves 
this caste and that caste according to their employments ; and 
some of them would fain have us believe that they belong to 
the Sudras, whilst the Sudras would like to be classed as 
Kshattriyas and Vaisayas.” 

‘¢ Like the Shanars, for instance,” remarked Rama Rajah, 
smiling as his thoughts flew to his friend Desika, whose father, 
the wealthy tobacco merchant, claimed the title of ‘* Nadan,” 
and liked to be called “ Sandror,” the excellent, in spite of his 
liberal views and profession of indifference on the question 
of caste. 

‘‘ After all, it appears to me to be nothing but a matter of 
social distinction,” remarked Dolores. 

‘It is more than that. Social distinction is only one of 
its aspects. There is the economic side as well, the teaching 
of the father’s trade to the son, which forms a kind of trades’ 
union; and there is the religious side, a most important part 
of caste, which is at the bottom of all disputes and antagonism. 
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Formerly there was a political aspect, bat that has now dis- 
appeared. Law and order prevail throughout the land, and 
there is nothing left but religious differences to foment quarrels 
and prevent cohesion. But I am afraid this is not very 
interesting to you, Dolores.” 

“Indeed, it is more interesting than I can say,” she 
assured him. ‘Everything that concerns Rama Rajah 
attracts me; and I have had a great desire to go to India and 
see his country.” 

She spoke with warm enthusiasm ; and as Newent’s eyes 
dwelt upon her features, an apprehension, a little less formless 
and vague than before, once more filled his mind. She took 
his silence to mean something else, and continued quickly— 

*‘ Ah, I know what you are thinking of ! I have spoken of 
seeing India. It is my way of talking. To understand is to 
see, is it not, Rajah? I make use of other people’s eyes, Mr. 
Newent. To-dayI saw the kestrels and the rooks flying above 
the Taplow woods, and the golden buttercups in the meadows, 
the blue and white lights upon the water, the beautiful green 
of the foliage. I saw them with Rama Rajah’s eyes, and 
some day I will see India with his eyes.” 

Again she extended the uninjured hand which was taken 
by the Hindu in simple affection and without a shadow of 
embarrassment. As Newent noted the action, he was dis- 
quieted. The suspicion that had pierced him became know- 
ledge, and he stirred uneasily as he realized what had happened. 
He glanced at the Hindu. The refined features were in 
absolute repose. There was no reflexion of the enthusiasm 
and emotion, no glimmer of the fire that lighted up the whole 
being of the blind girl; nor any sign that he read what was 
so plain to Newent. Rama Rajah’s manner, gentle and 
considerate to tenderness, was innocent of self-consciousness. 
The natural dignity inherited by the better castes of India 
showed itself in the ease with which he accepted her tribute of 
affection. It was plainly evident that to him it was only the 
natural warm-heartedness of a friend, and that he had no 
suspicion of the truth, 
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“ You are the eldest son of your family, are you not ?” 

‘TI am the only son, the only child. My brother and two 
sisters were carried off by cholera when they were quite young.” 

Newent glanced at the listening figure by his side and 
came to a sudden determination. It might be cruel, but he 
had no time to pick and choose his opportunity, and the dream 
of Dolores must at all cost be shattered. 

‘“‘ May I ask, Rama Rajah, if you are married ?” 

The reply came readily and without hesitation. “ Certainly 
I am. The ceremony was performed when I was eight years 
old. The little girl was two years younger than myself, She 
is still with her parents.” 

‘‘ The ceremonies will be concluded, I suppose, as soon as 
you arrive in India ?” 

“ The marriage is to be completed directly I arrive, so that 
my wife may accompany me to my station.” 

“ Ah |” cried Newent, turning to Dolores, whose cheek had . 
suddenly paled. ‘I am afraid, Miss Avondean, that your 
hand is painful. Come out into the fresh airof the garden, I 
have kept you talking here tco long.” 


CHAPTER II 
MARRIED OR SINGLE 


Tue colour had indeed fied from her cheeks, and a strange 
expression of pain clouded the blue eyes. But she quickly 
recovered her self-possession and rose from her seat, saying— 

‘How foolish of me! It was the shock—the—the 
unexpected touch of the launch upon my hand. I will go 
into the garden, Mr. Newent; the fresh air will revive me.” 

She put out her hand which was instantly taken by Rama 
Rajah. She recognized the touch and withdrew it swiftly. 

“No, Rajah; you have wasted quite enough time upon me 
for to-day. You may go to the smoking-room for the cigarette 
you love after tea.” 

“ Very well, Ranee,” he replied complacently. ‘ Don’t get 
into any more mischief.” 

Newent followed Dolores as she stepped out of the window 
on to the lawn. The grass had been cut, and there was a 
sweet scent of shorn turf in the air. The sun was still bright, 
and the landscape lay under a soft haze that suggested the 
coming of summer warmth. The beauty of the scene brought 
a pang of regret to the heart of the Anglo-Indian. His mis- 
guided boat had been the cause of physical pain to the helpless 
woman at his side ; and now his tongue had wrought the same 
thing mentally, striking a note of suffering which could not be 
as easily healed as the wound on the hand. He felt like some 
rude boy who had hurled stones into a glassy pool and ruth- 
lessly broken up the beautiful mirror. 

Yet regret it as he might, his conscience did not blame 
him. It was absolutely necessary to lift the curtain and show 
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her what was behind ; and the duty of doing so devolved upon 
him because he alone knew exactly how matters stood. Whether 
the possibility of a union between herself and her father’s pupil 
had ever entered her mind he could not guess. The line that 
divides indefinite desire from definite intention is invisible ; 
it is passed unconsciously ; and whilst it is comparatively easy 
to subdue a shadowy hope, it is nota light matter to destroy 
the ardent sacrificing passion which some women cast at the 
feet of their beloved heroes. However far advanced the mis- 
chief was, he came to the conclusion that the sooner she was 
brought face to face with her inmost soul the better. 

They paced the lawn together towards a group of elm-trees 
that stood upon the boundary between the garden and the 
meadows. Here were seats and a rustic table, suggestive of 
summer tea in cool deep shade. Dolores, with the unerring 
instinct of the blind, led her companion to the chairs. As he 
seated himself, Newent observed— 

‘You are as independent as ever, and find your way about 
unassisted.” 

“Tam more able to stand alone than people imagine,” she 
replied quickly, and in a tone that rang with a faint note of 
self-assertion. 

“‘ At any rate you have a careful knight in Rama Rajah.” 

‘*He has been very good to me ever since he entered our 
house. He is like a brother, and I cannot think of him as a 
foreigner or stranger.” 

‘‘ Yet he belongs to another nation and another continent.” 

‘‘He speaks like an Englishman, and behaves like an 
Englishman,” she declared warmly, 

“He is not a Christian.” 

“True, but he goes to church with me. When you are 
talking with him, surely you find it difficult to remember his 
oriental birth. Now with Desika it is quite different. His 
voice, his sentiments, his accent, all show his Eastern origin.” 

‘‘ Your friend certainly has a wonderful voice, especially for 
an Asiatic. Asa rule they talk like Desika, with a strident 
nasal intonation. It is partly due to their a//resco life and the 
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constant necessity of having to raise their voices in the open 
air,” 

Dolores laughed as her thoughts flew back to earlier days. 

‘J remember when Rama Rajah first arrived he squeaked 
at us with a shrill piping treble. But I took upon myself the 
task of correcting him, and when his voice broke he learned to 
modulate it to what you hear it is now. I love his voice. It 
always gives me pleasure to listen to it. There is something 
soothing in it, something that awakes my sympathies and makes 
me feel in touch with the soul of the speaker. Surely the 
charm reaches your ear as well as mine!” 

He bent his head in silent acquiescence, forgetting that she 
could not see. 

‘You cannot deny that he has that charm,” she continued 
with insistence. 

‘T grant it.” 

‘‘ And that consequently, owing to his Western training, it is 
not a difficult matter to forget his birth and his nationality.” 

‘‘ Forgive me if I suggest something ; you overlook the fact 
that I possess the sight which has been denied to you. I 
shrink from alluding to it, but I am impelled to speak plainly, 
since you press me.” 

“‘Ts he—is he so different in appearance from an English- 
man ?” she asked, with sudden apprehension. 

‘‘It is not so much the form and features that mark the 
Asiatic as his colour. His skin is of a tint that cannot be 
disguised.” 

‘6 And Rama Rajah ?” 

‘‘ He is as brown as you are white, as dark as you are fair.” 

Newent did not hesitate to make the distinction personal. 
His tongue was as steady as the hand of the surgeon who holds 
the operating knife. He glanced at her and noted that he had 
not spoken without effect. Her breath came quickly, and it 
was evident that she controlled herself by an effort. Fora 
short space there was silence, which she broke by suddenly 
demanding— 

‘* What is the colour of your eyes?” 
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He was slightly taken aback by her divergence from the 
Hindu to himself, not perceiving the drift of her inquiry. 

*‘They are brown, dark brown; some people call them 
black,” he answered, wondering what it had to do with the 
topic of their conversation. 

“Mine, I am told, are blue. Yours are dark, very dark ; 
mine are fair. But no one ventures to draw a distinction 
between us. You say that his complexion is dark and mine 
is fair, Is there so much difference between the complexion 
and the eyes that a contrast in one is of no consequence 
whilst in the other it is of vital importance? If this is so, I 
cannot understand it.” 

‘** You cannot understand without the assistance of sight.” 

“Tf it is a difference which only meets the eye it is not 
worth considering,” she cried impetuously, 

For a moment he was at a loss to answer her. The task 
of making the blind see that which was not apparent to the 
other senses was not an easy one. She pursued her conviction 
with an under-current of indignation ringing in her words, 

‘‘Something more than the eye is needed to prove the 
existence of a fundamental difference between two people, 
two nations. Between Rama Rajah and myself I can feel 
no difference of race, no difference of thought, no difference 
of taste. The barrier you would raise is created solely by the 
eye, the fastidious eye that chooses to think a dark complexion 
ugly. I may consider myself blessed instead of being cursed 
in having been denied the possession of such an unjust tyrant 
as the physical eye.” 

She spoke with strong emotion and he was distressed at 
the storm which he had evoked. 

‘‘T do not wish to infer that Rama Rajah is not handsome. 
He has all the good looks of his race, refined and regular 
features, a supple, well-knit figure and a graceful, dignified 
bearing. Were he British-born he would be a distinguished- 
looking man. But being a native of Southern India he has 
a dark skin and that makes all the difference.” 

“Dark! What does that mean? Is not my whole world 
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dark? Was I not born to darkness? To me the cuckoo 
sings in darkness, the river flows, the flowers bloom in dark- 
ness. I have learned to love my world of darkness, for I know 
no other. And if Rama Rajah, the friend of my life, is dark, 
that fact in itself should bring him into my world and draw 
him closer to me, Is not my whole life coloured as you say 
he is coloured ?” 

The passionate appeal moved him strangely and he was 
conscious that his effort to open the eyes of her mind was 
not meeting with success. He had dealt a deathblow to an 
unborn hope, but he had not succeeded in dispelling the ideal 
in which that hope had had its origin. He fell back lamely 
on generalities with an attempt to drop the personal character 
of the discussion. The disclosure of Rama Rajah’s marriage 
was sufficient in itself to put an end to romantic dreams of 
any future tie that should be closer than that of mere friendship. 

‘The intimacy of the East with the West,” he concluded, 
“has always proved a difficulty, an impossibility, I might say. 
Perhaps you would understand the difference better if you 
visited India.” 

She swept his generalizing aside. The matter under 
discussion was the relationship between herself and her friend. 

“TI am considering the difference between Rama Rajah 
and myself,” she persisted. 

He fell in with her desire, and responded at once: “ Very 
well, then; to begin with, let us take the conditions of his 
domestic life and yours, You live with your widowed father, 
the mistress of his house—an impossible position for any un- 
matried woman in India. Your home is like a tree with a 
single stem, compact and complete. His home is composed 
of many stems and branches like the banyan tree. It is a 
complex community, many of the male members standing on 
separate stems but at the same time being part of the tree.” 

“ There is surely a head to the family.” 

“ His father is the recognized head of the family, but that 
does not mean that he is the ruler of the household. The 
dominating influence in the house of a Hindu is usually that 
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of an elderly female who has succeeded to her position by a 
chain of circumstances which includes the death of her seniors, 
It may be in Rama Rajah’s case his mother, or grandmother, 
if she is still alive, or it may be an aunt.” | 

“ Has not the father of the family something to say in the 
domestic government ? “2 

‘There is a proverb in India to the effect that a man is a 
lion abroad but only a jackal in the bosom of his family. He 
may talk as he pleases, Like the jackal, he may go as far as 
to howl his protests, But he is of little account, and the 
sceptre is in the hand of the particular old woman who 
happens to be the ruling spirit of the zenana, These women 
make the marriages of the boys, intrigue for husbands for the 
girls, arrange pilgrimages to temples and welcome the guru, or 
domestic chaplain of the family, when he pays them his 
periodical visit, You will find, if you care to inquire, that it 
was some such influential relative who brought about the 
marriage of your friend and his despatch to England to be 
educated, which resulted in his entry into the Indian Civil 
Service.” 

‘It is strange to think of him as a married man.” She 
paused, and then added, with a swift impatience, “So ridiculous! 
so impossible ! ” 

‘‘As a married Englishman,” he amended, laying stress 
upon the word English. “ Being a Hindu of good caste, and 
belonging to a family in good circumstances, I could not 
imagine him otherwise than as the husband of some child-wife. 
I once went into a boys’ school in India and I had the 
curiosity to ask if any of the boys were married. There were 
twenty-three in the class and their ages ranged from eight to 
eleven years, The master immediately requested those boys 
who were married to hold up their hands. There were only 
four who stood motionless. ‘Those who owned to matrimony 
displayed no sign of self-consciousness, The show of hands 
might have been for vaccination or measles,” 

“It is difficult to imagine such a condition of things.” 

‘Therein lies the difference between the races, The 
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mere fact of your friend Rama Rajah having been married for 
the last dozen or so years ought to teach you something.” 

The emotion had died away, and she had fallen into a 
contemplative mood. She was endeavouring to picture her 
friend as a married man. The vision of him playing the 
part of husband to some child absolutely refused to present 
itself. 

“What do you suppose his wife is like?” she asked. 

‘She is no doubt a pleasant-mannered girl, as Hindu 
maids are, with shy, beautiful eyes and a soft skin, still living 
under her parent’s roof. She will have grown out of the child 
by this time, and is probably waiting with some impatience for 
the return of her husband.” 

‘* There will be some ceremonies, I presume? ” 

‘The feasting of Brahmin beggars, the reception of con- 
gratulatory visits, the exchange of presents, and possibly some 
religious ceremony.” 

“Tt is more correct from our point of view to say that 
Rama Rajah is engaged, betrothed,” she suggested. 

“It is more than a betrothal. The marriage ceremony has 
been performed, and if Rama Rajah died to-morrow his girl- 
wife would become a widow,” he declared decisively. ‘The 
honeymoon is the next act in the domestic drama. It will be 
spent in the bosom of his family under the jealous eye of the 
old lady who rules the household, and woe betide the bride if 
she does not conduct herself in the accepted manner |” 

“How strange! I cannot realize it.” 

‘*You must realize it,” he said emphatically. ‘It is only 
in the contemplation of these curious domestic differences 
that you can arrive at a just appreciation of the wide gulf that 
lies between the two races and which separates you from 
Rama Rajah. You ought to pay India a visit, Dolores. You 
would then be able to grasp the various aspects of the question. 
There is his religion, for instance, another stumbling-block 
which must be seen in India itself to be understood.” 

*‘ He goes to church with me every Sunday, and is at heart 
a Christian, J am sure, He joins in the bymns and also in 
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the responses. He says that we worship the same God but 
under different forms.” 

““I know the familiar theory. But will he consent to 
become a Christian?” 

‘‘No; he is firm on that point. As far as he is concerned 
himself, he is quite ready to change; but he is bound to 
consider the prejudices of his family " 

* Of the old woman who rules it,” interpolated Newent, 

*‘ And the family wishes him to make no change until he 
returns, which, after all, is only natural.” 

‘Exactly so; and when he is under the old influence, he 
will pursue the old way, going to the temple and taking his 
part in the poojah as his forefathers have done for centuries 
before him.” 

She rose up in Rama Rajah’s defence at once. 

“If he finds that he cannot escape going to the temple 
with his people, he will go; but he will not like it.” 

“ Possibly,” conceded Newent, although he did not agree. 
He had no wish to hurt her feelings, and he felt also that any- 
thing he said which might seem depreciatory of Rama Rajah 
would do more harm than good. ‘But, however much he 
may dislike it, he will be there; and no one will ask him for 
any other profession of his faith except what is implied by his 
presence. No one will want to know what he thinks of it 
all, but his presence will proclaim him an orthodox Hindu and 
satisfy any who may choose to doubt his orthodoxy.” 

At that moment Ravellion and Mr. Avondean appeared at 
the open window through which they passed. Their discussion 
had lost none of its zest, and the quick ear of Dolores caught 
the sound of their voices. 

“TI hear my father,” she said, with a return of her customary 
cheerfulness, Then, leaning towards him, she spoke in a low, 
earnest tone. ‘“ Mr. Newent, I have been more interested in 
all you have told me than you can understand. Some of it 
has been hard to believe because it has upset one or two of 
my most cherished beliefs. I shall have toremake and reform 
my opinions to a certain extent. I am going to ask you a 
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favour, a great favour, Will you befriend Rama Rajah when 
he returns to his family and begins his new work ?” 

‘*T will indeed, as much for his sake as for yours, if the 
opportunity occurs.” 

As the two men approached, Newent rose to his feet with a 
smile. 

“It is a great pleasure to meet you again, sir,” he said. 

“Yes, Newent, and I am always delighted to see my old 
boys whenever they will take the trouble to look me up. I 
have not yet had a moment to ask you after your own 
welfare.” 

‘That is soon told. I am in excellent health, and I like 
my work, I have come home to England to be married, and 
I shall be going back to India in the autumn. At some future 
time you must allow Dolores to pay us a visit. Your Indian 
pupils have roused her interest in their country.” 

“ That is Rama Rajah,” replied her father at once. “He 
is unlike any other Indian who has been under my charge. 
There is something different about him—I don’t know what it 
is—something that draws one to him. We shall miss him 
more than a little when he goes, shall we not, Loree?” 

“Yes, father ; I shall lose a very dear friend,” she answered 
simply. 

“Come to India and renew your friendship with him,” 
proposed Newent. 

A little later they took their departure, and as Newent 
held her hand for a few seconds his eyes rested on the beautiful 
face of the blind girl with a strange expression of pity. He 
was about to marry the woman of his choice. Perhaps his 
own happiness made him peculiarly sympathetic with others 
not so fortunate as himself, —- 


CHAPTER III 
A PARTING 


THE summer slipped away. The cuckoo winged his flight to 
other countries, the golden sheen on the meadows faded, the 
pale green of the woods darkened to a uniform tint before 
bursting into the gorgeous orange and yellow of autumn, and 
the harvest moon shed its broad mellow light over the Thames 
valley. 

Rama Rajah took his last row upon the river that he had 
learned to love so well. In the stern of the boat, the rudder 
lines about her feet, one hand upon her lap, and the other 
trailing in the warm limpid water, sat Dolores. Desika sculled 
in the bows, pulling fitfully, his thoughts far away in the future. 
He was to be the companion of his fellow-countryman on the 
voyage out. 

“We shall not have much of this sort of thing when we 
get home,” he remarked, breaking a silence that had fallen on 
the little party. 

Ts there no boating in India ?” asked Dolores. | 

‘There is none like this, Ranee. There can never be 
any more like this for me,” replied Rama Rajah, with sudden 
warmth. 

‘Eh! Rama! what would our people think of us if we 
took any of our ladies out as we have taken Miss Loree?” 
cried Desika, ‘*They would be shocked, and there would 
be much talk and possibly some beatings in the zenana.” 

His light laughter rang out across the water as he conjured 
up the picture of the outraged Mrs. Grundys of his nation. 
Rama Rajah’s brow contracted. The words, as well as the 
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cynical mirth, jarred upon him. He would fain have forgotten 
his country and his people for the moment. There would be 
time enough by-and-by to think of them; just now the hour 
was devoted to Ranee. 

His eyes rested affectionately upon the girl seated in the 
stern, His feeling towards her was a curious mixture of 
tenderness approaching in its thoughtfulness the tenderness of 
a lover, and of warm fraternal love. It was the love which 
the strong feel for the weak. He might have experienced 
something of the same sort of emotion towards a child that 
sheltered itself in his strength, When she was within sight 
or sound the consciousness of her helplessness was ever present 
with him. He found himself watching over her movements 
attentive to her smallest need. But as he rendered her 
knightly service with unfailing devotion, his blood did not stir 
nor his heart leap at the chance touch of her hand. The 
passion which the man feels for the woman who is his fate for 
good or for evil, for happiness or for misery still slumbered 
serenely in his breast. 

The thought of holding her dearer than a beloved sister 
never entered his mind. Had it been suggested to him that 
a closer tie might have been formed, he would have thrust it 
aside as impossible. His perfect manhood would have shrunk 
instinctively from mating himself with imperfection. The 
animal within him, noble though it might be, was opposed to 
anything that was maimed. His humanity, his warm generous 
nature made him tender and compassionate towards the afflicted 
daughter of his tutor, but to love her, worship her, mate with 
her, and make her the mother of his children, would have been 
contrary to all his inherited instincts. In his boyhood he had 
early learned to look to her for sympathy and for instruction in 
the ways of the strange nation into which he had been suddenly 
plunged, a friendless boy, and the result had been the building 
up of a friendship that could not be obliterated by separation 
nor by racial differences. To both of them, the motherless 
gitl and the exiled boy, their friendship had been the very 
medicine of life, but it was nothing more to him. Love had 
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never entered his heart. No vision of the golden land with 
Ranee as its queen had disturbed his soul. Nor had he 
any suspicion that his adopted sister had herself crossed the 
border and touched with thrilling fingers the first flowers of 
love’s fairyland. Dreams wherein he reigned as Maharajah, 
where life was glorious with unspeakable bliss, had come to her 
in her solitary hours when the pupils were shut in the study with 
her father, and Miss Beauchamp was busy with household affairs, 

She listened to the sounds of nature around her as she sat 
beneath the elm-trees, the singing of the birds, the humming 
of the bees, the murmur of the wind in the tree-tops ; but 
above them all rang the voice that she loved, creating a melody 
in her heart that filled her with joy, and she enthroned him in 
the midst of her dream-kingdom as lord. The dark world in 
which she dwelt became beautiful. What was light? Some- 
thing to be loved, something to be enjoyed, something that 
brought intense pleasure to those who could see it. Such was 
the effect of the sound of Rama’s voice to her. It was her 
light. When he spoke, when he was near, when she felt his 
presence close at hand, a glorious radiance enveloped her. 
The darkness was dispelled, and she was bathed in light. 

Then came Newent and the light wasclouded. The golden 
dream was shattered. The lord of her dream-kingdom belonged 
to another and might no longer be enthroned. Yet their 
friendship was unbroken, and Dolores was not altogether cast 
back into the darkness. 

As they moved slowly along the water-way, crowded now 
with boat-loads of happy idlers, she was lost for the moment 
on the outskirts of her own secret garden of Eden, whilst he, 
with eyes of tender pity, was wondering who would take his 
place to row her on the river, to guide her feet along its bank, 
to gather the scented sedge and meadow-sweet that she loved, 
and to lend her eyes to see the beauties of the seasons as they 
came. He remembered long ago, when she asked him to 
describe the fluttering butterfly, how he had caught one and 
placed it in her hand without injuring it. The soft touch of 
its wings delighted her. 
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‘I can see it!” she cried. “It is softer than silk. Is it 
like the twinkling of a star?” 

He had lately presented the dainty boat to her, expressing 
a hope that some of his fellow-pupils would take her out in it. 
She had thanked him without echoing the wish. In her heart 
of hearts she was convinced that the charm of the river would 
end with his departure. 

Desika, finding his companions inclined to silence, chat- 
tered on of the voyage, of the return home, and all that would 
be said and done. 

**You won't care to be seen much with me after we leave 
the ship, Rama Rajah,” he said, with a laugh. 

‘‘ What is to prevent you from being together?” inquired 
Dolores. 

“Caste. He is a Vellalan whilst I am only a Shanar.” 

‘¢ Mr. Newent tried to explain the difference,” said Dolores, 
coming out of her dreams. 

“The Vellalas are of a higher caste than the Shanars, 
though we are all Sudras, I always laugh when I hear my fellow- 
caste people boasting of their noble origin.” 

‘‘Your father is one of the most advanced Hindus. If he 
does not take care his own caste will turn him out,” remarked 
Ramah Rajah. 

Desika’s mocking laugh came again as ihe made reply, 
‘““We are too wealthy to be so lightly thrown aside; riches 
in India, as in England, cover a multitude of sins. Here a 
pariah who was a millionaire would be of more account than 
a Brahmin beggar. We shall come round to that way of think- 
ing in India before long if we do not reform our progressive 
movements.” 

“Never!” cried Rama Rajah, ‘Caste is founded on 
religion, and religion has nothing to do with the class divisions 
of England.” 

** So you will despise me, I tell you, Rama Rajah, me and 
all my belongings, my good friend, when we meet in our 
native land.” 

** You will be glad to see your sister again, Desika,” said 
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Dolores, turning the conversation, guessing that it was distasteful 
to Rama Rajah. 

Indeed I shall; but I shall not have her with me long. 
In my father’s last letter, which arrived this morning, he tells 
me that he would like to send my sister Veerama to England. 
Miss Loree!” exclaimed Desika, with sudden inspiration, 
‘‘will you take care of her and be to her what your father 
has been to me? In his letter my father asks me if I know 
of any home or school where he could place my sister. The 
ladies at the Mission School, where she has been educated up 
to the present, have recommended him to give her three or 
four years in England.” 

Dolores’ face assumed a thoughtful expression as her 
mind rapidly reviewed his proposition. The Hindu talked 
on, becoming each moment more enthusiastic and eager in 
his pleading. 

* How old is she?” 

“She is thirteen. One great reason for sending her to 
England is to avoid the necessity of marrying her just yet.” 

“ She is much too young to be married,” protested Dolores. 

“On the contrary, I assure you that, according to our 
custom, she is already a little too old for matrimony. She 
should have been married at eight; but my father has 
advanced views and does not believe that child-marriage is 
good for the nation nor for the individual. So he has refused 
all offers for my sister’s hand, and she will have a respite for 
three or four more years if she comes to you. Do be kind, 
Miss Loree, and let my little sister find a shelter under your 
protecting wing.” 

*T must consult my father before I promise anything. 
Are you married, Desika?” | 

‘No, I am glad to say that my liberal-minded father con- 
sidered my welfare as well as that of my sister, I am to 
choose for myself when I return.” 

** Will you be allowed to see the girl?” 

“‘The Shanars do not keep their women behind the 
curtain, There are very few purdashin ladies in the South, 
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and although I shall not have the same liberty as I have here, 
I shall be able to use my eyes and perhaps have speech with 
the lady in the presence of her parents. But, after all, I may 
prefer to leave it to my mother. Choosing a wife is a great 
responsibility ;” he continued with one of his swift changes 
of mood. “If the marriage proves a failure my people will 
blame me. Now, if Rama Rajah has occasion to find fault 
with his wife, he may beat her and send her back to her 
family without blame, since he had no voice in the matter.” 

‘‘Beat her! Nonsense, Desika! I am sure that Rama 
Rajah would never do such a thing.” 

“You do not understand, Ranee. Desika is chaffing,” 
explained Rama Rajah. 

Dolores smiled as she replied, * How stupid of me not to 
know that he was only making fun of my ignorance. Desika, 
are you ever serious?” 

‘*Never, Miss Loree. The gods laughed when I was born, 
and I shall laugh to the end of my days,” he returned lightly, 
in his clear, metallic accents. 

‘SWhy did the gods laugh?” 

“ At the thought of my father having a son upon whom 
he could experimentalize. You behold the result, a failed 
examinee, a trifler, a mere windbag, of whom we have too 
many in India. But as a congress-wallah I intend to retrieve 
my character. I shall become a leader of the most advanced 
party, a propounder of the most advanced theories. And I 
shall probably show in my life how wide is the difference 
between theory and practice.” 

“It sounds very insincere,” suggested Dolores, with a 
doubtful smile. 

“‘T assure you,” he protested, “that I shall be most sincere, 
most earnest, most enthusiastic while I am speaking to young 
India of the necessity of political reform and progress. I 
shall be equally sincere and earnest when I am in the bosom 
of my family, conforming to the ancient domestic ceremonies 
- so dear to the hearts of our women. Please don’t look so 
shocked. I am not an Englishman, although at this moment 
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I happen to be wearing English clothes and using the English 
language. I have none of the responsibilities of the Englishman, 
Now, Rama Rajah is differently placed.” 

‘¢ How do you make out that I am subject to a different 
code of morals, Desika?” demanded Rama Rajah, with some 
amusement, 

‘‘ Have you not joined the great body of our rulers—our 
oppressors, I shall call you, when I take my stand upon the 
Congress platform? And are you not bound body and soul 
to act towards the oppressed—of whom I am one—on the 
lines laid down by the English Government? Ha! Ha! 
Rama Rajah, Pillai, of His Majesty’s Indian Civil Service, 
you have your path of rectitude and integrity marked out for 
you, whilst I, Desika Badra, Nadan, the son of the merchant, 
may kick my heels and allow my tongue to wag as it pleases 
on behalf of the oppressed.” 

‘‘ Desika, how you run on!” cried Dolores. ‘“ Tell me 
why you call yourself oppressed ?” 

‘“‘ Because, Miss Loree, we are not permitted to fly at each 
other’s throats, and play that delightful game of general post 
which was the favourite pastime of our ancestors. It is a 
fascinating game, wherein those who are up go down, and 
those who are down climb up. Some heads are broken, it is 
true, and a few temples and mosques are damaged ; but what 
of that? The excitement, the talk, the indignation, the 
chance of bettering one’s self, the fear of being trampled under- 
foot, and of losing one’s wealth, all are as the breath of life to 
us after a period of stagnation and torpidity. So cruel are 
our oppressors that they will not permit us to indulge in our 
time-honoured religious riots and caste disputes, All we have 
left is the congress, a mere bladder inflated by cheap gas, 
without even the power of causing an explosion. Ah! cursed, 
thrice cursed rulers |” he concluded, in mock wrath, shaking a 
fist in Rama’s smiling face, and causing the light boat to 
rock, 

“Is your father of the same way of thinking?” asked 
Dolores. 
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“Not he! His advancement in thought shows itself in 
quite another manner.” 

‘Does he speak in Congress? ” 

‘Only to warn us to be careful not to break our necks in 
the pace we are going. It is not my father, but his son who 
rouses the gods to laughter.” 

‘You must write me an account of your first speech,” said 
Dolores. 

‘My first speech is a thing of the past. I laid it at the 
feet of the gods when I was but a schoolboy of sixteen. It 
was made to an assembly of five hundred young hot-heads 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-six, just before I came 
to England. In it I proclaimed the latest theories of liberty 
and progress. I boasted of our ancient civilization, our hoary 
religion, and demanded India for the Indians. I assure you 
that there was a perfect thunder of applause, and I was hailed 
as a man born torule! Me, a lad of sixteen! Yet I was 
ready to rule if I could only meet with the opportunity. The 
thought of governing three hundred millions raised no qualms, 
no misgivings in my mind. I felt quite equal to the task. 
But Great Britain did not invite me to take it up. On the 
contrary I was plucked and Rama Rajah was chosen instead.” 

‘What were your theories of liberty and progress?” 

“Do not ask me, I have told you all that I remember of 
them. Ideas course through my brain like the water down 
this water-way. Can your river remember every stick and 
straw that floated down her stream last year, last month, last 
week, or even yesterday? Neither do I recall the theories of 
yesterday. The business of Congress is with the sticks and 
straws of to-day.” 

“Do not listen to him any longer, Ranee; he is full of 
inflammatory gas,” said Rama Rajah, as he pulled the skiff 
round to return, 

“Laughing gas,” amended Desika, with perfect good- 
humour. 

But though they were beguiled into smiling at the light 
irresponsible chatter of their companion, there was no mirth 
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in the hearts of Rama Rajah and Dolores. The golden hours 
of the summer’s day fled all too quickly. The return voyage 
was made and the boat glided up to the landing-stage. It 
was held fast to the side by Desika, whilst Rama Rajah helped 
Dolores to step ashore. Slowly they wended their way to the 
house, the young men turning frequently to look back at the 
familiar scene where they had spent so many happy hours. 

They were to leave Maidenhead that evening, dine and 
sleep in town, and start by the morning continental train to 
join their steamer at Marseilles, After tea Mr, Avondean 
summoned them to his study. | 

As he entered, Desika glanced restlessly round the room, 
noting the pictures and books, the writing-table, the flowers, 
with a curious mixture of pleasure and regret, as he realized 
that his eyes rested on them for the last time. His light, 
buoyant nature required change and variety. Life to be 
tolerable for him needed the salt of excitement. Although 
the last three years had been the happiest of his existence, he 
was already conscious of the approach of the stagnation and 
torpidity which he had so lately deprecated. His heart beat 
at the thought of. returning to his native land, and in imagina- 
tion he saw himself surrounded by a group of wondering fellow- 
countrymen, who hung breathless on his word as he described 
the wonders and delights of his experience in England. 

Rama Rajah’s brown eyes, eyes less black than Newent’s, 
were fixed upon his tutor in deep and undivided attention as 
he listened to his counsels. 

‘‘You are Hindus, believing in the existence of a living 
God, the All-Father of Goodness and Truth, Live right- 
eously to please Him, and you need have no fear of the 
thousand devils worshipped by the masses of your land, to 
your and their dishonour. Remember that you will both stand 
before your countrymen as witnesses of Western education. 
See that you do not disgrace your teaching. It behoves you, 
Rama, to bear this fact constantly in mind, now that you have 
entered the ranks of the rulers of India.” 

All this, and a great deal more, fell from the lips of the 
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good old tutor. In Rama’s mind it was like rain upon fertile 
land; but upon the mind of Desika, cased in its shell of 
flippancy, it pattered like hail upon glass, rousing thoughts 
half cynical, half humorous, recalling the paternal lectures of 
his early days, and making no lasting impression. 

Meanwhile, Dolores sat beneath the elms at the end of 
the lawn listening for the echo of footsteps along the gravel 
walk. She was motionless, except for an occasional inter- 
lacing of the fingers, by which slight movement she seemed 
able to subdue her impatience, and preach peace to her beating 
heart. Even now, as she faced the parting, she did not 
realize the true state of her feelings towards the Hindu. The 
suggestion that she had fallen in love with her father’s pupil, 
and given her love to him unasked, unsought, would have 
been repudiated with indignation and outraged modesty. 

Yet it was with a strange consciousness of agony that she 
waited, not knowing why the knife was in her soul, At the 
sound of their feet upon the gravel as they issued from the 
garden door, the colour flooded her delicate skin, staining 
cheek and brow. Her ear also detected another warning 
sound, the roll of wheels upon the carriage drive. It was the 
fly which was to take Rama Rajah and Desika to the station. 

‘‘We have come to say good-bye, Miss Loree,” said 
Desika, more soberly than was his wont. “ You have been 
very good to us, and I, for one, am grateful.” 

‘Tt has been a pleasure,” she murmured, finding her voice 
with difficulty. | 

‘One last request I have to make, that you will be good to 
my little sister. I am sure that she will come to you, as your 
father has kindly consented to receive her.” 

She reassured him on that point as he shook her hand 
warmly. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Loree; I shall always think of you as 
the good fairy of my youth. I must not stay any longer, as 
I want to see to the luggage.” 

Desika left her with Rama Rajah and hurried back to the 
house. Did he shrewdly guess that those two would prefer to 
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exchange their final words of farewell without the presence of 
a third? He was a strange creature, foreign in every instinct, 
every impulse. His glittering flippancy, his startling incon- 
sistencies, his varying moods covered the real humanity, and 
hid it completely from sight, Was it god-like or of the nature 
of ademon? Not even his own father could say. 

‘IT am sorry to be leaving you, Ranee,” said Rama 
Rajah, his voice less steady than usual. “To you I owea 
happy boyhood, such as could not possibly have been my lot 
in my own country.” 

“It has been a mutual pleasure, a mutual benefit. You 
have brought light into my datkened life, Rama Rajah, and I 
should like to thank you for all your tender care.” 

The allusion to her infirmity, the blemish of her otherwise 
perfect womanhood jarred upon him. He would have pre- 
ferred to have forgotten it at that moment when they were 
drawn together closer than usual by a common grief. 

“Do not mention it. What have I done? Nothing but 
what a brother might have done, It has been a joy to me, 
and has made your father’s house more like home than a 
house of exile.” 

“You will write and tell me about yourself and—and your 
wife.” 

She spoke hurriedly, expecting each moment to hear Desika 
calling for his fellow-traveller. The answer was given without 
embarrassment. 

“Of course I will write, and you shall hear everything 
about my appointment and work as well, which will be still 
more interesting.” 

“J shall want to know about your home life. I was 
surprised that you did not mention the fact of your marriage,” 
she said, with a note of reproach in her tone. 

“Why should I? It was unimportant—at least of no 
more importance than the periodical religious ceremonies 
which are part of a boy’s life from his birth to his manhood. 
They are all arranged by the aay without consulting the 
object of them.” 
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“We regard these matters, especially marriage, in a 
different light.” 

‘You must not forget that Iam a Hindu. While I have 
lived with you, I have lived like an Englishman. Now I am 
returning to my country to live like a Hindu, hoping to bring 
into my life some of the principles which ought to be cosmo-~ 
politan and not the monopoly of European nations.” 

‘Rama! Rama!” called Desika from the house. 

Dolores, who had risen from her chair, extended both her 
hands, saying in a voice that trembled— 

‘‘Good-bye, Rajah! You have been my dearest friend 
for years ; you have been more to me than any other. Though 
divided by the sea our friendship will remain. Don’t forget 
me.” 

“Your memory will always be with me like a pearl, a 
wonderful pearl that I carry in my heart, Ranee.” 

He took her hands and bent over them, kissing them 
warmly and repeatedly. 

‘Rama! Rama! Weare late!” — 

At the second summons he turned and went swiftly towards 
the house. Mr. Avondean stood upon the doorstep whilst 
Desika, his eyes burning with excitement, waited impatiently 
for his lingering companion. A few seconds later Dolores 
heard the sound of the wheels passing along the drive that 
was bounded on either side by the sweet meadows. Her ear 
followed it as the carriage turned out into the dusty Cookham 
road on its way to the railway station, And as the noise of 
the rumbling wheels died in the distance, the darkness of her 
world closed in upon her like a cruel pall, shutting out the 
light that had of late years coloured her life with a rare 
happiness. 

Two months passed, and the yellow leaves fell in showers 
before the boisterous gales of autumn. Dolores, sitting in her 
drawing-room by a bright fire, listened as Miss Beauchamp 
read aloud a long Indian letter. In it Rama Rajah described 
his voyage out, the meeting with his people, their joy over his 
retum. He had received orders to take up the appointment 
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of assistant collector in the Madura district which would 
necessitate his residence at the town of Madura. Of his 
marriage he said but little. It had been consummated with 
a great tamasha of fireworks, feasting, almsgiving, and visiting. 
He spoke of it all without a spark of enthusiasm, and was 
absolutely silent upon the subject about which Dolores most 
craved for information, the personality of his wife. Was she 
amiable and pretty? Was she sympathetic and helpful? On 
these points he was dumb, The only hint he gave was in one 
sentence— 

‘“‘ My wife, I fear, has been too long resident in her father’s 
house.” 

Dolores was at a loss to understand the meaning of it. 
Finally she decided that it was a comment on his own 
conduct, He had delayed his return too long and his bride 
felt the rupture with her own family more than she would have 
done had she been removed at an earlier age. But this 
interpretation was wide of the mark. 

Mr. Avondean received more than one letter from Desika, 
the chief topic of the correspondence being the reception of 
Veerama into the Avondean household. Incidentally he 
mentioned the fact that his father was living at Madura where, 
besides a manufactory for cigars, he had a large cotton-press, 
the machinery of which was worked by a new water-power 
brought by the skill of the Government engineers from distant 
hills. He alluded to Rama Rajah, saying that he had settled 
in a house not far from that of Sobraon Rao, and that he had 
renewed his intercourse with his old: friend, although the two 
families, being of a different caste, were not intimate. Rama 
Rajah’s parents and a large circle of relations had gathered 
round him under the same roof according to Hindu custom. 

‘‘So far, Rama Rajah makes an excellent assistant collector. 
He is fully alive to his duties, whilst the various members of 
his family are fully alive to their advantages as near relatives . 
of a Government official,” wrote Desika. 

Dolores could almost hear the light scornful laugh with 
which he must have set down the words. Her father half 
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comprehended the possible web of difficulties with which the 
native civilian was entangled, and uttered the words, “ Poor 
Rama Rajah! Iam sure that he means to do his best.” 

His daughter made no comment. Not knowing the 
country, it was impossible for her to understand the thorns 
that beset the path of the Hindu who would serve his King- 
Emperor. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ASSISTANT COLLECTOR 


AMBROSE NEWENT, the Collector of Madura—that is to say, 
the senior civilian in the service of Government, who ruled 
over the district of Madura—lived in one of the largest houses 
of the town of that name. His little kingdom comprised an 
area of about the size of five English counties and he had the 
assistance of subordinates to help him in his duties, 

His house was not far from the beautiful tank known as 
the teppacolum, which had been artificially formed in the 
ancient days long before the British Raj. The teppacolum 
was encircled by a road open to the public, which road 
separated it from the private houses in its vicinity. Spreading 
banyan trees shaded the broad highway and stretched their 
long arms over the walls and fences that hedged in the 
grounds of the private dwellings. The fertile soil and warm 
moist climate clothed garden and roadside alike with a royal 
wealth of blossom and foliage, except when the long, lean arm 
of famine was extended over the land. Then the grass turned 
a pale straw-colour and the stiff brown leaves of the trees 
rustled in the hot blasts or sailed away in “ devils’ chariots ” 
at the will of the furious whirlwind. 

There had been a shortage of rainfall in the last monsoon, 
and though the compounds of the houses showed no sign of 
failure in their water-supply, the fields that did not lie near 
the river were less green than usual. The foliage on the noble 
avenue trees, which are the glory of the great Southern road, 
was less luxuriant and allowed the blazing midday sun to 
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penetrate in broad patches of dazzling light through the 
network of the branches, 

Within the compound walls, thanks to the assiduous care 
of the gardener, the scarlet hybiscus shrubs tossed their discs of 
colour on the morning air. Oleanders, milk-white, salmon and 
pink, ixoras of coral tint, gardenias with wax-like flowers set in 
leaves of glistening green grewin profusion under noble poinciana 
trees and magnolia-scented plumerias. Near the houses the 
Persian roses shed a wealth of sweetness upon the warm air, 
The garden beds were filled with zinnias, balsams, correopsis, 
and African marigolds, all growing in rank profusion and 
making glorious splashes of colour on the verdant background 
of the shrubs. Gay butterflies hovered with strong swift flight 
over the beds undisturbed by the presence of the men with the 
watering-cans. 

The house of the Collector, built after the usual fashion of 
South Indian dwellings, possessed a wide verandah, the roof 
of which was supported on pillars of marble-white chunam. 
Beneath its shelter were grouped palms and ferns and varie- 
gated foliage plants, that lent colour with their leaves as the 
sunborn blossoms adorned the garden. 

The blinds were lowered before the open doorways of the 
drawing-room which led into the verandah, subduing the 
brilliant glare of the day to a cool twilight. But sunlight or 
darkness mattered little to the occupant of the room, who with 
delicate white fingers traced the raised type of a book that 
rested on a small table. Her attention wandered, and the 
hands frequently lay motionless upon Braille cypher. She was 
not asleep, but the stillness of the house indicated that the rest 
of the establishment, including the master and the mistress, 
might be indulging in an afternoon nap. 

Already the kettle was singing upon the charcoal fire in the 
back verandah, whilst the sleepy servant set the tea-tray in 
leisurely fashion. 

Dolores, accompanied by Veerama and Miss Beauchamp, 
had lately arrived from England. Four years had passed 
quickly, during which time she had fulfilled the promise she 
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had given to Desika of guiding the studies of the Indian girl 
committed to her care. 

Veerama had not come to her steeped in ignorance, either 
of intellectual matters or of well-bred behaviour. Sobraon 
Rao had given his daughter an excellent education in a board- 
ing school managed by mission ladies. When it was suggested 
by his fellow-castemen that the girl ran a risk of being Chris- 
tianized, he expressed his dissent. 

‘¢Let her hear all that is to be heard ; let her listen well 
and she will do nothing rash. It is only those who don’t look 
at what is on the other side of the wall, who break their necks 
in attempting to climb over it.” | 

So Veerama learned many things from the missionaries 
besides history and geography, and how to speak and behave 
like a well-bred English girl, Her knowledge was further 
increased by her four years’ intimacy with Miss Avondean. 

Then, when Mr. Avondean died, passing away suddenly 
one day in the midst of work, there seemed to be no reason 
why his daughter should not travel, and no reason why those 
travels should not extend as far as India. But there was no 
hurry to reach that distant land, So, with Veerama as a com- 
panion and Miss Beauchamp to act as courier and guide, 
Dolores turned her back upon England and wandered through 
France and Italy, lingering here where she felt the benefit of 
the climate, and there where Veerama enjoyed the sights, 
The sensitive emotional maid from the East had a curious 
gift for imparting her impressions to her blind friend, and 
Dolores was often able to see with her eyes when the matter- 
of-fact governess could throw no light into the darkened 
world. 

‘Thus they came in time to Naples and there they went on 
board one of the big liners sailing to the East. 

Veerama’s home was in Madura, not among the houses 
occupied by the Europeans, but at the other end of the town. 
The rich tobacco fields belonging to her father came close up 
to it on the north side, and stretched in broad bands of green 
from the walls of the building down to the river banks. 
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Between the house and the town stood one of the cigar factories 
which brought wealth to Sobraon Rao. 

Veerama was in no hurry to return to her home ; not that 
she feared any galling restraint from purdashin rules and old- 
fashioned observances. Her advanced father had long ago 
emancipated the female members of his family from the few 
restrictions which were thought necessary by his own caste 
where there was wealth, declaring that, the Shanars had never 
hidden their women behind the purdah, but had sent them out 
into the fields to work ; and that any pretence of purdah life 
was mere arrogance, and contrary to all the ancient legends. 
His wife, together with the large family circle sheltered beneath 
his roof, regarded these unsought concessions with suspicion ; 
they used their own discretion in the exercise of the unwonted 
liberties and were careful to preserve a semblance of the 
seclusion of which Sobraon professed himself indifferent, 

When Ambrose Newent heard of Dolores’ proposed visit to 
the South of India, he repeated the invitation he had given so 
warmly at Maidenhead. She accepted it readily, but added 
an earnest request that she might bring Veerama with her for 
a few days before the girl rejoined her father. 

Newent glanced at his wife as she held the letter dictated 
by Dolores and written in Veerama’s neat hand. It was an 
unusual request, and showed complete ignorance of the social 
conditions of the Hindu lady’s world. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Newent said— 

‘* You may say yes; but I must see Sobraon Rao before 
we take it for granted that the girl will come.” 

‘He will probably refuse the invitation for his daughter 
without giving her a choice and perhaps without a word of 
thanks to us, whereas he ought to feel honoured,” remarked 
Mrs. Newent. 

_ “Tam not sure what he will do. He is very advanced in 
his views, but caste keeps a firm grip upon the Hindu.” 

‘He is not one of the higher castes.” 

*‘All the same, a Shanar holds himself superior to the 
Pariahs, and you must remember that all our servants are 
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Pariahs, including the cook, who will have to prepare her 
food.” 

To the surprise of Newent, Sobraon Rao, whom he fre- 
quently met in consultation over municipal matters, received 
the invitation graciously, and readily consented to his daughter 
being the guest of the Collector for a short time. 

**T shall be away from home when she arrives, and she can 
remain with you till I return,” Sobraon Rao said. 

‘‘ What about my Pariah cook? You don’t mind, Sobraon 
Rao,” asked Newent in friendly fashion. 

Not in the least, sir. Do I not take my cup of tea at the 
refreshment-room on the railway, in company with a number 
of other men including Englishmen, and from the hands of a 
Pariah servant? ‘These matters are rectifying themselves and 
reform is coming, as it should, from within.” 

‘Do you think that you will ever throw caste aside alto- 
gether?” 

‘¢Never; but we shall remodel its rules to suit modern life. 
Perhaps we shall recast the whole system, taking education 
and wealth into consideration, Of one thing I can assure you, 
Mr. Newent.” 

‘‘What is that ?” 

“That we shall not allow any outsiders—foreigners or 
rulers—to interfere.” | 

*¢ All right, Sobraon Rao ; you need not be afraid of inter- 
ference. All we English shall do is to see that you do not 
break each other’s heads over it,” replied Newent, with a laugh 
in which the municipal councillor joined. 

Dolores arrived, bringing Veerama with her. She was 
charmed with Anglo-Indian life as it presented itself to her. 
She could not see the gorgeous colouring and dazzling light of 
the tropics ; but there was much that she could feel and hear 
which impressed her with something approaching the glamour 
of the East. 

But whilst she gave herself up to the novelty and enjoy- 
ment of it all, the voyage, the sailing over a warm summer sea 
through moist breezes in the Indian Ocean, the strange 
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language of the foreign people, a great joy dominated all other 
emotion. It was subdued and scarcely recognized as she 
wandered on the Continent. She was conscious of it as she 
set foot upon the ship that was to take her out to India. And 
now as she waited in the large silent room for the moment 
when she was to hear the beloved voice again, her whole being 
thrilled with happiness. Rama Rajah was coming! She was 
to touch his hand! she was to listen to those musical tones 
that had brought light into her life by the river! Since she 
had said good-bye beneath the elms, no one had taken his 
place. Other pupils had been thoughtful and kind, had 
rowed her on the Thames, had guided her hands and feet, but 
none had come so near to her heart. Even Veerama, tender 
and solicitous as she had been, was unable to enter the inner 
shrine which was sacred to Rama Rajah alone. And 
Dolores had kept her secret. Her father least of all divined 
the truth. Blinder than his daughter in his devotion to his 
work, he saw nothing of the pale cheek, the new lines that 
faintly marked the perfect face of the girl as she changed 
to the woman. To Miss Beauchamp, whose life ran in a 
groove, Dolores was always more or less of a child, who, for 
the sake of her affliction, ought to be treated with every 
indulgence, 

Acutely sensitive to sound, Dolores had already learned, in 
the three days she had been under Newent's roof, the signs of 
Anglo-Indian life, The distant chink coming through the 
open doors, told her that tea was in preparation. The 
pleasant wash of falling water from the pots of the gardeners 
proclaimed that half-past three had struck, The warble of a 
black robin, perched upon the brilliant poinsettia, indicated 
that the garden was growing cooler after the blaze of noon, 
and birds, as well as men, were beginning to stir abroad. 

A neat brougham, drawn by a showy Arab horse, drew up 
beneath the portico. Instantly a belted peon hurried forward, 
whilst a second man passed behind a screen at the end of the 
verandah into the master’s sitting-room, called by the servants 
the office. Newent rose from his long-armed chair, where he 
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had been indulging in forty winks, and came out to’ greet his 
subordinate, 

‘When did you arrive from the district, Rama Rajah?” 
he asked, as he shook the hand of the visitor. 

“This morning; I found your note awaiting me and am 
replying to it in person.” 

‘‘That’s right. Miss Avondean is here, and will be 
delighted to meet you again. Before you go into the draw- 
ing-room I want to ask you a question or two about the trouble 
at the village of Sivapet. Could you get at the truth?” 

‘I did my best. It seems that the Tahsildar and Munsif, 
who are related, had a dispute over the irrigation of their land. 
Their fields adjoin, and some time ago the Tahsildar’s servant, 
in the night, made a breach in the bund that divides the fields, 
and let the water run off the Munsif’s ground on to that of 
his master. The Tahsildar denied all previous knowledge of 
the action, and declares that he punished the man. But the 
action injured the Munsif’s crop, as the time was past for 
drawing off more water from the big channel, and the season 
has been unusually dry. So the crop is poor in consequence.” 

‘*T suppose it has created bad blood between them?” 

*‘ The two families were never very friendly. The Tahsil- 
dar’s brother was a candidate for the Munsif’s appointment, 
claiming it as his inheritance, as his grandfather held it before 
the present appointment was made. He never could under- 
stand that Government had the power of putting in any 
member of the family who was thought to be most suitable.” . 

* And he might have been appointed,” remarked Newent, 
“if he had not been so foolish as to offer a bribe with a 
request that I would overrule any other nomination that you 
might make.” 

‘““The post of Munsif is vacant again,” said Rama Rajah. 

‘Why ? What has happened?” demanded his chief, 
turning suddenly upon him with an inquiring look. 

“ The Munsif died four nights ago—it is said of cholera.” 

Fim, poisoned P” 

‘‘There was no proof. The apothecary certified that it 
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was cholera, and the relations declare meee to be 
satisfied.” 

Newent asked what candidates had presented sheaneelves 
for the post. His Assistant explained that a request: had come 
from the son, who was too young; and from the brother of 
the Munsif, who was more suitable. The Tahsildar’s brother 
and another relative had also applied for it. 

‘Don’t let it go to any member of the Tahsildar’s family,” 
counselled Newent. ‘Are there any more applicants?” 

‘* My mother’s family has for some time past petitioned me 
to remember one of their number when a village appointment 
was vacant.” 

“Don’t give ear to them, Rama Rajah, It is a mistake. 
You can’t keep that sort of thing dark. It must come out; 
it rouses the suspicions of the authorities at once if any 
perferment is made in favour of the members of an official’s 
family,” Newent said, with some earnestness. 

‘TI have already refused to grant their request. But they 
wrung a promise from me that I would mention the matter to 
you, and I have done so,” replied Rama Rajah, simply. 

The Collector’s eyes dwelt upon his Assistant with a 
sympathetic regard. No one knew better than Newent the 
burden of temptation that lay on those young shoulders, 
More than once he had acted on the initiative in matters 
which were, by right, the prerogative of the younger civilian, so 
that Rama Rajah might be spared the importunities of his 
family. But it was not easy to make any departure from the 
ordinary routine. There were plenty of natives ready to assert 
that the chief had shown distrust by meddling. Moreover, 
there would come a time when Rama Rajah would have to 
stand alone, and would have a subordinate under him; and in 
preparation for that time, Newent was endeavouring to teach 
him to act independently and conscientiously. 

‘‘Whom do you honestly believe would be the right person 
to put in as Munsif?” inquired Newent. 

“His brother. He is popular in the village, and he will 
step into the place naturally, and will keep the household 
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together. The son is unmarried and little more than a 
schoolboy, though he has reached the eligible age.” 

* It seems to me a just choice, and if there has by chance 
been any foul play, the miscreant will not benefit by it Now, 
come into the drawing-room and see your old friend.” 

As they talked in the verandah the sound of Rama Rajah’s 
voice penetrated into the cool depths of the room. At his 
first words Dolores had risen from her seat, breathless, silent, 
expectant. She was thankful for the few minutes’ respite, 
during which she was able to still the throbbing of her heart, 
and regain her self-possession. When they entered they 
found her smiling and ready with a few well-chosen words of 
welcome. She laid her hand in that of Rama Rajah, 

‘Tt is good to meet you again, Rajah,” she said, her voice 
trembling slightly. 

“Good for me whatever it may be for you, Ranee,” he 
replied warmly, using the old familiar term which was his 
special privilege. The sound of it brought the colour with a 
sudden rush to her cheeks. Newent waited a few seconds, 
and then said— 

‘‘ You will not be going away just yet, so I shall see you 
again, I must go and finish the letters over which I fell 
asleep.” 

He left them, and sent a peon, as he went back to the 
office, to pull up the blinds. 

_ Come and sit near me, Rajah, I have so much to tell 
you and still more to hear.” 

She made room for him on the sofa by her side. As he 
took his seat she lifted her hand and touched him lightly on 
the arm and shoulder, running her fingers with a fluttering 
butterfly motion up his neck and head. Their contact brought 
back bygone days, when, with touch instead of sight, she 
recognized the shaven head with which he arrived as a boy, 
and the long £udumi, the lock of hair, hanging from his crown. 

‘“‘ First, let me see if there is any change in you. You are 
wearing the turban. It must be much more becoming than a 
hat. And what are these folds across your chest ?” 
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‘It is the only other piece of native dress besides the 
turban that I have on; a fine white muslin scarf, bordered 
with gold, like my turban. For the rest, my clothes are the 
same as I wore in England, but of thinner tweed.” 

Having satisfied herself that he had not changed in 
appearance, she demanded to be told all about his work. 
He complied with manifest pleasure, explaining the many 
duties that devolved upon him; and how he spent a large 
portion of the year travelling about the district, seeing to the 
administration of the laws that respect the rights of all men 
alike. 

‘I delight in my work, and hope to spend the rest of my 
life in it. It is absorbingly interesting, Ranee, to exercise a 
power that is free from all selfishness, and not founded upon 
the granting of favours, but upon its own recognized 
justice.” 

“ How pleased my father would have been to have heard 
you say that,” said Dolores, softly. 

“Tt was he who taught me to appreciate the English 
system of government. The more I see of its working, the 
more I marvel at the rulers who have succeeded in planting 
their system in a land where there was nothing but misrule, 
injustice, and oppression. My only regret is that my family 
do not seem capable of comprehending its greatness. Like 
the rest of the people of the land, they cannot understand that 
we must work for the good of the community, and not merely 
for the good of the individual.” 

For some time they talked, and Rama Rajah found himself 
slipping back into the old relations, The fascination of the 
old companionship reasserted itself, and a keen unusual 
pleasure filled his soul. There was no one throughout the 
length and breadth of India to whom he could open his heart 
thus, to whom he could speak of his troubles, domestic or 
professional, as he was speaking now to this English Ranee of 
his boyhood. He was just beginning to realize the charm of 
it, when the tinkle of silver bangles caused Dolores to lift her 
head. 
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“Come in, Veerama. Come and be introduced to my old 
friend, a fellow-countryman of yours.” 

They rose together, the hand of the blind lady resting 
lightly upon her companion’s arm. He glanced towards the 
door and saw a Hindu girl approaching. She was tall and 
well-grown in figure; and, as is so frequent with caste women, 
her features were regular and small, the lips being curved and 
full. She was dressed in a white muslin frock of simple 
English cut and over the frock was draped the Indian saree. 
A gold belt of solid but pliant metal encircled her waist, 
keeping the saree in its place. Her arms, bare to the elbow, 
were adorned with handsome bracelets, and about her neck 
was a rope of fine pearls. As she stood before him, with the 
ease and dignity of an English lady, she was a vision of 
perfect Oriental beauty. There was no sign of self-conscious- 
hess to mar that beauty, no shadow of the foolish simper that 
he knew too well, and was learning to dread in his own 
wife, | 

‘You have not shaken hands,” exclaimed Dolores, with 
her quickened perception. . 

Her fingers closed over those of Rama Rajah and with the 
other hand she felt for the hand of the girl. Bringing them 
together she said— 

‘You are both very dearto me. As my friends you must 
be friends with each other.” 

Rama Rajah stood motionless, withdrawing his hand as 
soon as he could from the somewhat unwilling clasp of the 
girl, The latter divined what was passing in his mind, and 
drawing herself up with a dignity that matched his own and 
at the same time surprised him, she. said— 

“JT am pleased to make your acquaintance, Rama Rajah, 
Pillai. ‘Together we share the friendship of one who is dear 
to us both.” Then, changing to Tamil, she added: “You are 
a Vellalan ; I am of the Shanar caste; our families cannot 
possibly be friends. Loree does not understand that there 
are difficulties in the way of friendship between the king-crow 
and the bat. But for her sake let us be English whilst we are 
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near her, and preserve at least a semblance of friendship, or 
she will be unhappy.” 

“ With pleasure, lady, if you will permit it. I shall take 
care always to bear in mind the fact that you are the sister of 
my old companion in exile, Desika Badra, Nadan.” 

“What are you two saying in that queer language of yours, 
Rama Rajah ?” 

“That for your sake, Ranee, we will be friends although 
fate has not caused us to be born in the same caste.” 

“Ah, I forgot! When I am with those I love, f forget 
everything but the fact that I love them as brother and 
sister.” 

The servant entered with the tea and having arranged it 
he touched a gong. At its summons Mrs. Newent appeared, 
her husband following. She dispensed the tea, Rama Rajah 
waiting on Dolores with his old attention and finding the old 
pleasure in it. He was assisted by Veerama, who refused to 
be altogether superseded. Presently she also received her 
cup from the hand of her hostess. 

“Do you find this tea as good as that which we used to 
drink beneath the elms upon the lawn?” asked Dolores of 
Rama Rajah. 

There was a slight pause which Newent himself broke by 
saying— 

“JT am sure that he does not find it as good, for the very 
excellent reason that he is not taking any.” . 

“Oh, but why? You used to love your afternoon cup of 
tea, Rama Rajah,” inquired Dolores. 

“ JT have given it up,” he replied, with some hesitation. 

‘‘Have you found something else that you like better? 
There is nothing that comes up to tea, in my opinion, and in 
a hot climate like this it is doubly acceptable. There is 
lemonade in the dining-room which I am sure Mrs. Newent 
will give you, if you prefer it to tea.” 

His embarrassment increased, and he was thankful when 
his chief again stepped into the breach and made the 
necessary explanation. Mrs, Newent addressed a remark to 
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the Assistant Collector by way of diverting his attention, and 
setting him at his ease. 

‘‘Rama Rajah is bound by his caste rules to eat and 
drink only that which is prepared by one of his own caste,” 
said Newent. 

Dolores listened with the shadow of distress on her face. 

‘¢There was no difficulty about his food when he was with 
us,” she protested. “He always loved his tea, especially in 
warm summer weather when we had it beneath the elms on the 
lawn. If he could take it then why cannot he take it now?” 

‘‘For the sake of his education it was necessary that he 
should go to England, and this involved the breaking of his 
caste. Since he returned his caste has been restored, and it 
would be unwise to break it again even for the sake of Miss 
Avondean.” 

In between the sentences he was exchanging with his 
hostess, Rama Rajah could hear what Newent was saying, 
and as he caught the purport of his words, the hot blood 
coursed through his veins, Yet his chief was only stating the 
true facts of the case. 

“Veerama finds no obstacle in conforming to our ways 
and eating with us,” asserted Dolores. “She is having tea 
with us at this very moment, is she not ?” 

“She is of a different caste, but her liberty is due to her 
father’s advanced views; he thinks that in some respects the 
laws of caste should be relaxed.” 

‘‘ Will she have to be restored to her caste?” 

‘Tam not sure. Probably it will depend upon whom she 
marries, and whether he is of the same liberal mind as her 
father.” 

‘“‘ Why was it necessary in the case of Rama Rajah ?” 

‘‘ His relations were old-fashioned and prejudiced, and 
they were insistent. Moreover, it was generally agreed that 
he would be held in greater respect by the people he was to 
assist me in governing, if he were in possession of the full 
status of his caste. You are not blaming him for conforming 
to the wishes of his family and his people, I hope?” 

ag 
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“Tam just a little disappointed,” she admitted, somewhat 
unwillingly ; and lowering her voice lest Rama Rajah should 
hear, she added, “When he was in England with us, he ate 
with us and was constantly in my dear father’s society and in 
mine as an equal; and on Sunday he went to church with 
me as though he were a Christian. It seems odd that after so 
many years of intimacy in the home circle, and of sympathy in 
religious matters, he should refuse to take a cup of tea with 
me on the score of religion.” 

‘“‘You must not blame him,” said Newent, with some 
earnestness. “He is bound by the iron rules of a com- 
munity. He will tell you so himself, if you ask him. Here 
he comes to take your cup, which you have neglected. I have 
been explaining to Miss Avondean, Rama Rajah, how it is 
that you can no longer join her at afternoon tea, and that it is 
no fault of yours.” 

Newent rose from his seat and signed to his Assistant to 
take it, which he did with a grateful glance. 

* Are you very much hurt, Ranee?” asked the soft voice 
of her old friend, The magic tones were not without their 
effect. 

‘I suppose it is all right. I remember years ago Mr. 
Newent told me that I must come to your country to feel the 
racial difference between us. Rajah, I still have a great deal 
to say. Will you call and see me again soon? or are there 
any mysterious caste reasons why you should not?” 

There was the suspicion of a pause before his answer 
came; but when he gave it, it was with a heartiness that 
removed all doubt. 

‘There are no caste reasons whatever why I should not 
see you frequently and have long talks with you.” 

Although he spoke with warmth a little sigh escaped him. 
She caught the sound and laid her hand upon his arm after 
her wont. 

‘You have much to tell me?” she queried in a low voice. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, looking at her with contemplation as 
though he were weighing many things in his mind, 
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‘ Rajah, are you going to introduce me to your wife ?” 

The words startled him. “My wife! She will not 
interest you.” 

It was the same excuse which he had given when she had 
upbraided him for not having confided the fact of his marriage 
to her, during the many years he was resident under her 
father’s roof. 

“‘ Anything that concerns you is of absorbing interest to 
me, as I told you once before. You have spoken to her of 
your life in England? of your old tutar? of me ?” 

He answered haltingly, more ill at ease than she without 
the use of her eyes could guess, . 

‘¢Ranee, it was of no use. It is but folly to speak to the 
tortoise of the turtle dove. She could not understand.” 

‘Whether she desires it or not, I have a strong wish to 
meet her, to hold her hand in mine, to hear her voice. Is 
she afraid to come out? Is she what you call purdahshin?” 

‘* Not exactly. The women of the South are not purdah- 
shin; but those who can afford to have closed carriages, like 
English ladies, use them, and do not walk in the streets.” 

‘‘ Has she a carriage P” 

‘‘ Certainly ; and my mother as well.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she is shy and nervous about coming out to see 
a stranger. I will call upon her.” 

His confusion increased, and after an awkward pause, 
during which she waited expectant, he said— 

‘“‘ My wife has not beem educated like Desika’s sister. She 
is full of prejudices and I do not know if she—she will receive 
you,” he brought the words out with difficulty. ‘Our ways 
are so different from yours, and she has no knowledge of 
English manners.” 

‘Then she can be no companion for you,” she cried, with 
a touch of unconscious jealousy in her tone. 

‘‘ The Hindu does not ask companionship from his wife.” 

‘¢ What then, does he require of her?” 

“Obedience and motherhood.” 

“ Has your wife fulfilled your expectations ?” 
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He smiled, but not happily. 

‘I am bound to admit that my wife is not a mother, and 
also that she is not always obedient. She was left too long in 
her father’s house.” 

During their conversation Newent had returned to his 
sitting-room, whilst Mrs. Newent had retired to dress for the 
evening drive. Veerama had also disappeared. ‘They were 
therefore alone and Dolores was aware of the fact as her ears 
seldom failed her. 

“Oh, let me see her! Let me meet her and speak with 
her! Leave it to me, and I will arrange it!” she cried. 

At this moment the chink of the silver anklets and toe- 
rings warned Dolores that Veerama had returned. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ASSISTANT COLLECTOR AT HOME 


As Veerama approached, Rama Rajah stood aside with the 
indescribable hauteur that marks the higher castes of India. 
His attitude was not exactly indicative of personal scorn or 
contempt. It was an imstinctive aloofness, a sub-consciousness 
of superiority of birth which was controlled and partly concealed 
by that very superiority of breeding. 

Veerama was aware of the reserve that enveloped him, and 
she experienced an impulse that was inherent to efface herself 
and remove her person from his sight. But her English 
training had been so contrary to all the promptings of caste 
that she involuntarily combated the sensation of inferiority and 
conquered it. Lifting her small head with dignity she addressed 
him personally. As she spoke the courtliness which he, too, had 
imbibed from the same foreign source caused him to listen. 
As he listened his eyes rested on her face with the appreciation 
which young men and women must feel for each other when 
the mental qualities are equal. 

‘Loree asked me to be sure to remember that you would 
like to see these photographs,” she said, as she prepared to open 
the portfolio which she carried. 

‘*To be sure!” cried Dolores. “1 am so glad that you 
have not forgotten them, Veerama, as I had for the moment. 
I am told that they are very good, Rajah. Let me see if you 
can recognize the places.” 

The time slipped rapidly away as the talk flowed into 
smoother channels, and the Assistant Collector was beguiled 
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into temporary oblivion of family ties and caste rules. He 
found himself conversing easily with Veerama as though she 
were an English girl, and the fact that they used the English 
language helped to put them at their ease. Nor did it seem 
strange that he should be talking to a lady of his own 
nationality, with Dolores there to take the lead and direct the 
conversation. 

They spoke of the river with sympathetic pleasure, of the 
song-birds in the woods in spring, of the gay crowd of boats in 
the summer, of the beauty of the landscape in autumn, and of 
the strange frost-bound land in winter. Led on by Dolores 
they discovered mutual friends in Maidenhead from whom both 
had accepted hospitality, The clock struck five and Mrs, 
Newent’s carriage drove up to the verandah; Rama Rajah 
sprang to his feet with an apology. 

‘“‘T am keeping you from your evening drive, Ranee,” he 
cried ; ‘‘and here comes Mrs, Newent ready to take you out.” 

He began to make his adieux without further delay. 

‘*T have not said a quarter of what is in my mind; and as 
for you, you have told me next to nothing about yourself,” 
Dolores exclaimed, retaining his hand a moment. ‘“ You must 
come again soon, even though you won't drink tea with me.” 

“If Mrs, Newent will allow me,” he replied, glancing at his 
chief’s wife, who bent her head in cordial assent. ‘TI shall be 
very glad to call again soon, I-—I—have found no friend like 
you, Ranee.” 

The last sentence was uttered rapidly, and ina low regretful 
tone ; but her quick ear caught it, and she understood all that 
it meant. 

He turned towards the verandah. The coachman of Mrs. 
Newent’s carriage seeing him approach drove away to allow of 
the brougham being brought up to the portico. Rama Rajah 
could not help comparing the two equipages. They were both 
good of their kind; but the appearance of his own neat 
brougham was utterly spoiled by the shabbiness of the coach- 
man and syce. Their tattered clothes were not even clean, 
and he felt ashamed of being seen with such servants. For 
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once in his life he was glad that Miss Avondean had not the 
use of her eyes. He stepped quickly into the carriage, and 
was whirled out into the road towards the town by the prancing 
fretful Arab. 

As he rode, leaning back on his cushions in deep con- 
templation, he had an’ opportunity of reviewing the situation. 
It was evident that his old friend had been surprised, and 
possibly a little pained at his refusal to join her in the pleasant 
informal afternoon meal, She did not understand the meaning 
of caste; how could she? Perhaps Mr. Newent had made it 
clearer to her. The blood surged to his brow as he thought 
of what an explanation might reveal. He recalled the ritual 
by which he had been reinstated, and shuddered at the 
recollection. 

For some time after his return he had resolutely refused to 
perform the necessary ceremonies for the restitution of his caste. 
But his chief counselled compliance as he foresaw difficulties 
with the men over whom the Assistant had authority. If his 
own relations and caste people despised him, considering him 
degraded, was it likely that he would be respected by the rest 
of the world? Reluctantly he consented to undergo the 
humiliating ceremonies, some of which were actually repulsive 
and nauseating as well as degrading in his Europeanized eyes, 
His family rejoiced—as indeed they had every reason—and 
Rama Rajah experienced the benefit immediately. It was 
shown within the house in the bearing of his relatives, of his 
attendants, of the servants outside the house. Even Lukshmi, 
his wife, the scornful capricious beauty of the establishment, 
bore herself with greater respect, and a little less scorn. 

Abroad the contrast in the carriage of the men with whom he 
had dealings was marked, and though he sighed over the 
disagreeable memory of what he had gone through, he recognized 
the fact that he had done right in submitting to the ordeal. 
Yet such was the strange anomaly, the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the teaching of the West with the practice of the East, 
that he could not recall those dreadful ceremonies by which he 
rose in the estimation of his fellow-compatriots without a 
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burning sense of shame and humiliation of spirit. The thought 
that Dolores might learn some of the details was insupportable. 
He took comfort in the knowledge that they were of a nature 
which made it almost impossible for Mr. Newent to speak of 
them in detail to a lady without offending the canons of good 
taste. The only person who might be able to describe them 
would be Veerama. Would she doso? As he called to mind 
the refined intellectual face, the steadfast eye, and the full firm 
lips, he took courage. The training of Dolores had left its 
impress upon her character, and the sister of Desika, he felt 
sure, possessed the nobility of mind and generosity of spirit 
which so often marks the woman of the West irrespective of 
birth. 

There was work waiting for the Assistant Collector which 
had accumulated during his absence in the district. When the 
brougham presently slowed down to a walking pace, he called 
impatiently to the coachman to go on. 

“I cannot drive faster, sir; the road is blocked,” was the 
reply. 

Rama Rajah looked out of the window. In the centre of 
the narrow street through which they were passing, walked a 
Brahmin beggar, his only garment being a travel-stained cloth 
wrapped round his loins. The syce with salaams and the 
utterance of the word “Swami” in an awed voice pointed to 
the impatient Arab champing its bit and rocking its elegant 
frame in high-stepping ambling. The Brahmin took no notice, 
but continued his way in the centre of the road. Had he been 
a man of low caste the syce would have acted very differently. 
After a warning shout he would have taken him unceremoniously 
by the shoulders and compelled him to go to the side. Under 
the circumstances the syce fell back, making a sign to the 
coachman, who took a firmer grip of the reins to check the 
impatience of the fiery steed. The effect of restraint was 
giving the cccupant of the carriage a succession of jerks which 
were not only uncomfortable, but served to irritate a mind 
already sore with unpleasant thoughts. He beckoned to the 
syce who was on foot. 
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‘* Cannot the coachman pass on one side or the other?” he 
demanded. . 

“Excellency, it is impossible without endangering the life 
of the holy one. He will turn presently when we come to the 
street leading to the door of the temple by which all the holy 
ones enter.” 

The oriental nature of the Assistant Collector instinctively 
submitted to the time-honoured rule of giving place to the 
higher caste. But at the same time his Eyropean education 
roused in his breast a curious resentment towards the exercise 
of the Brahmin’s prerogative. Here was a beggar, steeped in 
ignorance and swathed in a primitive garment suitable to a 
savage race, taking precedence of the highly educated Govern- 
ment official in whose hands rested an imperial power that was 
felt by all who lived under it. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped with a jerk which threw 
Rama Rajah forward. The beggar had stopped in the middle 
of the road to receive alms brought out from a house in the 
street. The people who presented them made a request at 
the same time after the manner of a prayer for a certain benefit. 
As the Brahmin held out the little brass bowl to receive the 
offering he spat behind him in the direction of the carriage. A 
woman with a weakling child in her arms was passing. She 
instantly “ made clay” and anointed the limbs of her little one 
with the precious ointment, continuing on her way in perfect 
faith and self-congratulation. Then the Brahmin moved to the 
side of the road with slow deliberate steps. 

‘You may pass,” he said, looking at Rama Rajah directly. 

He used the same mode of speech as the Assistant Collector 
had employed in addressing the syce, the form always used by 
the superior towards the inferior. There was nothing strange 
in what had occurred, nothing to excite the wonder of the 
passers-by. On the contrary the Vellalan had behaved with 
due decorum to the Brahmin in awaiting his pleasure and in 
not having attempted to force his way, an action which might 
have brought down a curse upon his head. Yet to Rama 
Rajah the incident was galling. 
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The recognition of this fact did not add to his peace of 
mind. His attitude towards the Brahmin was contrary to all 
the accepted teaching of his race. He ought to have congratu- 
lated himself on the encounter; it was a piece of good fortune, 
and when the man stood aside, he passed him on the lucky side. 
Had the incident happened yesterday he would have met it 
more evenly, but somehow to-day matters were assuming a 
new aspect, and he was contemplating the practical working of 
caste rules with fresh vision, a vision that was not loyal to his 
birth and his nation, Within the short space of an hour his 
caste rules had caused him to assume an attitude of superiority 
towards a refined and educated native lady, his equal in every 
respect but birth, whilst he had had to submit to the contemp- 
tuous arrogance of an illiterate beggar who exhibited his 
contempt and superiority in a coarse uncultivated manner 
towards himself. 

He did not attempt to ignore the situation. On the con-~ 
trary, with that delicate perception which comes so easily to 
educated India, he acknowledged the source of his new critical 
mood. It was due to his renewed intercourse with Dolores. 
Since he had spoken with her, felt her touch upon his arm and 
come within the magic circle of her personal influence and 
sympathy, an insidious spirit of criticism had taken possession 
of him. Unconsciously he was viewing his own practical life 
from her point, measuring the everyday customs of his country 
by her standard, and finding them lamentably wanting. For 
the first time in his life he realized the enormous difference 
that existed between the teaching of the East and the West. 

In the midst of his ruminations the carriage drew up under 
the portico of his own house. It was a large building with 
deep verandahs nearly surrounding it. Where the architect 
had omitted the verandah, it had been added in bamboo and 
palm leaf materials. Every opening was jealously screened 
with hanging blinds of rattan through which the inmates could 
see without being seen, It was possible to roll the blinds up, 
but this was seldom done except before the rooms occupied by 
the Assistant Collector. He required light for the transaction 
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of his business, and his long residence in England. had made 
him dislike the darkened airless rooms so dear to the heart of 
all natives of India. 

He glanced up at the house as the brougham approached 
the portico, and noted, with a little sigh of resignation to the 
inevitable, that every blind was down, though the sun would 
soon sink behind the horizon of trees. As he mounted the 
steps of the verandah he turned to speak to the coachman. 

‘‘ Why are you not wearing the white clothes that I provided 
for you? You and the syce are not fit to be seen in those red 
rags.” 

The coachman made an obeisance as he replied, “ The big 
mistress has locked up the new garments in her room, sir. 
They are to be kept, she says, until the time when his Excel- 
lency the Governor pays his visit to the town.” 

Rama Rajah paused a moment; then remembering the 
futility of pitting his authority against that of his mother, he 
entered the house without further remark. He would have 
passed straight into the room which was called his office, but a 
voice arrested his steps. 

“My son!” cried the shrill tones of his mother. “Stay a 
moment; I have something to say. Whence this hurry? The 
house-dog runs to and fro with much barking, when he could 
better mind his business by lying peacefully on the threshold. 
You run after your work too much, my son, like the foolish 
Englishmen who rule us, Let your work run after you. Be 
sure that it will come to your feet as soon as the necessity 
arises for it to be done.” 

“ What is it you want, mother?” he asked, when at length 
she stopped. 

‘‘Where have you been?” she inquired with some 
curiosity, 

**To see the Collector.” 

She lifted her chin with a disdainful snort as she con- 
tinued— : 

“Whilst you are young and but an Assistant you must 
attend on him. By-and-by, when you are the Collector, 
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matters will be changed and the Assistant will have to wait on 
your pleasure. May the gods send that he be a European. 
Then will we keep him waiting whilst his chief, the Collector, 
is bathing or eating, or at his devotions, or sleeping. ‘ His 
excellency dines and may not be disturbed;’ ‘His honour 
sleeps and is not to be awakened.’” 

The old lady laughed at the picture she drew. 

‘‘ What did you want of me, mother?” asked Rama Rajah, 
with difficulty controlling his impatience. He had listened to 
the same kind of anticipation on the part of various members 
of his family many times previously and had learned that it was 
best to keep silence. 

“ Many things, my son. First, tell me who will be chosen 
for the Munsif’s appointment at Sivapet ?” 

*‘ How did you know that it was vacant ?” he asked, with a 
swift glance that was not free from certain suspicions. 

‘“‘ News flies quicker than the feet of a horse. The death 
of the late Munsif is known throughout the bazaar. To whom 
will the appointment go ?” 

“It is not yet decided,” he replied shortly. 

‘‘Our relative has been waiting patiently these four years 
for something good from your hands; but you have been ever 
forgetful of those who have the strongest claim upon you. 
With your father’s money your education was paid for. By his 
aid did you enter the service of the Sirkar. And now, when 
opportunity offers to repay him by bestowing gifts upon his 
family, you fail to render what is due.” 

They had moved into a room on the right which, in the 
establishment of an Englishman would have been the reception- 
room, and as such Rama Rajah regarded it. There was a 
round table in the centre; sofa and chairs were placed with 
mathematical precision against the walls. A large bunch of 
artificial flowers stood in the middle of the table upon a woollen 
mat of brilliant colours, and this was the only ornament to be 
seen. The effect with the lowered blinds was dreary in the 
extreme and it never failed to strike Rama Rajah as he entered 
and passed through the room on his way to his office. 
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He took a seat on one of the chairs resigning himself to 
hear his mother out at once rather than have the interruption 
of her presence later when he wanted to write. One of the 
dependents of the house, guided by the sound of the voice of 
the mistress, entered with a bundle of soiled linen which she 
began to count out in unsightly heaps. 

‘What are you doing here with the dhoby’s things? Take 
them away,” said Rama Rajah, with some annoyance. 

‘‘Let them be,” countermanded his mother, in a peremp- 
tory tone which he knew of old. “The clothes must be 
counted before me or half of them will be stolen. Proceed with 
your work,” she concluded, addressing the woman imperiously, 

During this little interlude Rama Rajah had risen with the 
intention of escaping to his room. His mother caught him 
by the arm. 

‘Sit down again, my son. I must learn more about this 
Munsif’s post. There is the late Munsif’s family.” She paused 
and looked sharply into his face for information, but he was 
silent. She enumerated the different candidates with a 
running commentary upon their merits and demerits, showing 
a remarkable knowledge of the circumstances of the vacant 
appointment. Then she pressed Rama Rajah to tell her who 
was likely to obtain the coveted post. But he resisted. all her 
entreaties and repeated more than once that nothing was 
settled at present. He knew too well why the information 
was so much desired, and he had no intention of putting 
temptation in her way. 

“Ts that all you desire to ask?” he said. ‘I must not be 
idle. There is an accumulation of work awaiting me on my 
office table.” 

‘No, my son, that is not all. Ah, stupid! you have put 
one of the lamp-cloths with the young master’s handkerchiefs. 
Count them over again.” After a momentary pause during 
which she devoted all her attention to the woman she said, 
“J want to speak to you about your marriage.” 

‘‘ Another time will be more convenient,” he answered, as 
he glanced at their companion, 
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“ For you, perhaps, but not forme. Dah! Bring mea chair.” 

This last was addressed to the woman who was knotting 
up the corners of the soiled sheet that contained the clothes. 
The order was executed, and Rama Rajah’s mother seated 
herself, not with a view of adding to her comfort, for she was 
not used to sitting upon chairs, but she imagined that she 
would thus convey to her son’s mind the importance of the 
discussion. Rama Rajah was unwilling to speak of a matter 
before a dependent that was in his opinion of a personal and 
private nature. 

‘‘Come into my room and we will talk it over there,” he 
proposed. 

‘Why will it not do here? You need not fear her. Is 
she not one of the family, the widow of my uncle’s son? 
Shuh ! she is of no more importance than the squirrel in the 
verandah and not a quarter so talkative. Sit down, my son, 
sit down and let me rest too, whilst I watch this foolish person 
make up the bundle for the dhoby.” 

Much against his will he sank into the chair again and 
resigned himself to listen. 

‘We have received a letter this very day from one, 
Vencata, of our caste, a man owning land in Tinnevelly, who 
offers his daughter. She is twelve years old, a fine well-grown 
girl, comely in appearance and peaceable in her temper. It 
seems to your father and myself that she will be most suitable. 
The demands of Vencata are ridiculous, but they can be 
lessened. The tiger roars for a great deal more than he is 
contented to take. Your father has written to say that we 
will think about the matter but that we have other designs 
for you elsewhere. This will show him that we are not 
begging for his daughter.” 

“Listen, mother. You and my father have been good 
to me, and I acknowledge my indebtedness. I would not 
willingly cross you; nor give offence by refusing to consent 
to all that you propose for the welfare of the family. But in 
this case I must speak. I do not desire a second wife, I 
am satisfied with the wife you have already given me,” 
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* But I am not; your father is not; the whole family is 
dissatisfied,” rapped out the old lady sharply, as she twitched 
impatiently at the folds of her rich silken cloth, 

‘*‘ What does my wife say ?” 

‘What can she say,—she, a childless woman? Often she 
falls into my arms with passionate tears, crying that the gods 
are cruel, and saying that I must look to another woman to 
give me that greatest of all gifts for the aged, a son’s son. 
My heart aches for her, and our tears mingle, but matters 
do not mend. We have made pilgrimages to the temple of 
Srirangam and Chidumbaram together, and we have worshipped 
at the big temple here—thou knowest, beloved son! thou 
knowest !” 

She bowed her head and the tears fell. The enslaved 
widow wept in sympathy as she waited unnoticed for her 
orders. 

‘Yes, I understand,” murmured the Assistant Collector. 

“‘ And yet no child has been vouchsafed. At his last visit 
the aged guru promised that our prayers should be heard. 
But he died soon after and the gods have forgotten us, His 
successor we have not yet seen. Your father has written to 
him to ask if we shall not do well to provide you with another 
wife.” 

“‘The house is full enough as it is,” remarked Rama 
Rajah, with rebellion echoing in his tone. 

She turned upon him with a flash of anger. 

‘¢Ay, indeed ! and whose fault is it that we are crowded 
like a chuttram on a feast day? If you would repeat con- 
stantly your request to be transferred to the Tinnevelly dis- 
trict, Government would grant it. There we should be able 
to live on our own property with more houseroom. And 
how good it would be to go there! What wealth might we 
not accumulate with yourself as Assistant Collector! What 
favours could you not grant to our many relatives! In time 
nearly every post worth having might be in the hands of one 
or other of our relations, Many of them would pay well, too, 
for your favour.” 
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The dhoby’s bundle was made up and the mistress signed 
to the broken-spirited widow to take it away. Rama Rajah 
rose. 

‘¢] will think over Vencata’s proposal,” he conceded, 
hoping thus to satisfy her. But she knew her son too well 
to be put off in that manner. He had a will of his own, as 
she had discovered long ago, and was not to be driven. He 
was only temporizing when he promised to consider the 
question. She broke out angrily. 

“Ay! ay! think it over! Too well I understand what 
that means.” 

At this moment Doraswamy, her husband, strolled in from 
the street. His wife’s impatient tones and his son’s flashing 
eye told him without further explanation that pressure was 
being put upon an unwilling horse. It had occurred to his 
mind more than once that the Assistant Collector, with his 
independent income and his Western notions, might some day 
shake off a yoke that galled him too severely. He thought 
it wise to seize the opportunity of sounding a note of 
warning. 

“Hallo, wife, ever grumbling at the boy! Take care 
that you do not grumble him altogether into the arms of his 
adopted mother, the British Sirkar. She will worry him less 
because she will neither pet nor scold him nor ask him to 
grant favours.” 

‘He has disappointed me again. He refuses all my 
requests ; and now that we are willing to go to the trouble and 
expense of procuring another wife for him, he turns away dis- 
pleased,” she complained. ‘Was there ever a man in this 
world who found a second wife distasteful when the first had 
proved barren? Truly his English education has filled his 
head with foolishness.” 

‘‘Mother, you ask impossible things of me,” cried Rama 
Rajah, distressed at the sight of his mother’s tears. “I have 
told you that I will think over the question of a second 
marriage. As for your other requests, you sent me to England 
where they tried to teach me to act as an Englishman, If you 
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had wished me to follow the old pathway you should have kept 
me with you. As it is I desire to be worthy of my trust, and I 
will not sell my patronage. The man who is most worthy 
shall have the appointment.” 

“ Most worthy !” she exclaimed in mocking tones. “Is 
one more worthy than another inthis land! Is not worthiness 
another term for cleverness? Why should you not appoint 
our relative to the vacant post of Munsif? Give it to him, my 
son,” she pleaded in softening entreaty, “and the blessing of 
the whole family will rest upon you.” 

“T cannot,” he replied, gently but firmly. “I am only 
following the example of the Englishmen who fill such 
appointments as I hold. They do not promote their 
relations.” 

Doraswamy, who had been an amused listener, laughed as 
he remarked— 

“The monkey can be very virtuous in a garden where there 
are no nuts. We know not what the Englishman might do if 
he had his relations living around him and under his own 
roof.” 

His wife left the room, a fold of her cloth pressed to her 
eyes. Rama Rajah looked after her with regret but with 
no sign of yielding, and turning to his philosophical father, 
asked : 

‘‘How am I to please my mother and do my duty to 
Government ?” 

“My boy, the river can only run down one channel if it is 
to remain swift and strong.” 

“ And which channel is best ?” 

~ “That is known only to the river itself; it alone can 
choose.” 

‘* My mother’s entreaties make the choice difficult. She 
clamours to get her own way against my judgment.” 

** Women are like bells; they make much noise, whether it 
is to call a hundred thousand worshippers to the yearly feast 
- at the temple or whether it is merely to let the temple poojari 
know that it is time to pour fresh oil into the lamp before the 
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idol. Therefore it is a mistake to pay too much attention to 
their voices.” 

‘¢ But there is my mother’s anger.” 

‘Tt is like the crimson in the sunset sky and will pass. 
My son, if the bullocks stopped every time the wheels shrieked 
they would never get to their journey’s end.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FIRST WIFE 


Rama RajaAd retired to his sitting-room where a pile of official 
papers on his writing-table awaited his attention. The apart- 
ment, which could be entered from the reception room, opened 
into a side verandah. Here the Government peons sat 
during the day, in readiness to receive their orders and go 
on messages connected with their master’s business. Besides 
the writing-table and revolving seat, the room contained a 
small round dining-table, a dinner-waggon, and a few chairs, 
This furniture was a concession unwillingly accorded by his 
mother. She declared such innovations to be highly ridiculous 
and not conducive to the maintenance of his caste and his 
dignity ; she tried in vain to persuade him to give them up, 
but he was firm in his refusal. So his meals were served upon 
a white table-cloth, and he ate his food with knife, fork, and 
spoon in English fashion, whilst his family, including his wife, 
partook of theirs in another room seated on the floor, dipping 
their fingers into their plates as their ancestors had done for 
generations before them. 

The appearance of the house throughout bore evidence of 
competence if not of actual wealth, but it was in Hindu fashion, 
To the European eye it would have seemed a curious mixture 
of extravagant and penurious taste. There was no scheme of . 
colour nor of arrangement in any one of the rooms. Curtains 
of thick material hung where they were actually required to 
screen doorways and windows. The floors were matted with 
fine grass matting, and some handsome rugs were thrown care- 
lessly about with satin and chintz pillows, regardless of any 
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decorative design. Equally incongruous, except in Rama 
Rajah’s room, was the furniture, a table or cabinet, a settee or 
highly ornamental pier-glass being placed here and there with- 
out method. Evidence of the housemaid’s brush there was 
none, nor of the delicate touch of the lady’s hand which is so 
marked in the English home. 

Besides Rama Rajah, his father and mother and wife, there 
were other relations of at least three generations living under 
the same roof, uncles, cousins, aunts, and several individuals 
who were relatives of relatives but otherwise not connected 
with the master of the house and his son. Those who were 
poor gave honourable service in some domestic capacity or - 
other, cooking, cleaning—when any cleaning was done, which 
was not often—tending the fowls, marketing, and, most of all, 
bringing gossiping tales to amuse the great ones and so find 
momentary favour in their eyes. 

Doraswamy’s wife, whose word was law throughout the 
whole establishment, did nothing but keep a watchful eye upon 
what was going on. She issued arbitrary and often capricious 
but not ill-natured mandates to all alike from her husband 
down to the smallest urchin in the wash-house. In this she 
was assisted by Lukshmi, the spoilt beauty of her father’s 
house and now a disappointed beauty in her husband’s family, 
Having a full share of shrewdness, she quickly discovered on 
her marriage that it would be to her advantage to propitiate 
her mother-in-law. To fascinate and to charm was as the 
breath of life to her; wherein she differed in no way from the 
beauties of other nations. So she set herself with a will to 
ingratiate herself, and was successful with one exception. 

Had the family been poor she would have had no time to 
exercise her wiles upon any of its members, but would have 
been obliged to put her hand to housework. But in Doras- 
wamy’s domestic circle there were plenty of people to do all 
that was required and Lukshmi lived in opulent ease. When 
she had finished her toilet and fastened upon her soft rounded 
arms and delicate ankles all the gold and silver ornaments 
which it pleased her to wear, when she had pushed a ball of 
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sweet jasmin blossom into the glossy black strands of her 
scented hair, fixed the gold boss at the back of her head, 
clasped the necklaces of pearl, emerald, and gold upon her 
neck, and when finally she had touched her lips and eyes, she 
had finished her occupation for the day. There remained only 
the eating and sleeping and the gossiping with an occasional 
drive. 

But Lukshmi did not care much for the drive. Tobe shut 
up in a close carriage and whirled along a dusty road, even 
though there were no restrictions placed on staring out of the 
window, possessed no charm for her. The sights that met her 
eye were devoid of excitement and the journey was purposeless., 
It was infinitely more amusing to remain in the busy house- 
hold, and to question the women who had been to market, and 
the peons as they returned from their errands, to listen to the — 
complaints and petitions of the men who came in from the 
district with the purpose of obtaining the ear of the Assistant 
Collector with requests for special favours. 

Whatever suspicions Rama Rajah might have had, he was 
carefully kept in ignorance of the little comedies and tragedies 
which were sometimes enacted in the verandah on the side of 
the house opposite to his room, a verandah where the blinds 
were always kept lowered. The women’s apartments opened 
upon this verandah, and they were further screened by a thick 
hedge of Mysore thorn, trained some eight feet high with only 
a narrow path between the hedge and the verandah steps, 

Here sat the mother and wife of the Assistant Collector 
listening to strange stories and still stranger requests. Here 
they made promises in his name, and sold the favours which 
he was endeavouring to bestow impartially upon those who 
seemed most worthy. 

At the end of each audience, a jewelled arm was extended 
and a small palm was held out into which were dropped offer- 
ings, some great and some small. Nothing came amiss from 
the pice to the gold mohore, And if the suppliants returned 
with subsequent expressions of disappointment and reproach, 
the complainant was given to understand that his rival had 
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been more generous. Surely it was easy to understand that 
the coveted post always went to the highest bidder. The 
gift so barren of result was not restored, but a promise was 
made that it would be remembered when next there was an 
occasion to bring an. offering. So the grumbler departed, 
partially appeased by indefinite promises of future benefits— 
which might be his—provided always that he was able to 
outbid others. Then, when the fortunate candidate entered 
on his new sphere, he took care to repay himself the outlay 
incurred in securing the post. There were many of these 
minor appointments in the gift of the Assistant Collector, and 
on the whole there was general satisfaction in the disposal of 
them. This was due to the old lady’s diplomacy. She was 
never guilty of permitting the unsuccessful candidate to outbid 
the man whom her son had chosen. The strangest part of it 
was the willingness of the successful one to be squeezed to the 
fullest extent. So foreign to all tradition was the impartial 
distribution of favours, that the recipient accepted the im- 
position as a matter of custom, and never dreamed of 
exposing the practice as long as the game was played fairly. 

While Rama Rajah looked through his letters, his mother 
was seated in the twilight listening to the pleading of a 
member of the Tahsildar’s family. 

‘It is useless; I cannot get you the post for so small a 
sum,” said the voice of the old lady behind the bamboo blind. 
Through it she could dimly discern the outline of the figure 
of the applicant against the green hedge, whilst he could 
distinguish nothing. 

“J have given all that I can spare; I am but a poor man, 
most honourable lady.” 

‘‘The Munsif’s brother brought a greater gift, so what 
could I do? In consideration it was but right to speak to 
my son in his favour,” replied the mother of the Assistant 
Collector, having shrewdly guessed at her son’s intentions. 

‘Can you not say something also in my favour, oh 
mother of the universe ?” pleaded the man with an insinuating 
manner which was flattering but not effectual. 
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“It might be possible if I were so inclined,” replied the 
old lady, with an assumption of power that impressed her 
hearer. ‘ But why should the hand be held out to help when 
the palm is empty ?” 

‘Not quite empty, gracious lady. If you will extend it 
once more, I will do my best to outweigh the man you have 
favoured,” 

The blind was drawn back sufficiently to allow an arm to 
be gently moved towards the speaker. There was a gleam of 
gold in the twilight and a bangle was dropped into the palm. 
After some moments of suspense the bangle was passed back 
again and thrust upon the unwilling donor. Lukshmi who 
had been a silent witness of the scene sighed. The bracelet 
was of solid gold with an emerald set in the middle. She had 
nothing like it among all her treasures, and her greedy self- 
indulgent little soul coveted it. She made a sign to her 
mother-in-law to keep the jewel, but Doraswamy’s wife replied 
with a gesture of dissent. 

‘‘-You are too late; the promise has been given and the 
business is on the point of being concluded. It is a pity that 
you did not come this morning ; then we might have arranged 
it. Take back your jewel. The small sum of money you 
brought yesterday I will keep, that I may remember you on 
the next occasion when favours are to be dispensed by my 
son, Go, you need not remain longer.” 

With these words she turned away from the blind, and the 
man knew that it was useless to plead any more. But like all 
Orientals, he did not take his departure immediately. There 
was no hurry, and the lady might think better of her decision 
half an hour hence. So he moved to the vicinity of the out- 
houses and sat down under a tree to wait. 

“Why did you not take the bangle, mother? It is just 
what I have been wanting,” said Lukshmi, as soon as the man 
had disappeared. 

Tt came too late. Moreover, I have discovered that my 
son intends to appoint the brother of the late Munsif. We 
-can do no more in this matter so we will think of another. 
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To-morrow we should have the people coming to us about the 
abatement of the tax upon their crops. It has been a dry 
season, and there will be reductions. Daughter, you must 
find out which part of the district my son thinks has suffered 
most. Power without knowledge is like a stick in the hand of 
the blind. Bah! child! you are always eating sweets or chew- 
ing betel ! Was ever such a greedy girl! You are not listening 
to what I say. Seek your husband, by-and-by, and find out 
where favours will be showered.” 

With this speech the old lady left the room to go to the 
back of the house, where the cows were being milked under 
the supervision of one of the numerous relatives. 

Lukshmi remained seated by the lowered blind. ‘Through 
it she could see the primrose light in the sunset sky, with the 
films of crimson vapour and the black specks of the homeward 
flying rooks and crows. Her mind was occupied with herself 
and her own affairs, and she was utterly indifferent to the 
beauties of nature. The one trouble of her life was ever 
present, her childlessness. To the European woman such a 
condition may lead to some unhappiness; but to the Hindu 
it is nothing less than calamitous. It is failure in the com- 
pletion of life, an imperfection equivalent to the loss of a limb 
or of one of the senses, an involuntary crime. And the con- 
sciousness of failure weighs heavily and brings with it a sense 
of disgrace. There is also a feeling of injustice, for though 
the woman is always blamed, who can say if the fault be with 
her? ‘This injustice was rankling in the mind of the young 
wife, as she thought of the step proposed by her mother-in-law 
for remedying the want of an heir. She sat there endeavour- 
ing to console herself with pandering to her tastes for 
eating and self-adornment, and tried to forget her sorrow by 
concentrating her thoughts upon the rejected bangle. 

The light was fading in the western sky with the rapidity 
of the tropics, and the room grew dark with its blinds and the 
hedge outside. A word spoken low fell on her ear. 

“Lady, lady, will you not consider my prayer and accept 
my offering?” 
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It was the applicant who had been rejected by her mother- 
in-law. A sudden suggestion shot through her brain like the 
whisper of a tempter. She touched the blind causing it to 
shake. The movement did not escape the watchful eyes 
outside, and in another moment the man had crept up the 
steps towards the spot where he had seen the fingers grasp the 
blind. 

Rama Rajah lifted his eyes from the papers he was con- 
scientiously perusing, drew a deep sigh and rose from his 
chair, as the attendant entered to lay the cloth for dinner. 
He had removed his turban, exposing his short hair. This 
fashion of wearing the hair like a European was another 
subject of dispute between himself and his mother, and the 
object of scorn on the part of his wife. But though he had 
complied with their wishes regarding the restoration of his 
caste according to the prescribed rules, in matters of less 
importance, such as the wearing of his hair and certain 
garments, the use of European furniture, the taking of his 
meals after the manner of the English, he had been firm to 
obstinacy, resisting entreaty and abuse alike. 

As he seated himself at his solitary dinner, his muslin 
scarf thrown aside with the turban, he looked more like the Rama 
Rajah of Maidenhead days than when he presented himself 
at the house of the Collector. But the face no longer wore 
the reposeful expression which had accorded so well with the 
pleasant voice. There were fresh lines about the mouth, the 
brow was beginning to contract an habitual frown, and his 
eyes were clouded with care. The anxiety was borne of the 
attempt to do the work of an Englishman, in the spirit of an 
Englishman, when fate had made him the son of Hindu 
parents, As well might the graceful deer of the forest, with 
its agility to pass through the sinuous paths of the jungle, try 
to pace along the metalled highway, like the iron-shod horse 
drawing its load behind it. Weariness’ and despondency were 
the result of his labours. When he was most conscious of his 
own disinterestedness, his own integrity, he was most alive to 
the conviction that his efforts failed, Although he did not see 
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and hear what went on in that verandah on the other side of 
the house, though he was often ignorant of the visits that were 
paid, he had occasion to suspect that he was forestalled and 
circumvented, He chafed at the existence of evils upon which 
he could not lay his finger. ‘The victims themselves assisted 
by keeping their secrets. ‘They were content as long as fair 
play in accordance with marmoo/—custom—was observed. If 
there had been any unfairness of dealing, if favours had not 
been obtained by the highest bidders, the voice of complaint 
would assuredly have reached the ears of the Assistant Collector, 
and possibly of the chief civilian himself. 

But as has been already stated, the mother of Rama Rajah 
took care to be well informed before she sold favours, conces- 
sions, appointments, and Government benefits. She was largely 
assisted in gaining this information by her daughter-in-law, 
Sometimes Doraswamy himself was of use. But her husband 
generally stood aside in self-indulgent indifference, and did not 
interfere, content to have his material needs ministered to by 
the numerous women of his house. 

The attendant who waited on Rama Rajah was one of the 
many connexions housed and fed by his father. Jaganath 
had been educated at a high school, and at one time had hopes 
of qualifying for a subordinate post under Government. But the 
examination proved too much for him, and he failed. He was 
not physically strong enough to work on his relation’s estate in 
Tinnevelly. Moreover, his education had unfitted him for 
tending cattle, plucking cotton, and planting rice. He arrived 
one day uninvited on an indefinite visit, and Doraswamy had 
given him a casual welcome. It was just as the family had 
settled at Madura, on the appointment of Rama Rajah as 
Assistant Collector, and Jaganath soon found his vocation 
in personal service to the civilian. The service proved 
acceptable, the young man being silent and unobtrusive, and 
above all things, willing to carry out Rama Rajah’s wishes. 
The staple article of food for lunch and dinner was curry and 
rice, such as the rest of the family ate. But Jaganath set it 
before his patron in European fashion upon the white table- 
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¢loth, and made no depreciatory comments on the way in 
which it was partaken with spoon and fork. As Jaganath 
removed the cloth and placed a box of cigars within reach, 
Rama Rajah asked— 

‘* Little brother, have there been many people to the house 
to see me since I have been away in the district ?” 

‘Only those who are interested in the appointment of the 
new Munsif at Sivapet.” 

‘*They brought the written applications that are lying on 
my table.” 

“That was so.” 

** Did they speak with any of the household ?” . 

“ Our lady mother was gracious and granted them speech 
with her.” 

Jaganath regarded his relative for a few seconds as though 
he would have said more had there been further questions, but 
it was not his custom to volunteer any information. He was 
aware that Rama Rajah preferred silence until he asked for 
speech, The opportunity for putting any questions ended 
abruptly with a tinkle of bangles outside the screen doors, that 
shut the room off from the central reception-room. On 
hearing the sound Jaganath hastened to depart by way of the 
verandah to the small pantry at the end of it, where the private 
service of crockery and glass used by Rama Rajah was kept. 

‘¢ Husband, may thy slave enter ?” 

‘Come in,” replied Rama Rajah. The answer was given 
in the same musical voice so beloved by Dolores, but it held 
no special tenderness and showed no sign that the pulse had 
stirred as the permission was accorded. 

A tiny hand unfastened the latch, and Lukshmi entered, a 
pretty consciousness in place of shyness upon her regular 
features, a dancing light of mischief and daring in her eye, 
and the confidence of manner that marks beauty in all lands. 

‘Has my lord an ear for a little one, and time to listen 
to her prattle?” Without waiting for his reply she continued, 
‘Even the elephant listens to the song of the small bamboo 
bird when the evening meal is finished ; and the tiger watches 
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the flight of the butterfly about his head without anger. May 
I speak, Excellency ?” 

He turned to her, beguiled into a smile of amusement, 
and not altogether indifferent to her pert humility. 

‘What is it that you have to say? Am I to ask pardon 
of our mother for your desertion of her in my favour?” 

“See what I have dared for your sake! But no, it will 
not be necessary to ask pardon of her who rules the house, 
even as I, your wife, will some day rule it. It is of my lord 
that pardon must be asked for daring to venture into his 
Office.” 

“Jt is granted readily. Do I not always grant your 
requests, little one? Truly you are the spoilt child of the 
family.” . 

Though he spoke with a certain softness there was no 
answering light in his eye as it met hers. She bit her lip and 
looked away. The knowledge that she had failed to captivate 
his heart was bound up with that other crowning disappoint- 
ment of her life. If only he would lose his temper instead 
of observing this calm, gentle tone. If he would fly into a 
rage with her, beat her, so that she might scratch and bite 
and scream out invectives, foremost of which would be the 
accusation that it was upon him and not upon her that the 
gods frowned in withholding their gifts, she would have been 
better pleased. But that even tenderness, that unruffied 
sweetness, that mild regard, often wandering and inattentive, 
maddened her. Her bosom heaved under the soft silken cloth 
with which she had draped her fully developed figure. 

She controlled herself with a determination that was strong 
for so small a person, She had had her lesson. On several 
former occasions when she had given way to emotion, storming 
at him with mingled reproach and entreaty, she had realized 
that it was a false step. A look of weariness and disgust had 
come over his face, and he had been repelled rather than 
attracted by the display. Finally, he had left her with abrupt- 
ness, commanding her to exercise more self-control, and calling 
some of the women to her assistance as though he were dealing 
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with a fractious child. She raised her eyes to his, her head bent 
down over her arm on which was a fine gold bangle. As she 
played with the jewel, she remarked— 

“The time has seemed long and dull since my lord has 
been away in camp.” 

She allowed a charming little sigh to escape her lips, and 
let her eyes drop upon the gold ornament. 

“JT have much business to transact in the district, and 
cannot take you with me, if that is what you would say.” 

“The big Collector gentleman’s wife goes with him,” she 
pouted, with her full tempting lips, 

He took no notice of the mouth which might have turned 
many a man’s thoughts from business to matters more 
personal. 

* The Collector’s wife has no mother-in-law to say that she 
shall stay at home,” answered Rama Rajah. ‘“ That is a new 
bangle fresh from the hands of the jeweller. Where did you 
get it?” 

“From the mother.” 

‘“‘ And how did she come by it?” 

*‘ She had it made by the goldsmith.” 

His keen glance rested on her for a moment as his thoughts 
flew swiftly to the visitors who called to leave their petitions in 
person. At the same time he knew his mother’s fondness for 
accumulating jewellery of all sorts, and this bangle seemed to be 
of too handsome a kind for an ingratiating present from an 
applicant. He put the thought aside and merely remarked— 

‘‘ Tf you want new bangles why not ask me?” 

“ Gifts asked for are leaden. Gifts bestowed unexpectedly 
are golden. But since you do not admire it I will return it to 
our mother and wear other bangles.” 

* She spoke with an assumption of indifference which she was 
far from feeling. She would have preferred a little violence on 
his part, an arbitrary command—which she might disobey ; the 
wresting of the jewel from her arm by force—which she might 
resist ; and above all, the abuse of herself—which might be 
returned with interest. She seated herself at his feet upon a 
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low stool, and watched him as the blue smoke issued from his 
lips. 
‘‘Did my lord find the country suffering much from the 
drought ?” she asked. 

“In places it has been severe.” 

“Then the crops will doubtless be short.” 

“Not everywhere, I am glad to say, so that it will not 
amount to a general famine.” 

‘‘T hear that round Sivapet,” she continued, ‘‘ the land will 
only yield half the usual crop. His Excellency, the Assistant 
Collector will have to be merciful in the name of the 
Sirkar.” 

“‘ Truly so, little one,” replied Rama Rajah, who was pleased 
at the interest she showed in his work. 

‘¢ And the lands beyond Sivapet, round the low hills?” 

“‘They are not so bad. Some showers of rain fell there 
which did not reach Sivapet. Still even there the crops are 
not as good as they ought to be, and the harvest will be poor.” 

This was sufficient for the mother’s purpose, and she lightly 
turned the conversation. 

“My lord visited the Collector to-day. There are visitors 
at the house, and one of them is an English lady.” 

‘There are two English ladies. The younger is the 
daughter of my old tutor, For nine years I was asa son in his 
house, and she was my sister, my kind, good, elder sister, 
thouglt she is only a little older than I am; and now she is 
my friend.” 

Lukshmi glanced at him through her long eyelashes, “The 
ways of the English are strange. A young man may talk with 
a young woman who is no relation and call her sister. Is it 
not to be seen every day at the place where they play ball? I 
was never allowed to call any one who was not of my family 
brother.” 

“‘ It is a pity that you were not sent to England.” 

Something in his expression as he gazed down upon her 
from his armchair roused her into sudden anger, and she 
replied stormily— 
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“J, indeed! It is not for high-caste ladies like myself to 
cross the water.” 

‘‘The wife of the Rajah of Tripatore has just gone to 
England, taking her two daughters with her to be educated.” 

‘“‘ And what is she but potter’s caste! Let her go with all 
the Pariahs who care to accompany her!” cried the scornful 
beauty, with a toss of the head. 

“ Nay, my wife ; she is nota Pariah, It isnot good to speak 
slightingly of others in that manner; if you had had any edu- 
cation at all you would know better than to talk as you do. 
You cannot even read or write.” 

Her ungoverned temper rose instantly, not so much at the 
reproof as at the last statement, which appeared to her mind 
an accusation. 

** Ab, I hate you, husband! England deadened you, or you 
would never scold your wife like that! Education has been the 
ruin of you; it has killed the manhood in you and made youa 
machine to govern the land! Awake, my lord, awake! Call 
upon the gods to give you back the fire of life. Cry to them 
in their temples which you neglect, and tell them that they 
have forgotten you and have left you dead! dead! dead!” 

She struck him lightly on the knee with each exclamation 
to emphasize her words, which were daring and bold on the 
part of a wife towards a Hindu husband. But Rama Rajah 
was not like the ordinary Hindu husband. From the very first 
moment he had endeavoured to make a companion of his wife 
after the manner of the English, and had permitted more 
liberty of speech than was customary. His mother whilst she 
smiled sceptically at every attempt at reform on his part, had 
not discouraged this particular one, as she found in it a means 
of obtaining information which she was unable to extract from 
her son in any other way. 

Rama Rajah gazed at his wife in perturbation, untouched 
by the appeal in her burning eyes, and only*half comprehending 
that which underlay her every word and action. Her hot 
impetuous nature demanded uxorious passion. When he sought 
his work in the office she would have had him clamouring at 
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the door of the zenana for the companionship of his wife with 
no thought but the delight of the moment’s trifling. Instead of 
which he was self-controlled, and he regulated his life on the 
lines of an Englishman. Moderate in all his actions, he wasted 
no more time and thought upon his wife than upon his meals. 
He was always accessible to her, and she had the liberty of 
seeking him in his sitting-room whenever she chose. But 
whether he was busy or idle, she never succeeded in rousing 
that tempest of emotion her turbulent soul desired. There 
was another source of discontent. The disappointment that 
embittered her life did not touch him. The paternal instinct 
was dormant, and for the present his mind was fully occupied 
with the responsibilities of his work. While she fretted her 
passionate heart out vainly striving to communicate to him 
some of her own longing, he was regretting that she was unable 
to give him that sympathy and friendship which he had learned 
to expect from Dolores. What he required was vivifying 
draughts from the fount of intellectual sympathetic affection, 
What she craved for with the intense passion of the feminine 
heart common to the Eastern world, was the immortal gift of 
maternity, a gift which, if he were in sympathy with it, would 
compel the gods to grant her prayer. It was his indifference 
which caused them to withhold the gift and keep her barren. 
Yet he was not without pity for her, as well as for his mother, 
in their deep disappointment. 

‘Some day before long, little one,” he said soothingly, after 
a pause, ‘‘I will make a pilgrimage with you to some temple 
where your offerings and prayers may perhaps find favour. I 
will ask for three months’ privilege-leave, so that we may have 
ample time.” 

Her eyes were dried at his words, and the lips smiled with 
delight as he talked of what he would do, and how they would 
go away by themselves, camping on the road and visiting some 
remote temple scarcely known. Perchance they might catch 
the ear of the god. He knew what consolation the women of 
his nation found in pilgrimages ; and though his own faith was 
broken in their efficacy he had no desire to undermine the 
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faith of his wife. It was good for her to believe, for it gave 
her hope. 

‘You must come and see that English lady who is the 
guest of the Collector,” he said presently. 

She sprang up like a graceful cheetah suddenly roused, 
“ No, no, no, I will not!” she cried, with childish petulance. 

“Then she shall come here and see you.” 

‘She shall not! Iwill not see her! Ihateher! I know 
all about her! She is blind; and who can tolerate one that is 
blind? She is only fit to sit behind the kitchen door and grind 
curry-stuff, or pound rice, like a widow.” 

Her words hurt him, and he rose with an unusual wrath 
upon his countenance. 

‘¢ Silence, woman ! you speak like a babe without the excuse 
for a babe’s foolish talk.” 

At this fear mastered her anger, and she controlled herself, 
continuing more temperately, but not without considerable 
emotion— 

‘Did I not rightly say that you were dead ? Listen, my 
lord. I ask you what our mother would say if I paid a visit to 
one who had made a friend and companion of a low-caste 
Shanar girl? It is very well known that Veerama, the daughter 
of Sobraon Rao, the tobacco merchant, and sister of Desika 
Badra, is living constantly in the company of your English 
friend. You may speak with Desika Badra on the pial, in the 
congress hall and street, or even in your own verandah; but 
the women of the higher castes do not make friends with women 
of the lower. Nor will I, your wife, make a friend ofthe Shanar 
girl; and honour her and degrade myself by visiting her.” 

‘I do not ask you to do that. It is the English lady whom 
I wish you to meet,” he answered coldly, 

‘‘ How can one speak with the herdsman without smelling 
his cattle? Nay, I am right, and the mother will also say the 
same, that it is not good for us to receive the English lady.” 

Rama Rajah caught his breath in a weary sigh. The 
constant disputation of his wife filled him with irritable distaste 

for her society, and roused’ that sensation of disappointment 
i G 
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against which he struggled in vain. Laying down the end of 
his cigar, he said— , 

‘There is no need to decide the matter now. It is time 
that I got towork again. I have still a couple of hours’ writing 
before me.” - 

She understood that he had uttered the word of dismissal 
in his annoyance, and she looked at him with pleading eyes 
bright with a sudden moisture, Her lips parted, and she lifted 
her hands towards him. 

‘‘Ffusband ! my lord! Iam but a slave under your feet ! 
Do not be angry with me. All day long I think of you, and 
long for the hours of the night when you cannot work and we 
may be together.” 

The words struck no chord within his breast. He had 
been treated to too many of these emotional scenes, which 
were part of life, and only natural to a temperament like that 
of Lukshmi. | 

*‘T forgive you, little one, and your childish talk, Go in 
peace.” 

For the space of ten seconds she stood motionless. This 
was not what she wanted. He misunderstood ; he called her 
a child, and she was a woman, with all a woman’s instincts and 
desires strong upon her. She approached and fell at his feet, 
clasping her nervous arms round his knees. He felt her small 
lithe body pulsing with passion as she leaned against him, and 
poured out excuses and prayers for forgiveness. 

“ My lord, if the mother permits, I will meet the English 
lady. Do not bid me leave you like a naughty child. There 
are other matters to speak of.” 

“TI know what you would say. My mother has already 
made mention of it. She would have me marry another wife.” 

His eyes met hers with an inquiring gaze. She drew her- 
self back as she returned it, Then, looking down, she mur- 
mured in a stifled voice— 

‘‘ She is younger than I am by seven years. She will be as 
a sister.” : 

“ Do you wish it?” he demanded, leaning towards her. 
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_ Her head drooped lower and she covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

‘The mother has decreed it. What canI say? J, whom 
the gods have forgotten.” 

“ Take heart, little one, take courage and we will not con- 
sent if it is not your desire. You are young and you may yet be 
favoured. If Iam satisfied why should we make any change?” 

‘It is your mother; she is not satisfied.” 

‘Let her not be impatient. We will make the pilgrimage 
as soon as I can get leave.” 

“ But it may not be successful,” she whispered, glancing at 
him through her tear-bedewed lashes, 

‘¢ Then I can reconsider the question.” 

* There was a pause, during which he was plunged in deep 
thought, from which she roused him by saying— 

‘¢ And in that case you will take the girl your mother has 
chosen ?” 

‘¢T think not; I shall probably claim the right to choose 
for myself.” 

His words fired her jealousy into a sudden flame. She 
drew away from him and rose, shaking out the folds of her 
silken draperies. The gold ornaments chinked and the silver 
anklets tinkled as she struck the ground with her feet in her 
restless movements, He looked at her in mild surprise, asking 
what had disturbed her. 

“I thought I heard the sound of the tom-tom, Our mother 
has brought Seeta, the dancing girl, from the temple to stay 
with us for a while.” 

Rama Rajah frowned as he remarked, “ Inviting a dasi into 
the house is like asking the snake to be a guest.” 

‘She has done it to amuse your father and make him 
happy. Seeta is to dance before him this evening. The whole 
house will look on. Do not frown, my lord. It is by these 
means that your mother saves herself the necessity of seeking 
another wife for him. Will you not come and see the girl 
dance? She is one of the cleverest dasis of the temple, and 
our mother has given a rich gift for the honour.” 
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‘‘T have my work to do, as I have already told you. If the 
English lady invites you, little one, will you go?” he asked as 
she turned to leave the room. 

She stopped and looked back at him, noting the expression 
of eager hope that shone in his eye. She pouted and twisted 
the new bangle upon her arm, playing with the green stone 
embedded in the gold, and making it gleam in the light of the 
lamp. Glancing up at him with one of her rapid changes of 
mood she was a vision of seductive womanhood. 

‘¢ To-morrow, perhaps my lord’s slave will tell him,” she 
replied with alluring coyness. ‘ When does she ask me to go 
and see her ?” 

‘The day is not fixed.” 

“Tf it be a lucky day, and if the Shanar girl be not 
present——” 

‘‘ What then?” 

* Then perhaps I will not go,” she answered, with a light 
laugh. 

The beat of the drum was distinctly audible, and Lukshmi 
sprang towards the door all eagerness to see the dancing, and 
to secure the pick of the sweetmeats which had been prepared 
for the spectators. For the moment her sorrows vanished and 
her tantrums were dispersed. Like most Hindu women, she 
was very emotional, easily moved to laughter or anger, now full 
of intense enjoyment, now overwhelmed with grief, her volatile 
nature swayed by the trifles of the moment. As the gleam of 
her white silk draperies disappeared through the folding screen 
doors, her husband recognized the fact that it was useless to 
expect anything more from such a creature than the complete 
duty of the Hindu woman, obedience and motherhood ; and in 
these, it seemed, she was likely to fail. 


CHAPTER VII 
A MODERN REFORMER 


THE train for Madura drew up in the station of Dindigul. The 
morning sun shone upon the great rock that broods in the 
centre of the town like a sleeping elephant carrying the dese- 
crated and deserted temple upon its shoulder. In the far 
distance the Pulney Hills stood out against the clear sky in 
pale blue, the nearer spurs a deep blue-green with their dense 
forests covering them like a cloak. 

A number of passengers entered the carriages, mostly of the 
third class. The impatient pushing crowd would barely allow 
the arrivals to alight, so eager were they to secure places. 
Two native gentlemen, with something of the same eagerness, 
took their seats in an empty first-class compartment. The 
dress of the elder was European in fashion except for the 
turban and muslin scarf, the same as worn by Rama Rajah. 
The other had on a native costume common to the South A 
muslin cloth fell in stiff-starched folds from his waist and a 
white cotton coat covered his ample figure. His feet were 
pushed into shoes of native pattern and were innocent of any 
other covering. No sooner did he fall into one of the four 
fauteuils with which the saloon compartment was furnished 
than he removed his turban, loosened the knot of long hair 
left upon his shaven crown and began to comb it out. 

‘That was an excellent speech made by your son Desika 
Badra at the meeting of the Congress two days ago,” remarked 
the traveller, who was unblushingly making his toilet. 

He was a Shanar and was journeying with his fellow-caste- 
man to Madura. Sobraon Rao, the father of the young orator 
alluded to, smiled as he made answer— 
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‘‘ The roar of the young tiger does not always mean a kill.” 

** But it may indicate the future. The lad was moved by 
the inspiring force lying in the inherent consciousness of 
belonging to a great country and to an ancient civilization, and 
he has spoken only that which is burning in all our hearts.” 

‘* Whatever may have been his inspiration, I tell him that 
it is of no use biting until the teeth have grown.” 

‘‘The moment for biting has perhaps not arrived yet; but 
it will come. Meanwhile it is the duty of young Indians 
towards themselves, towards their posterity, and towards the 
sacred literature and hoary philosophies which they inherit, to 
speak out boldly and claim India for the Indians. It is time 
that we established our right to our inheritance, a priceless 
possession of more value than all the modern blessings of the 
West. ‘The foreign power, under whose rule we groan, must 
prepare itself to restore to its rightful owners the patrimony it 
has misappropriated, and we look to such men as your son to 
tell our rulers the truth.” 

“The protest of the worm has but little effect upon the 
ploughman who tills the land for the good of the community. 
His ploughshare is apt to cut it in two if it should be too bold.” 

At that moment two English ladies with a child hurried 
along the platform closely followed by an ayah, Two native 
servants were in attendance, carrying hand-bags and a lJunch- 
basket. The ladies stopped before the occupied compartment. 

“There are two vacant seats here,” said the elder, 
looking in. 

“Tf there were half a dozen seats vacant we could not 
travel with natives,” replied the other, not troubling to lower 
her voice whilst she cast a glance of open disgust at the man 
who was combing his hair, 

‘Surely there are separate carriages for Europeans on this 
train,” exclaimed the first who had spoken. 

‘There is not another vacant compartment first class, I 
have been the whole length of the train.” 

“What are we todo? I must get on by this train, or I 
shall miss the bullock transit and my chair coolies,” 
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* Oblige these men to remove to a second-class carriage,” 
suggested the other. 

‘You hear, Sobraon Rao, Nadan, how these foreigners 
would sweep us out of their path,” said the knight of the 
comb in his own language. ‘Why should they not travel 
with us? They are served by Pariahs and so are no better 
in caste than their own servants. It should be for us to 
object to their presence. If they attempt to bring in one of 
those men who are handling their bags and lunch-basket so 
freely, I shall myself turn him out.” 

‘¢* The English ladies are right. We should not permit our 
wives and daughters to travel with two strange native gentle- 
men unescorted, and they have reason in refusing to do so 
themselves,” rejoined Sobraon. Then, speaking in English, he 
continued, “Madam, if you will wait a minute I will have 
another carriage put on.” 

The English women turned with visible relief to the 
speaker, and one of them said— 

‘*If you could manage it we should be very grateful. 
We have already made the request, but it has been 
refused.” 

He departed quickly, and presently returned accompanied 
by the station-master himself, who wore an anxious expression 
whilst Sobraon Rao talked. 

‘There you see are the necessary number of tickets to 
secure this compartment for the sole use of this gentleman 
and myself. You are now warranted in putting on another 
first-class carriage: As soon as it is attached these ladies will 
be glad to take their seats,” 

He displayed the requisite number of tickets and the 
railway official, who was a native, had no alternative but to 
comply with the request. Passenger trains in India run at 
long intervals of time and there was no question of the ladies 
waiting for the next. 

* How did you contrive to bring about what we failed to 
do?” asked one of the ladies, 

“JT took more tickets,” 
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“But the cost! You ought not to have to bear it. We 
must ‘ 

‘‘Madam, the money matters little. If you are pleased, 
then am I very glad indeed to have been of assistance.” 

He spoke with a strong accent. English did not flow from 
his tongue so readily as from the glib tongue of his son, 
although both he and his companion understood it. In the 
South the language is more generally learned and used by 
educated gentlemen than in the North. 

“You are very good, and we thank you warmly. You 
have behaved like an English gentleman in our difficulty.” 
She laid stress upon the pronoun which was not lost upon 
his companion. ‘ May we know to whom we are indebted ?” 

‘Tam Sobraon Rao, Nadan, a merchant of Madura.” 

“The millionaire manufacturer of cigars,” exclaimed the 
younger lady, in a low voice, her interest suddenly aroused. 

‘¢ Your name is well known to us,” said the other, continu- 
ing to address Sobraon Rao. ‘‘ Not only have we seen it on 
the boxes of cigars in the smoking-room, but it is also familiar 
in connexion with the new hospital in Dindigul to which you 
have been a munificent donor. Sobraon Rao, Nadan, again 
we thank you.” 

There was a jolt indicative of the extra carriage being 
attached and the ladies hurried off, followed by their servants, 
to take their seats. In another minute the train moved out 
of the station. 

‘For one who is as wealthy as you are, Sobraon Rao, 
Nadan, you take too much trouble,” remarked his companion, 
beginning to knot up the Audumi tail of coarse black hair. 
‘For my part I despise the English The impertinence ! 
wanting us to turn out into a second-class carriage to make 
room for them !” 

The merchant laughed as he replied, ‘‘ Have we not been 
treating our own countrymen, the Pariahs, in a manner far 
more offensive for hundreds of years past? We have no right 
to complain when we are occasionally served in something of 
the same manner.” 
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“You have some strange notions. As I despise the 
Pariahs, so I hold the English in contempt. I should be glad 
to see them swept out of the country, just as they would have 
swept us out of the carriage, had we permitted it.” 

‘Tt will be a bad day for India when the English leave 
us,” declared Sobraon Rao, as he settled himself in his 
cushioned seat. “They bring us peace, and with peace comes 
prosperity. One must not despise the bucket that brings the 
water up from the well.” 

Having arranged his hair to his satisfaction the other 
pulled out a paper and prepared himself to read out aloud 
what had been said at the meeting of congress. Sobraon’s 
eyes rested upon the rich fields of tobacco that lay in the 
valley. Artificial irrigation had brought them to perfection, 
and they were a goodly sight to the merchant. Thanks to 
the rule of the British, his mind was at rest concerning the 
safety of his property. No horde of wild marauders could 
sweep down upon that fair country, raiding and destroying as 
they went. His plants were as safe from thieving fingers as if 
they were growing in the heart of the distant island that had 
brought peace and protection to the inhabitants of the great 
Eastern continent. A look of intense amusement came into 
his countenance as he listened to the high-pitched nasal voice 
of the reader, that dominated the rumbling of the train. 

‘* “We belong to a nation of peoples who in the morning of 
the world were singing sacred hymns and cultivating systems 
of philosophy which even now continue to evoke the admira- 
tion of the civilized world. At that period what was the 
condition of the nation whose yoke we bear, whose members 
batten upon our revenues? ‘They were wandering as naked 
savages upon their native heaths in Great Britain. They were 
practising an idolatry of a most degrading form. They were 
steeped in barbaric ignorance. The time has come when the 
wrongs of India cry aloud for redress. A neighbouring nation 
has shown how progress is possible without sacrificing its 
noble traditions, its ancient dynasty and forms of government, 
The tide is with us. The people of England themselves are 
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beginning to understand the wrongs of India, as witness what 
the English papers print in their columns from the pens of 
visitors and correspondents charged with the sacred duty of 
revealing what they see and hear. All Asia is awakening. 
The isles of the East have set us an example, and have lifted 
the standard of progress and independence, and the great 
autocracy of the West is crumbling to dust. The moment 
has arrived when India may begin to work for her emancipa- 
tion. Have we not created a national public opinion for our- 
selves? Are not the different provinces knit together in close 
bonds of sympathy whilst caste and creed separations hamper 
less and less the pursuit of common aims? Let us cling to 
our national customs and cast aside with scorn and contempt 
all Western innovations even down to the matter of dress and 
the wearing of the hair, Let us be thorough even in the most 
trivial details.’ ” 

The reader paused, and his listener leaned back and 
laughed with genuine amusement. 

‘*Nowadays a young man believes that his strength lies 
in his mouth,” was his comment. 

*¢ But I tell you,” cried the other excitedly, “that your son 
proclaims but the truth, We need reform if not actual 
revolution.” 

‘‘ What reforms would you have ?” asked Sobraon. 

‘‘ A larger share for the subject race in the administration 
of the Government; more Indians in the Civil Service.” 

‘The Civil Service is open to all. Myson went in for the 
examination—and failed. But Rama Rajah, Pillai, was 
successful, The door is open for those who have the.courage 
and strength to mount the steps leading to it.” 

The advocate of reform took no notice of Sobraon’s 
correction, but continued his catalogue. 

‘And more Indians on the Councils, especially the Council 
of the Secretary of State.” 

‘‘ Brahmins?” suggested Sobraon, with a twinkle of the 
eye. 

The mere mention of the name of the twice-born was 
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sufficient to raise a storm of protest on the part of the other. 
The Brahmins already had the best of the subordinate appoint- 
ments. ‘They were a pushing class, overbearing and arrogant. 
If care was not taken they would fill every post before long, 
and turn all others of a lower caste out of office. 

‘Then whom would you desire to see on the Councils?” 
asked the tobacco merchant. 

‘There are plenty of others,” replied his companion, 
vaguely. 

*‘ Men like Rama Rajah, Pillai?” queried Sobraon. 

‘He belongs to a bigoted family. The Vellalas, though 
they claim to be next the Brahmins, are, after all, only Sudras, 
No, my friend; we want such men to represent us as your 
son, the deliverer of this excellent speech.” 

‘‘Tt is the young horse that upsetsthe coach. With regard 
to what you have been urging we must remember that in 1861 
the Viceroy’s Council as well as the Councils of Madras and 
Bombay were enlarged by the addition of native members. 
And in 1892 all the Councils were still further increased, and 
three new Councils have been subsequently created. As for 
two or three Indians on the Secretary of State’s Council, is it 
to be believed that the presence of three men in that Council 
would turn the scales one way or the other in the determination 
of Indian questions?” 

“Tf we sent men of weight, men who commanded the 
confidence of all classes of the Indian population, their 
influence would assuredly be felt,” protested the reformer. 

‘‘ All castes, you mean; not all classes,” said Sobraon 
Rao. ‘Were it possible to find Indians with long official 
experience who commanded the confidence and respect of all 
castes, would they consent to leave their native land and be 
expatriated for the rest of their lives in England? I doubt it.” 

The advocate of reform glided away from the practical 
details of his scheme, and took refuge in the general question, 
He continued his catalogue. 

“We also want a reduction of military expenditure.” 

The smile with which Sobraon had listened died away and 
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his face grew thoughtful. He asked, with an earnestness not 
before exhibited— 

** Could we stand alone against the aggression of a foreign 
power? Could we, with all the conflicting interests of the 
different classes and castes and creeds which inhabit so diversi- 
fied a continent as we call India, keep peace within our borders?” 

‘‘Of course we should need some protection if only to 
hold those supercilious Muhamadans under control,” admitted 
the other. 

“Ay, indeed! Take away the strong arm of Britain, or 
even weaken it, and what would become of your ‘ united 
India’? The old drama would be re-enacted. There would 
be the same rivalries and jealousies among the different races ; 
the same contention for mastery between Hindus and 
Muhamadans ; between the Sunnis and the Shiahs, the high 
caste and the low ; the same internal wars, the same oppression 
of the weak by the strong, with plunder and bloodshed. And 
amidst all this confusion there would be the Russians at our 
very gates,” 

‘¢H’m, we don’t want them here.” 

“ No, indeed! You call the English oppressors. At least 
they leave us our religions and our women. The Russian 
would molest both.” 

‘‘ A sufficient military force must, of course, be retained to 
oblige the enemy to keep his distance,” conceded the reformer, - 
rather unwillingly. 

The smile reappeared on the face of the merchant as he 
remarked— 

“In that case we cannot expect England to hold the horns 
of the cow while we draw the milk.” 

‘For all that I maintain that India should be for the 
Indians. We do not want a yoke and arod. It is sympathy 
and encouragement without interference that we require to 
assist us to live the life of our ancestors,” 

“ Especially when we are treading down the Pariahs and 
trying to exterminate the Muhamadans as they did,” remarked 
the other, with good-natured cynicism. 
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“We could lead the simple noble life of our ancestors 
without committing their offences,” protested his companion. 

The merchant looked sceptical, but did not contradict the 
assertion. 

“If you wish to live the simple life of the past, in all its 
simplicity, you will have to extinguish the new spirit of inquiry 
which is firing our Congress hot-heads ; and that means putting 
an end to all Western teaching,” he said. 

“On the contrary, I would have education on Western 
lines with as much Western civilization as we could assimilate 
But let us cling to the Hindu ideals which have been venerated 
for sO many generations. Let us jealously retain our old 
religious and social institutions, but recognize the new pro- 
gressive force at work in our midst. Let us enjoy our own 
inheritance, physical as well as spiritual. That is the cry of 
United Educated India.” . 

Again Sobraon laughed, ‘ United Educated India!” he 
repeated. “Eighty per cent. of the population of India are 
practically illiterate and uneducated, whilst the Hindu com- 
munity, which is only a part of this great continent, is divided 
into castes too numerous to mention! Between the castes 
there is no cohesion. There can, therefore, be no national 
combination whilst the bitterness of caste continues. Some 
day we shall realize the great fact and remedy it. But until 
that day arrives a foreign power will rule us—not by the 
strength of its sword so much as by the strength of the caste 
divisions amongst us.” 

“Tt is well known that you are advanced in your theories 
on the subject of caste, Sobraon Rao, Nadan, and have shown 
it in the manner in which you have carried on the education 
of your family.” 

The transition from the general to the personal was rapid, 
and the speaker glanced at his companion with inquiry not 
unmixed with curiosity. He was aware that Sobraon Rao had 
sent his daughter as well as his son to England for education 
and that the daughter had been accompanied on her return by 
an English lady, a friend of the senior civilian, The disregard 
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of caste observances, even on the part of a Shanar, was a bold 
step to take, and Sobraon’s companion had much to say on the 
subject if given the opportunity. But it was not etiquette 
to mention individual members of the family more than 
had already been done, unless Sobraon Rao himself took 
the initiative. This he did not choose to do, The tobacco 
merchant was too wary a man of the world to court criticism 
from a fellow-caste man. If criticism and reproof were due, 
they should come from the head of his caste, and be admin- 
istered through the usual channel of the caste council or 
punchayet. Sobraon Rao, therefore, replied generally— 

“Tt is necessary that the young people of the day should 
be prepared by education to adapt themselves to their altered 
circumstances.” 

* But what about caste?” 

“Tron will not become gold, however much it is heated. 
A Shanar is not a Brahmin, and in these progressive days we 
Shanars need not trouble ourselves too much about caste. 
Besides, I find that as leaves cover a tree so will riches cloak 
many deeds,” 

The reformer fell back upon his general subject, and read 
aloud more ,extracts from the inflammatory speeches of other 
orators. 

They arrived at Madura between twelve and one. The 
air was becoming warm and it was heavy with the scent of 
flowering trees. Pushing his way through the crowd like a 
young Rajah, came Desika accompanied by two attendants 
carrying ivory sticks in imitation of the followers of native 
royalty. Sobraon Rao with his strong vein of common-sense 
dispensed with all such display, but it pleased Desika; and, 
though his father smiled at the exhibition of pretentiousness 
and frequently indulged in cynical remarks at the expense of 
his son, the display was permitted without protest. 

Desika, the advocate of the retention of the simple habits 
of his ancestors, was dressed in a cool suit of flannel of the 
latest English cut and pattern. His collar and tie were 
equally fashionable, and he wore his hair cropped like an 
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Englishman. Even the turban was dispensed with, and a red 
velvet cap took its place, Neither did he carry the muslin 
scarf across the shoulders, which had given a distinct oriental 
note to the costume of his father and Rama Rajah. 

The words uttered by the young man in his speech still 
lingered in the mind of Sobraon, and there was an amused 
twinkle in his observant eye as he scanned the up-to-date 
appearance of his son. Desika extended his hand in English 
fashion in greeting to both men. Directing the attendants to 
look after the luggage, they stood on the platform conversing 
for a few minutes, 

‘¢ How is the crop, father ?” asked Desika, 

‘¢ Excellent, my son, but it needs your presence at once.” 

“ This very evening I will start.” He turned to the other 
man. ‘‘ Perhaps my father told you that he has been staying 
at Dindigul to look after my work there, whilst I have been 
employed in the interests of my country in Madras. We had 
a great gathering and a grand array of speakers. But none 
stirred the heart of the multitude as I did,” he concluded, with 
an attempt at modesty which was not successful, Pride 
percolated through his whole being like water through moss. 

‘‘T have been reading parts of your speech to your father 
on the way down. It is magnificent. Your words will echo 
to the very foot of England’s throne.” 

“Did you like it, father?” asked the young orator, with 
pardonable anxiety. 

‘ The tobacco leaf needs fermentation before a good cigar 
can be rolled. I hope that your platform talk will go towards 
making a man of you some day.” 

One of the magnificent attendants approached and intimated 
that the luggage had been taken to the carriage; there was 
nothing more to wait for. He waved his ivory rod and began 
to clear a way through the crowded platform. A group of 
Pariahs had seated themselves on the ground and were chat- 
tering excitedly over a bundle of miscellaneous property that 
had burst through the old sheet in which it had been tied. 
Desika signed to the stick-in-waiting to remove the obstructing 
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travellers, which was promptly effected, the Pariahs being 
driven up against the wall of the station so that their shadows 
should not fall upon the caste people who were desirous of 
passing. Again Sobraon smiled. 

‘‘ Educated united India,” he said as he contemplated the 
cringing apologetic Pariahs. They made humble salaams the 
moment they caught his glance, as though they asked pardon 
for daring to exist at all. “Is it possible to educate the 
buffalo and unite his interests with those of the elephant? 
They share the country between them, but the buffalo works 
the harder although the elephant is the stronger. And both 
require a guide and a goad.” 

“Certainly, my father; were they not born to ite” ‘replied 
Desika, who did not perceive the drift of his father’s thoughts. 

They parted with the traveller and reformer, and stepped 
into a brougham drawn by a pair of fine Walers. As they 
were whirled away through a haze of sunlit dust, Desika 
said— 

‘‘ My sister has arrived at our house. You have not seen 
her yet.” 

‘<I left before she came and during my absence I gave 
permission for her to remain with the Collector's wife and his 

uest.” 
: ‘‘ She is longing to see you. It was well to leave her with 
Miss Loree. But now it must be at an end. I hope that we 
shall have nothing to regret,” remarked Desika, a shade of 
anxiety crossing his face. 

“T have no fears, even though a difficulty may arise in 
finding a suitable husband for her,” replied his father, with 
confidence. 

‘What will be done about the restoration of her caste?” 
asked Desika, presently. 

“ Nothing, my son.” 

The young man was not quite satisfied with the reply. 
‘“‘Tt may affect her marriage.” 

‘We will consider the matter when we seek a husband. 
For the present it is sufficient that she is my daughter, and 
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that shé has: obediently P fulfilled my will. Now about the 
tobacco fields. They reduire yotr presence. You must put 
congress out of your thoughts for a time, and give your un- 
divided attention to the manufacture of cigars. I am anxious 
to harvest the crops in a different manner, but the cultivators 
are opposed to any change. At present they cut the whole 
plant down and wither it with its stalks and leaves. I want to 
save the waste that occurs with the immature leaves. The 
leaves must be gathered as they come to perfection, and be 
withered and fermented without the stalk and shoots. This 
means close supervision and undivided attention.” 

Sobraon Rao continued to explain what he desired, and 
they talked business the rest of the way, the inherited instincts 
of the merchant rising and dominating the son as he listened 
to the plan of his shrewd father for acding to the crores of 
rupees already garnered. 

The carriage stopped under the er of the screened 
doorway. Sobraon, forgetting all else except the fact that he 
was a father, a fact that gave him kinship with West and East 
alikke, descended quickly from the carriage. Without another 
word he entered the house and penetrated to the women’s 
quarters. 

A beautiful girl, tall and graceful, rushed forward into his 
arms. As the keen-eyed merchant gazed at his daughter he 
knew that no mistake had been made. The English lady had 
been true to her trust, and given him back his jewel refined 
and ennebted, 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE NATIVE LADY AT HOME 


Tue blossoms of the plumeria shed their sweet scent over the 
dinner-table. The white flowers, sulphur stained in the centre, 
were not approved of by the stately butler who ruled the 
household. To him they were “temple flowers,” from the 
pagoda tree, and were unworthy of a place upon the master’s 
table. But they were there by the express order of the 
mistress, who remembered the infirmity of her guest. The 
tiny magnolia-like cups were pleasant to the touch as well as 
the nostrils, and the sensitive fingers fluttered with keen 
appreciation over the vases like the antennz of a human 
moth. 

‘‘T can picture them; how exquisitely cool and delicate 
the petals are!” exclaimed Dolores. 

The servants removed the ice-plates and arranged the 
dessert. Their duties ended, they left the room. 

* Are we alone?” she whispered to Miss Beauchamp, who 
sat by her side. ‘“ Yes? Then I want to ask Mr. Newent a 
question on a subject that I do not care to mention before the 
servants.” 

“ What is it?” demanded her host, with ready attention. 

‘Can you tell me why so much difficulty is made over my 
visit to Rama Rajah’s wife ?” 

He took out his cigarette case, asking if he might smoke. 

*‘ Certainly, and while you smoke you may explain many 
things that puzzle me. I have been here three weeks and I 
have seen Veerama every day. There has been no difficulty 
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over her visits. She comes, as you know, in her brougham ; 
she walks in announced by the servant like any English lady. 
Rama Rajah does the same; he rarely misses a day. But 
though I have begged him frequently to bring his wife, he has 
never done s0.” 

‘‘ Husband and wife do not pay visits together,” remarked 
Ambrose Newent. 

Dolores continued her tale. ‘ To-day I drove to his house 
with Miss Beauchamp, and asked for his wife. A young 
-man, who said his name was Jaganath, came forward. He 
spoke English and took my message in. The reply was 
that the lady could not see me, Then I asked if Rama Rajah 
was athome, Jaganath replied in the affirmative, but explained 
that he was ‘ telling his prayers and bathing,’ and was unable to 
receive me. Was it so, or did the man put me off with 
frivolous excuses ?” 

“Tt was probably correct about Rama Rajah. I don't 
profess to understand the domestic ceremonial of a high-caste 
Hindu ; but I have to submit to something of the same treat- 
ment myself, and make my appointments with my subordinate 
to suit the exigencies of his religious routine. Even the peons 
are granted certain hours in the day, that they may perform 
their daily ceremonies. Wouldn’t it be better to give up the 
attempt to see Rama Rajah’s family, as they do not appear to 
be desirous of receiving you?” 

“Not at all!” she replied, with quick decision, ‘I must 
have an interview before I go to the Hills. If you can explain 
what the obstruction is, perhaps I can overcome it.” 

“You have set me a task which is not easy. Generally 
speaking all social difficulties between English and Indian 
ladies arise from the fact that the women of the East and the 
women of the West, stand on two different planes—planes so 
widely separated, that it is impossible at present to bridge 
them.” 

‘‘ Veerama and I have bridged them,” exclaimed Dolores. 

‘‘T grant that there are exceptions, Veerama has indeed 
crossed the gulf; but at what cost? Nothing less than partial 
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ostracism from her father’s caste, though not from his family. 
You will find, on inquiry, that she is not admitted into the 
kitchen, the most important, most honourable apartment of the 
house, and that she takes her meals by herself.” 

“Ves, I know that she eats alone; but that is because she 
prefers to continue her European habits.” 

Newent smiled as he watched the blue smoke ascend and 
left the statement unchallenged. He merely said— 

‘We cannot quote Veerama as an example. She is the 
exception, and until she performs the expiatory ceremonies 
she can continue to cross the gulf that divides you.” 

‘Then it is all a question of caste, the old-man-of-the-sea 
who sits upon the shoulders of the Hindus and governs them 
despotically ?” 

‘‘ Caste is one of the difficulties on the Hindu side. For 
both there is the social side, and my sympathies are with the 
Hindus in this great problem as well as with the English,” 

‘‘ What is the problem ?” 

‘* How to reconcile the social amenities. The English 
lady is brought up in a different atmosphere. There are 
certain recognized conventions and unwritten rules governing her 
speech and actions, The ladies of India also possess rules of 
speech and conduct, but the difference is so great between theirs 
and ours, that any intimacy with freedom of speech would 
inevitably lead to a series of shocks on both sides which must 
cause offence and possibly rupture. The Hindu lady brought up 
in the stagnancy of the family life, her world narrowed down to 
the routine of the household, and seasoned with gossip and 
scandal, would find an interest in discussing matters unmen- 
tioned by the refined Englishwoman. On the other hand, the 
Hindu lady would be filled with veritable horror at the thought 
of having a chat with one of her husband’s acquaintances in 
a morning call, a liberty which is the prerogative of every 
Englishwoman.” 

‘‘ These are matters which may be regulated by education,” 
suggested Dolores, who was inclined to believe that Newent 
was prejudiced against the native. 
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Perhaps; but there are other social conditions which 
education is not likely to affect,” he replied. 

‘¢ The zenana system with its purdah rules ?” she inquired. 

“TI had in my mind the more momentous question of 
marriage. The Hindus are practically polygamous, while we 
are markedly monogamous. They have found it expedient, as 
polygamists, to seclude their women in the zenanas. We, on 
the contrary, have placed no restriction on the liberty of the 
fair sex. Indeed, far from being secluded, our ladies are often 
more powerful socially than their husbands and brothers. 
This is the result of monogamy and the consequent elevation 
of your sex. How can universal freedom of intercourse exist 
between two races who hold such opposite views on one of the 
vital points of life?” 

** Would it not be possible to teach them that polygamy is 
detrimental to the advancement of their women?” 

‘To do so it would be necessary to attack their religion. 
If there is one thing more vital than marriage with the Hindus 
it is their religion, and there again the difference of thought 
and teaching is enormous. As for dress, food, amusements, 
pursuits, the divergence is of trifling consequence compared 
with the two great questions—religion and marriage. Until 
the East and West can be at one on broad general lines in 
these matters, there can be no standing together on the same 
platform, no social unity, no cohesion, no real sympathy, 
though there may be great regard, respect, and even a certain 
amount of friendship in the case of chance individuals.” 

Dolores was silent. Rama Rajah, when in England, was 
not an advocate of polygamy, and he had given her to under- 
stand that he and she worshipped the same God although 
under different forms. Already she had been acquainted with 
the suggestion of his mother that he should take another wife, 
@ suggestion that was naturally repulsive to her; and from the 
occasion of their very first meeting in India when he had 
refused to take tea with her, she had felt the barrier set up by 
his religion and by the expiatory caste ceremonies ‘which he 
had been compelled to perform, Her heart rebelled against 
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acquiescing in these two facts, but she would not admit that 
they could be any real cause of estrangement. She clung to 
the belief that it only needed an effort on her part to retain 
the old intimate friendship. 

‘IT am unwilling to allow either of these points of 
difference to interfere with the relations between Rama Rajah 
and myself,” she declared after a pause. 

‘And your affection for him leads you to believe that it 
would be a friendly act to make the acquaintance of his wife. 
Tassure you that it would be more friendly on your part not 
to press for an interview,” said Newent, earnestly. 

Dolores moved restlessly ; her fingers hovered over a low 
vase of plumeria blossoms which she had drawn towards her 
from the centre of the table. 

‘Do not think me obstinate, Mr. Newent,” she pleaded, 
with a voice grown suddenly unsteady. ‘I must—I will meet 
the wife of the man who has been as a brother to me through 
the awful darkness of my girlhood. Ah! You cannot under- 
stand what Rama Rajah was to me. You don’t know how I 
missed him when he passed out of my life.” 

The passionate sadness in her appeal touched him. He 
laid down the end of his cigarette and his eyes rested upon 
her pathetic face with a great pity. He alone knew the secret 
of her heart, and he kept it as something sacred even from the 
knowledge of his wife. Before he could reply a servant entered 
with a note. 

‘‘This is for you, Dolores,” said Mrs. Newent. 

‘¢ Please read it aloud,” she answered. 

It was a few lines from Rama Rajah himself, regretting his 
inability to see her when she called, and asking if she would 
come the following day, naming an hour when he hoped he 
would be able to present his wife. The messenger had 
received orders to wait for a reply. 

‘‘This is very satisfactory,” exclaimed Mrs. Newent. “It 
settles the difficulty without any further trouble.” 

‘I am pleased that Rama Rajah has put his foot down at 
last,” added her husband. “ He wishes to do what is right, 
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but, poor fellow, he has a superhuman task in the governing 
of his family.” 

“TI am delighted; I am longing to hold the hand of his 
wife in mine,” said Dolores, the colour mounting with an 
emotion she strove in vain to subdue. 

‘You must persuade her to come and see us,” observed 
Mrs, Newent. “It will be an opportunity which I shall be 
pleased to seize. I have invited her more than once, but 
there has always been some excuse offered. Let her name 
her own time and day.” 

‘I am to include:Rama Rajah in the invitation of course,” 
asked Dolores. 

‘‘By all means. But he will not come with her in the 
same carriage. She will probably drive here under the care 
of one of the older ladies of the household, who may or may 
not come in, and he will follow. We shall not be able to 
have much conversation as I don’t speak the language, and 
she knows nothing of English. But with Rama Rajah’s help 
we can amuse and interest her, We may possibly persuade 
her to repeat the visit.” 

As she finished the utterance of these friendly sentiments 
Mrs. Newent rose from the table, knowing that her husband 
had at least an hour’s work in the office before he could retire 
to rest. 

‘¢ Shall I answer the note for you?” asked Miss Beauchamp. 

‘ Please; and give him my love. Say I will come gladly.” 

She lifted the blossoms from the vase near at hand and 
carried them to the drawing-room, caressing the wax-white 
petals with fingers that had to serve as eyes. After coffee had 
been handed round she turned to Mrs. Newent. 

. “The night is warm ; I should like to go into the garden.” 

She led her out into a flood of Indian moonlight. Its 
exquisite beauty was lost on Dolores, but she felt something of 
the peace of the night, as she rested on the garden-seat, whilst 
her hostess went back to the house. 

“The garden was silent except for the little spotted ile 
that clamoured in disputation over personal matters upon the 
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branches of the tamarind trees, and for the distant bark of 
a pariah dog in the town. The chattering sparrows that 
had pervaded the verandahs all day were hidden in the 
dark recesses of the thorn hedge. At sunset they spent a 
vociferous half-hour settling themselves to roost; but once 
asleep nothing short of a fire would have aroused them. The 
green paroquets had abandoned the mango tree with its 
luscious treasures, and had sought their dormitory under the 
eves of the temple gateway and ceased their screaming. The 
black robin’s song was hushed and the “ wandering voice” of 
the Indian cuckoo, that echoed in the palms at sunset, was 
silenced. The scent of sweet blossoms filled the air as the 
faint breath of the night-wind blowing from the big tank swept 
across their petals. The tropical vegetation of the borders, 
that had drooped under the fiery rays of the midday sun, took 
fresh courage and reared blossom and bud with renewed 
strength. 

Dolores, usually so sensitive to all the varying moods of 
nature, felt the peace of the evening. But her attention did 
not dwell upon the quiet of the night. Her mind was 
occupied with the impending visit which roused within her 
breast a strange mixture of emotions. Now that it was 
arranged that she should meet the wife of Rama Rajah a 
curious disinclination took possession of her; she shrank 
from the encounter, and the consciousness of this flinching in 
the execution of what she considered a sacred duty, was per- 
plexing. The peace of the night failed to calm her troubled 
soul as she vainly asked herself whether it was possible that 
she was not yet reconciled to the fact that Rama Rajah was 
a married man. Could it also be possible that she resented 
the existence of a wife and was merely influenced in her desire 
for an interview by feminine curiosity? If she went in sucha 
spirit, it was not likely that she would be able to conciliate ; 
nor would she succeed in drawing her into the friendly 
relationship that ought to exist between them. 

When Miss Beauchamp, having written and despatched 
the note, joined her half an hour later, Dolores expressed a 
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wish to retire to her room. She spent a disturbed night, but 
awoke the next morning with her heart under better control. 
Her natural sweetness triumphed over that faint shadow of 
jealousy which had crept into the garden of her soul, and at 
the appointed hour she was ready to set out upon her mission 
with nothing but love and good-will towards the unknown wife 
of her old friend. 

Punctually to the moment the carriage drew up before the 
door of Rama Rajah’s house. Dolores’ heart beat with strange 
anticipation as she stepped down from the brougham. By her 
own wish she paid the visit alone. Jaganath was the first to 
reach the carriage, and he instantly clasped the hand extended 
for assistance. 

‘Who are you?” she asked, conscious of a strange touch. 

‘*T am Jaganath, my cousin’s attendant,” he replied. 

‘I recognize your voice. You met us yesterday.” 

Rama Rajah came hastily forward with a warm greeting on 
his lips. Pushing his kinsman aside he took possession of his 
guest. 

“Be careful, Ranee, six more steps to mount,” he cried, 
with something of his old joyousness, 

He linked his arm in hers and guided her feet with the 
solicitation and care that were so sweet to the blind girl. 
They crossed the wide verandah and entered the formal 
reception-room, with its circular table in the centre and the 
chairs and sofa ranged round it. Had Miss Beauchamp 
been there she would have noted the absence of ornamental 
furniture, pictures and vases; but the appearance of the room 
had no effect on Dolores. To her it was the same as any 
other room, and the fact that it held Rama Rajah was 
sufficient. Happiness shone upon her face. The blue eyes 
turned towards the beloved object as though they tried vainly 
to pierce through the terrible darkness that enveloped her. 
The shell-like ears bent towards the voice that vibrated 
through her whole being. 

The various entrances to the room were screened with 
half-doors which allowed light and air to pass above and 
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below. Behind one of these Lukshmi stood listening to that 
voice. She had seen her husband lead up his visitor. Her 
quick eye had noted the care with which he had guided her 
to a seat and had drawn his chair near to hers oblivious of all 
else but the English girl. 

A new passion sprang suddenly to birth and pulsed wildly 
through the ill-regulated heart of the spoilt beauty as the tone 
of Rama Rajah’s voice fell on her ear. A fiery suspicion like 
an eyil spirit darted through her, and the oval nails were 
driven into the soft palms as she clenched her hands, She 
watched whilst the unconscious couple sat for some minutes 
absorbed in conversation. 

Behind her, prying and peeping, stood her mother-in-law 
and other female members of the family. Presently Dolores 
asked for Lukshmi, and Rama Rajah bade Jaganath go with a 
message to say that the English lady could not stay long and 
desired to see the young mistress. At the first sound of his 
call Lukshmi retreated swiftly towards the women’s quarters, 
where Jaganath found her. She listened impatiently, stamped 
her foot, and bade him begone as an unwelcome messenger, 

‘‘The young master waits,” he said with persistence. 

There was no love lost between the two. In Jaganath’s 
opinion—and it was shared by others—his cousin was making 
a grave mistake in the treatment of his wife. He was too 
lenient, and his indulgence would breed trouble in time ; such 
liberty of speech and action was contrary to all tradition. But 
he did not dare to criticize openly. His bread depended upon 
the good will of his relatives, and his happiness would be 
destroyed if he were parted from his cousin to whom he was 
much attached. 

“ Go, go, child !” urged her mother-in-law, who had followed. 
“If you do not go now the lady will come again and again 
and we shall have no peace.” | 

Lukshmi had a certain amount of curiosity and was not 
really averse to meeting her visitor ; but she was in a perverse . 
humour, which the sudden spark of jealousy had aroused. The 
elder woman, who, for all her indulgence, had a will of her own, 
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and knew how to exercise it when she chose, seized the reluctant 
girl by the arm, dragged her to the door, and thrust her through 
it without further ceremony, 

It was not a dignified entrance, and Rama Rajah sprang to 
his feet startled. He grasped the situation, and before Lukshmi 
could escape he took her by the hand and led her forward. 
It was well that Dolores could not see how unwillingly she 
came, like a spoilt, ungracious child, nor the unbecoming scowl 
that clouded her face as Rama Rajah placed the hand of his 
wife in that of his friend. ‘The cool, white fingers closed with 
a firm retaining clasp upon the small brown ones that trembled 
and endeavoured vainly to escape. Dolores passed the other 
hand over the hair and features with the fluttering touch so 
familiar to Rama Rajah. Lukshmi shrank from it like a 
frightened bird. 

‘Tell her that it is my way of looking at her. My eyes are 
in my fingers. She must not be frightened. Assure her that 
I love every one belonging to my friend as I love him,” said 
Dolores, noting the struggle of the girl to free herself. 

In his own way he endeavoured to set his wife at ease, but 
without success. 

“Why does she want to hold me—she, the friend of 
Shanars? She clings to me like a bat. Why have the gods 
blinded her and left her unmarried? She must have done 
some great evil in a former birth to be so cursed,” cried Lukshmi, 
with increasing aversion. 

‘‘ What does she say ?” asked Dolores. “She has a pleasant 
voice, young and fresh, but not so musical as yours, Rama 
Rajah.” 

“She is shy and nervous. You are the first European lady 
to speak to her,’ he replied in some embarrassment between 
the two, 

Lukshmi glanced from one to the other with rising anger, 
and burst into rapid speech. 

‘Now I know why you are cursed and cannot give mea 
son. It is this woman. She has laid a spell on you. Ah! 
she shall not touch me any longer ; ” and she snatched away her 
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hand roughly, with the intention of escaping from the room. 
But her mother-in-law anticipated her action and was at her 
elbow. 

“ Behave yourself, girl!” she cried. ‘ This lady is a friend 
of the Collector, Would you spoil your husband’s prospects 
by insulting her?” 

At the sound of the fresh voice Dolores turned to Rama 
Rajah. 

“Do I hear your mother speaking ?” 

‘S Ves, she is here.” 

Dolores instantly extended her hand and clasped that of 
the older lady, who did not shrink like the younger. She knew 
enough of English ways to understand that it was the usual 
greeting between equals, and need not be regarded as a 
familiarity or an insult. They seated themselves on the chairs, 
and, with the help of Rama Rajah, something like a conversa- 
tion passed between them. lLukshmi sat silent and sulky, not 
daring to misbehave in any way under the watchful eye of her 
mother-in-law. An unusually long speech uttered with some 
animation by the latter but not translated by her son roused 
the curiosity of Dolores. 

“What does she say? Tell me, Rajah, I wish to hear 
everything.” 

He hesitated and did not answer. Again his mother spoke, 
apparently urging him to do something whilst he expressed his 
disapproval. Dolores laid her hand upon his arm, an action 
that did not escape the eye of the wife. 

‘Tell me; I must know what she asks.” 

‘Tt is a request, and this is not the moment to prefer it.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless I wish to hear what it is.” 

*‘ She has a great longing to return to Tinnevelly, At the 
same time she does not wish to go there without me. Govern- 
ment appointed me to the Madura district, and she is always 
hoping that I may be sent to Tinnevelly.” 

‘ Tinnevelly ! Tinnevelly !” cried the old lady, summoning 
up the few words of English that she knew. ‘Newent Dorai, 
Tinnevelly ;” then, as the foreign tongue failed her, she repeated 
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her request in her own language. When she had finished 
Dolores said with something of the old authority which she 
exercised over the boy in past years— 

‘* Now, Rama Rajah, tell me at once what she wants.” 

‘‘ She would have you ask Mr. Newent to obtain my transfer 
to Tinnevelly, where our property and ancestral home is. But 
you remember what he said years ago at your father’s house. 
I cannot expect him to do such a thing.” 

“ Perhaps there are others who might help. Please tell her 
that I will do all in my power to get the appointment you 
desire, and that I hope before long that she will go back to 
Tinnevelly.” 

His mother was quick to gather the import of the words, 
A sudden joy filled the heart of the homesick lady. She took 
the hand of Dolores and pressed it to her lips in a gush of warm 
gratitude that was genuine. 

* Child, the lady will help us! Tell her we shall bless her ; 
give her the thanks that the English love.” 

But Lukshmi drew back with scorn and contempt. 

‘“‘ Ay, she will give all that he, my husband, asks. Can 
you not see that she loves him, that she would give her life- 
blood for him? Note how she hangs upon his voice, how she 
lays her hand with the boldness of a dasi upon his arm. But 
I tell you, mother-in-law, that she is cursed of the gods in her 
blindness. Can ahy maimed thing bestow blessings when it is 
weighed down with a curse? Ask! Oh yes, ask all that you 
like and she will give it without requiring thanks. But the 
curse will go with the favour even as the bitter goes with the 
sweet when the worm has buried itself in the mango and 
spoiled its flavour.” 

Fortunately for Dolores she did not comprehend what the 
passionate girl was saying. She mistook her voluble speech 
for the out-pouring of thanks. Turning to Rama Rajah she 
observed— 

*¢T am so glad to be of help to you and your family.” 

‘* My mother is very grateful; her desire to return to the 
old home grows stronger each month that passes.” 
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“Then I will do my best. Before I say good-bye I must 
give you Mrs, Newent’s message. She asks if your wife will 
pay her a visit.” 

He glanced doubtfully at Lukshmi as he explained the 
matter to his mother, who replied promptly— , 

‘‘ Tell the lady that your wife will gladly come. Grant her 
any request that she may make. Let nothing be done that 
may give offence since it is through her that we may look for 
the fulfilment of our great desire.” 

There was some discussion, necessarily slow in its progress 
from the need of interpretation. At its conclusion it was 
decided that the visit should be paid a few days later in the 
evening between eight and nine o’clock; and though they 
would not arrive together Rama Rajah would be present, as, 
without the assistance of an interpreter, there would be no 
conversation. 

With the same tender care he conducted Dolores to the 
carriage, leading her by the hand and guiding her footsteps. 
At the carriage door she stopped and asked if he could call at 
sunset that afternoon in about an hour’s time. He accepted 
her invitation with pleasure written on his features, a pleasure 
which she could not see. 

But Lukshmi, watching her husband, noted the expression 
with jealous eyes, and fury once more reigned within her heart. 
The lingering by the carriage, the touch of hands at parting, 
the peculiar inflexion of his voice, a tone he had never used 
towards his wayward wife even in his softest moments pierced 
her soul. As she stood within the hall, her hand resting upon 
the back of the chair from which she had risen at Dolores’ 
departure, she spat towards the unconscious couple. Her 
mother-in-law, who had remained by her side, took her by the 
arm with small ceremony and drew her through the screen 
doors in the direction of the women’s quarters. Lukshmi 
resisted and gave expression to a word of abuse. Instantly the 
hand of the other was raised and brought down sharply upon 
the young cheek. The stinging blow fired the glowing embers 
into flame and Lukshmi tumed upon her like a tiger. She 
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seized her mother-in-law by the hair, to the old lady’s great 
astonishment, and tried to bite her. 

Hearing the sound of a scuffle, two or three women hurried 
to the spot and pushed the struggling pair away from the 
vicinity of the reception-room. Before Rama Rajah could 
return to the house his mother and wife had passed into the 
seclusion of their private apartments. 


CHAPTER IX 
HIS CASTE 


Tue Assistant Collector went to his room and seated himself 
at his office table with the intention of resuming his work. 
But his mind wandered. Once or twice a distant scream of 
anger fell upon his ears together with the sound of voices raised 
in dispute. He was accustomed to such echoes, The noisy 
squabbles in the women’s quarters that happen in ordinary 
Hindu families were not uncommon; but provided that they 
did not occur in his presence he took no more notice of them 
than of the sparrows in the garden fence. An hour’s cyclonic 
storm of hot dispute and vituperation meant nothing serious, 
and would be closely followed by sunshine and laughter. 

To-day, however, there was a grave quarrel between mother 
and daughter-in-law which ended in the administration of bodily 
punishment to the passionate girl-wife. It was not without its 
immediate benefit. It served to dissipate all thought of 
jealousy for the time. But as her fury against her mother-in- 
law cooled, the thought of the English lady returned and 
Lukshmi was convinced that her sufferings were the direct 
result of the visit. If the blind lady had not come her mother- 
in-law would not have been angered. It was the working of 
the curse. 

Then, as she recalled the promise made that the visit should 
be returned, fury again burst forth, and she shrieked like an 
unruly child, rolling on the floor amongst her cushions, tearing 
her beautiful hair, dashing her jewels to right and left and 
generally abandoning herself to the ungoverned rage of a wild 
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The Hindu husband does not worry himself over domestic. 
tempests. He knows that time will restore peace, and if his 
mother is habitually moderate and well-disposed towards her 
daughter-in-law, which is more often than not the case, he is 
of the opinion that a little wholesome correction will do the 
girl no harm, Where there are signs of bullying and ill-treat- 
ment the husband is generally humane enough to afford the 
young wife some protection. 

Rama Rajah had no need to trouble himself; his mother 
erred on the side of kindness and indulgence. She was warm- 
hearted and affectionate by nature, generous towards her 
dependents, and rarely abused her authority. Intrigue and 
gossip were the breath of life to her. But though ordinarily of 
a peaceful disposition she was capable of being roused; and 
when this happened, those who fell under her displeasure were 
apt to feel it. 

This was not the first occasion on which she had boxed the 
ears of her wilful daughter-in-law; but at the first sign of 
sorrow and submission the elder lady had been appeased, and 
had endeavoured to make amends by an extra piece of indul- 
gence towards the tearful beauty. Never before had Lukshmi 
dared to retaliate. To tell the truth the temptation to do so 
had never before assailed her. But the child had grown into 
the woman, and the temptation to turn and rend swept down 
upon the tempestuous young wife like a whirlwind. Without 
recognizing the gravity of her action, her fingers tore at the 
grey strands of hair, and her sharp teeth pierced the brown 
arm through the silk cloth. 

As Rama Rajah sat in front of his littered office table, the 
distant wails of grief and screams of rage were unnoticed. His 
wife was forgotten. Before his mental eyes rose a vision that 
had been growing in strength as each day passed. In his 
dream soft eyes full of sympathy and intelligence gazed into his ; 
a cultivated voice that neither screamed nor scolded responded 
with gentle dignity when he spoke. In Veerama he was 
beginning to recognize the perfect woman. Dolores had 
stamped upon her many of her own traits of character, traits 
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which he had learned to love in his boyhood. She was-a 
second Dolores, a second Ranee, but of his own nationality. 
Her beauty was unmarred by blindness ; her health was perfect 
and her limbs sound. Physically she appealed equally to his 
manhood as her cultivation and refinement appealed to his 
intellect. 

The vision had come to him with unusual strength on the 
departure of Dolores. It was inevitable that he should feel 
dissatisfaction at the childish behaviour of his wife and that the 
contrast should be suggested between her conduct and the 
probable behaviour of such a woman as Veerama, What a 
difference there would have been in the reception and in the 
conversation! Lukshmi had openly expressed her disgust; 
his mother had seized the opportunity to make an inopportune 
request. He could picture Dolores seated by the side of such 
a woman as Veerama, their hands linked in friendship, their 
souls uniting in sisterly love. If he married again his second 
wife must be just such a woman as Veerama. 

But did such a woman exist within the folds of his caste ? 
His brow contracted in deep contemplation; and if such a 
woman were found would it be possible for her to yield him the 
companionship, the sympathy, the love that his soul craved for? 
Living in the midst of the family circle under the rule of the 
mother-in-law, and in the constant view of the first wife, there 
would be no privacy, no opportunity for that companionship 
such as he had enjoyed even with Dolores. Any attempt to 
break away from the time-honoured customs of the home 
life would give rise to opposition on the part of his mother, and 
to furious jealousy on the part of his wife. 

It was a dream that could never be realized, he told himself ; 
yet for all that it gained strength and insidiously filled his 
brain night and day. With Veerama as his wife—he checked 
the mad current of his thoughts. 

Veerama, his wife! a Shanar! What would his mother 
say? What would the elders of his caste say? A Shanar! 
and one moreover who was degraded by her disregard of caste 
rules! Such a thing was impossible |! 
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The hot blood pulsed through his veins ; his heart throbbed 
at the very thought of it. Pushing his chair aside he called for 
Jaganath and ordered his carriage. He had promised to call 
on Dolores; he would go at once although it wanted half an 
hour to sunset. To be with her, to listen to her, to feel her 
soothing touch would quiet the beating of his hot blood, and 
bring peace to his tormented soul. 

Opening into the drawing-room of the Collector’s house 
was a small morming-room. Mrs. Newent having her own 
boudoir upstairs, put this room at the disposal of her guest, and 
it was here that Rama Rajah usually sought Dolores, Passing 
along the verandah, he entered by a door that looked out over 
the garden, the peon in attendance having intimated that Miss 
Avondean was there. 

_ The flower-beds were bathed in the warm rays of the 
descending sun. Black, scarlet, and bronze butterflies sat with 
extended wings upon the blossoms unmindful of the presence 
of the gardeners, ‘The wash of the water falling from the pots 
upon the thirsty soil was a pleasant sound in the ears of Miss 
Beauchamp, as she rested upon a bench in the deep shade 
cast by the mango trees at the end of the garden. 

With scarce a glance at the brightness outside, the Assistant 
Collector moved quickly towards the room. As he entered, a 
low moan of grief struck sharply on his ear. Unmoved he had 
heard the furious screams of rage in his own house without any 
desire to learn their cause. But this suffocated sob arrested 
his steps and sent a sharp pang through his whole being. 
The sight that met his eyes increased his perturbation of mind. 

On a low chair sat Dolores, whilst before her knelt the 
bowed form of Veerama. The girl’s face was hidden in the 
delicate laces of the white frock of her companion, whose 
protecting arm was thrown round the shaking form. 

‘‘ Darling girl! don’t cry! Surely we can persuade your 
mother to listen to reason,” said the voice of Dolores, in 
soothing accents. 

Rama Rajah hesitated, uncertain if he ought to proceed. 
But a sudden passionate desire to know what was causing the 
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grief that he witnessed, added to a knightly instinct to deal 
with the object and remove it, made him advance. The quick 
ear of the blind girl caught the sound of his footstep, and lifting 
her head, she cried— 

‘‘Rama Rajah, you are welcome! Perhaps you can give us 
advice and comfort.” 

“What is the trouble?” he asked, seating himself near 
her, 

Veerama rose with a startled glance and left the room. 
Dolores, hearing her move, called after her. 

‘*Come back presently, Veerama.” 

‘* Tell me, Ranee, what has happened to make Veerama so 
unhappy?” 

She did not reply immediately. There was a new note in 
his voice which stirred her strangely, and a sudden suspicion 
intruded itself, diverting her thoughts. She put it aside 
resolutely, and turned to him to answer his question. 

“Veerama’s mother informed her this morning that they 
were on the point of arranging a marriage for her. A Shanar 
has offered himself as her husband. He has a large palmyra 
estate, and is reckoned to be wealthy. But he is of middle age 
and old enough to be her father. Her mother considers him 
suitable as a son-in-law in every respect, and she is anxious to 
betroth her daughter. But, Rama Rajah,” she cried, with 
increasing agitation, “just think of the iniquity of the arrange- 
ment! The man is already married and has a family ; and his 
wife is not only alive, but is living with him. He has had very 
little education ; he knows nothing of English refinements, and 
he is absolutely unintellectual.” 

She stopped for a moment ; but, as he made no comment, 
she continued— 

“The child will be miserable with such a man, common in 
all his ways, uncouth and uncivilized. And his womenkind are 
every whit as ignorant ; they have the narrowest of views, and 
they observe caste rules that will break Veerama’s heart and 
spirit. What is to be done?” 

Tf her parents know that she has an aversion to the union 
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perhaps they will regard her wishes and not press the point,” 
he suggested. 

“Tt is incomprehensible to me thatethey should think of 
marrying her in that way after the education they have given 
her.” 

“It is the custom among the Hindus of all castes for the 
parents to make marriages for their children,” he replied, his 
voice vibrating with an emotion he strove tosubdue. “ I myself 
was married in that way.” 

** Oh, it is disgraceful, abominable ! this disposing of sons 
and daughters as though they were inanimate chattels, instead 
of allowing them to choose for themselves. This man, who 
has asked for Veerama, demands that she shall have the 
necessary ceremonies performed for the restoration of her 
caste, and afterwards she is to be separated from me. If we 
meet at all it is to be in the presence of his mother or his wife. 
At present, you observe, he holds her in contempt—he! that 
unrefined, uncultured farmer looks upon my beautiful Veerama 
as infinitely inferior to himself! It is monstrous!” 

‘‘What does her father say?” asked Rama Rajah, after a 
pause. 

‘He is not at home just now, and she has not had an 
opportunity of speaking to him on the subject. Her mother 
announced it suddenly this morning, in anticipation of her 
father’s return, and the child is terrified. I have tried to comfort 
her; but she is in despair. She tells me that this man is the 
only suitor who has come forward. She is already beyond the 
usual age for marriage, and her mother declares that in her 
single condition she is a disgrace to the family ; that her caste 
people are beginning to point the finger of scorn at her, and 
that she ought to be very thankful for an offer from sucha 
satisfactory man. Satisfactory! Oh, Rama Rajah! these are 
the cruelties of caste!” 

‘‘ They are the rules and laws ofa thousand years. But her 
father is an advanced thinker, and I do not believe that he will 
force her into marriage with any one against her will.” 

*°T have said so half a dozen times to poor Veerama. But 
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she tells me that though he may take her part now, and give 
her a respite, marriage in the end is inevitable. If this man is 
refused, another, older and even more unsatisfactory, may come 
forward. What is to be done then ?” 

‘¢ Have no young men approached Sobraon Rao?” 

“Not one. Apparently the loss of caste is having an effect 
on the friends and acquaintances of the family, and her 
constant visits to me are regarded with suspicion.” 

‘¢ What does her brother Desika say to it ?” 

‘¢ T have not seen him lately ; but she tells me that he is full 
of his congress theories. ‘India for the Indians’ is his cry. 
His sister must honour the traditions of her country and conform 
to its rules, He is constantly urging the necessity for her 
marriage without further delay, and he is pressing his parents 
to arrange his own wedding with a girl of twelve who is 
absolutely without education of any kind.” 

At this moment Veerama returned to the room, having 
composed herself and obliterated all trace of tears. She 
advanced gravely towards Rama Rajah, and placed her hand 
in his for the customary handshake that passed betwecn them 
when they met in the presence of Dolores. A thrill ran 
through him as he felt the slender fingers tremble in his, 

“TI have just been explaining your dilemma to Rama 
Rajah,” said Dolores. © 

Veerama did not trust herself to make any reply. He 
asked for the name of the suitor, and his brow contracted as 
she mentioned it. 

‘That man!” he exclaimed with a ring of indignation in 
his tone. ‘ Your father will never consent. Do not worry 
yourself ; he could not give you to such a coarse brute.” 

“It is my mother who urges it.” 

“ But Desika, what of him ?” 

“‘Hle would see me married at almost any cost. His 
Congress companions taunt him with our disregard of caste 
rules,” 

“There are other men,” he began impetuously, and then 
stopped, as he became conscious of his inability to name a 
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suitable Hindu in Madura, into whose keeping this refined, 
cultured woman might pass with safety. The entrance into 
any one family circle would mean for her nothing but misery 
and a broken heart. The mere thought of it sent the blood 
racing through his veins, and lest she should read: too much 
in his face he rose from his seat and wandered restlessly about 
the room. . 

‘‘Rama Rajah, you are not going away just yet!” cried 
Dolores, apprehensively, as she heard his footsteps. 

‘‘No, Ranee; I am thinking over all that you have told 
me.” 

‘Can you offer any solution of the difficulty ?” 

“TI am afraid not.” He returned to her side and sank 
into a chair. “But I can give a piece of advice which is 
important.” 

‘Concerning this man?” 

As for him he should be rejected without a moment’s 
hesitation, and I fully believe that that will be his fate at the 
hands of Sobraon Rao. He is utterly unworthy of considera- 
tion. His mother is a tyrant, if report speaks truly, and his 
wife a termagant. Moreover the house is never free from 
temple women.” 

He stopped abruptly as he remembered that Seeta, the 
dancing girl, was living under his own roof. 

‘When the right man presents himself,” he continued, 
‘*Miss Veerama must demand a house and establishment of 
her own through her father. It is a departure from the old 
tradition, but there is no breach of caste rules in such an 
arrangement ; and it is undoubtedly the first step towards 
domestic happiness and matrimonial independence.” 

“You hear, Veerama; it is what I have already been 
urging upon you, if you must marry.” She turned to Rama 
Rajah. “Is marriage absolutely necessary?” she demanded, 
in a voice that rang with trouble. 

**I am afraid so,” he answered unwillingly. It hurt him 
to witness her distress. ‘“ Even Sobraon, with his advanced 
social views and his laxity in the observance of caste rules, 
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would assert with his son that marriage, sooner or later, must 
be the fate of his daughter. When it comes, if she obtains 
that one concession, and secures through it her emancipation 
from the governance of the family circle, she may have a 
chance of happiness.” 

“You have not secured it for yourself,” pronounced 
Dolores, 

‘In my case it would not benefit any one. My wife, as 
you know, has not had the advantage of an English education, 
and it is not necessary. But if I am compelled to take a 
second wife——” 

He was silent as he was suddenly confronted with a family 
problem which could not easily be solved. 

“You would marry again with your first wife living?” 
asked Dolores, incredulously. 

“It has been proposed that I should do so.” 

“I know; but would you consent? Why, it would be 
bigamy !” 

“ Bigamy and polygamy are not dishonourable among the 
Hindus,” he said gently. “ Ranee, I am a Hindu, an orthodox 
Hindu, a fact you must bear in mind when you judge me.” 

At this moment Miss Beauchamp entered the room, bearing 
sprays of jasmin in her hands. 

**T have brought you some flowers from the gardener, 
Loree, and he asks if he may present his wife and baby to 
you.” 

‘Oh yes! I promised to speak to them. Are they in 
the verandah ?” inquired Dolores, rising from her chair. 

‘‘ The man tells me that it is not correct for him and his 
wife to enter whilst his excellency, the Assistant COnetOr, is 
here,” replied Miss Beauchamp, smiling. 

‘‘He is quite right,” responded Rama Rajah quickly. 
‘It would be a great impertinence. Kindly tell them to wait, 
Miss Beauchamp.” 

“No, Rama Rajah,” objected Dolores. “Why should 
tho poor things be kept waiting? ‘Take me to them, Miss 
Beauchamp ; I have something for the baby.” 
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Dolores placed her hand in her companion’s arm and went 
into the verandah, leaving Veeramaand Rama Rajah standing 
where they had risen from their seats. 

‘IT am sorry for your trouble,” said Rama Rajah, presently. 
‘Would it not be possible for you to return to England if all 
thought of marriage is so distasteful to you?” 

As he spoke his eyes rested on hers which fell before his 
gaze. 

‘“*My father would never consent to losing me a second 
time. No, I must stay now, and hope that the gods will be 
gracious,” 

“'Veerama, does your father know that you and I meet 
here ?” 

** No, I have never mentioned your name in my home.” 

* Would he object to our meeting ?” 

“How could he? Are you not an honourable gentleman 
and of higher caste, a friend of my friend? Your kindness 
and condescension ought to be considered an honour.” 

An exclamation of impatience escaped his lips. 

**Condescension and kindness!” he repeated scornfully. 
‘An Englishman would say that the condescension and 
kindness were with you.” 

‘But you are not an Englishman, As you admitted a few 
minutes ago, you are an orthodox Hindu.” 

“I forget the fact when I am with you,” he cried impetuously, 
and then checked himself. 

There was silence whilst Rama Rajah’s eyes dwelt 
upon the regular features and oval face. As he gazed an odd 
feeling of jealousy gnawed at his heart. The man who 
demanded this fair flower of Indian womanhood came before 
his mental vision, ugly and repulsive. Was it only that 
Veerama should serve his brutal appetite, that Dolores had 
devoted so many years to the formation of her character ? 
He shuddered at the thought of such a sacrifice. After some 
moments he spoke again. 

“ Has your father no friends of his own caste in Madras 

who have received their education in England ?” 
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She knew what was in his mind as he put the question. 
Could not her father make a better choice than this toddy 
farmer? And she answered directly and to the point. 

‘There are none of our caste who would marry me. The 
Shanars, as you probably know, are content with the education 
offered by the country, and my brother is the only Shanar of 
his generation who has ventured across the water.” 

He took a step nearer to her. ‘“ Veerama!” There was 
a depth of passion in his voice that shook her self-possession. 
““‘Veerama! Why, oh! why did the gods cause you to be 
born a Shanar? Why were you not a Vellalan?” 

She did not answer immediately ; but when she spoke her 
tones were low and steady. 

“Since the gods so willed it I must be content.” 

Her calmness and resignation only stirred him the more. 
“Think what it would have been to me !—to you!” he cried 
passionately. “If we could have spent our lives together | 
Is it not possible ?” 

“For a Vellalan to wed a Shanar! It would never be 
permitted, except at the sacrifice of all the Vellalan’s caste 
privileges, or the complete loss of the Shanar to her own 
family. It would drag you down into everlasting disgrace, or 
separate me for ever from my father. No! No!” she replied, 
her breath coming in short gasps as the strain grew beyond 
her strength. ‘‘Do not dream of such madness; it means 
ruin to you.” 

She lifted her eyes to his and met his burning gaze. His 
arms were ‘extended with a sudden mute appeal. There was 
a second’s pause, when she seemed to totter on the verge of a 
precipice. 

The sound of footsteps in the verandah dispelled the 
madness of the moment with the rapidity of a flash of light- 
ning. By a supreme effort she controlled the impulse of her 
soul, and drew back out of his eager reach. He uttered her 
name in a despairing protest, and dropped his arms, 

“'Veerama |!” 

Dolores, feeling her way in at the open door from the 
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verandah, caught the sound of that beloved voice and heard 
the utterance of the name. Again something pierced her 
heart like a sharp stiletto, and the suspicion which she had 
chased from her mind reasserted itself. Rama Rajah, as soon 
as he saw her in the doorway, hurried to her side, guiding her 
to her seat with his customary care and attention. Neither 
spoke; but as she laid her hand in his, her delicate sense of 
perception told her even more than the tone of his voice. 
The dark suspicion which she had driven away returned and 
was confirmed. She knew that she had at last met the rival 
with whom she must at least share in his affections, and that 
rival was not his wife, | 
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CHAPTER X 
A GOLD BANGLE 


““VEERAMA,” said Dolores, with a sudden decision as she 
turned towards her, “it is time for you to be going home. I 
am tired, dear, and must rest before dinner. Come to me 
to-morrow morning and stay to lunch. Also give Desika a 
message from me; tell him that I should much like to have a 
talk with him. Miss Beauchamp, will you kindly ask the 
peon to call Veerama’s carriage P” 

** Allow me,” exclaimed Rama Rajah, hastening into the 
verandah, 

Veerama kissed Dolores, and as she did so a wave of 
tenderness swept over the heart of the blind girl. She 
returned the kiss warmly. 

“Keep a good heart and make a strong appeal to your 
father as soon as he returns, I feel sure that you may look 
confidently to him for help and sympathy.” 

Miss Beauchamp accompanied Veerama to the carriage, 
but it was Rama Rajah who helped her in. He offered his 
hand and as she laid hers within his she felt the tightening of 
his fingers in a lingering grip. No word passed between 
them ; the few that were spoken were exchanged with Miss 
Beauchamp, but a wild delirious joy filled her soul. She 
_ lifted her eyes to his in one swift farewell glance. He read 
the light in them, and his heart leaped and throbbed with a 
passion no woman had ever before awakened. He went 
slowly towards the morning-room, where Dolores sat, pensive 
and still, wrestling with the new and disquieting feeling 
suddenly aroused. 
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“T must not stay, Ranee, if you have a headache,” he said, 
standing before her. 

“It is nothing much, and your presence will do it good. 
Your voice always soothes me———” she stopped short as she 
recalled the new and unfamiliar ring in it, as he had uttered 
Veerama’s name. 

‘‘ As the touch of your hand soothes me,” he added. 

‘‘T was so glad to meet your wife to-day,” observed 
Dolores, when he had resumed his seat by her side. 

‘Tt was a novelty for both my wife and my mother.” 

‘Rama Rajah!” she cried, with increasing earnestness. 
‘You cannot want another wife with her by your side. It 
seems so shocking, so contrary to all civilized teaching to 
deliberately contemplate polygamy. Don’t you think so 
yourself?” 

“T have felt it to a certain extent. Yet there are times 
when [I am glad that I have the liberty to make another 
choice if I desire it.” 

With a swift reversion to the old confidential relations 
which once existed between them, he threw off some of his 
reserve, and spoke of certain difficulties in his present life ; of 
his solitariness and isolation in the midst of his family and 
of his intense craving at times for sympathy and congenial 
fellowship. 

Dolores listened with the attention and tenderness he 
remembered of old. Presently she extended her hand and 
closed her fingers round his, as she used to do when she 
received the confidences of the sensitive Hindu boy and 
administered advice and comfort. 

‘‘ What I miss is the home-life that you taught me to love 
and which the ordinary Englishman looks to his wife to create 
for him. My wife can never create such a home.” 

As he ceased she shook her head with her own especial 
sign of dissent, which was not quite like that of the ordinary 
person. 

‘You must not hope that I shall encourage you to take a 
second wife, You are a victim of the iniquitous custom of 
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child-marriage. But as the marriage is an accomplished fact 
you must make the best of it.” He did not reply; and she 
added, “I cannot believe that matters will be mended by 
your marrying another wife.” 

There was silence. The same unuttered thought filled the 
mind of both. Dolores, startled and pained by the rebellious 
turbulence within her breast, tried in vain to assure herself 
that she contemplated the question impartially, and that she 
preached monogamy on principle and for that sole reason. 
But a small voice within her proclaimed insistently that there 
was another factor besides principle. The insidious flame of 
jealousy, kindled into life when Ambrose Newent revealed the 
fact of Rama Rajah’s marriage, had something to do with her 
antagonism. She strove to subdue it, to stamp it out, and she 
was not altogether unsuccessful. The silence was broken by 
Rama Rajah. In a low voice that trembled with emotion, he 
said— 

“ Think, Ranee, what my life might have been with a 
woman like Veerama,” 

She caught her breath, and her disengaged hand was lifted 
and pressed against her lips to steady them for speech. 

“Such a thing is impossible—now,” she replied, in a low 
voice, ‘If she had been of your caste—if there had been no 
child-marriage, and if you had been free to choose, it might 
have been.” 

‘‘Would you have given your consent, Ranee, and have 
continued your friendship with us both?” 

There was a pause, and during that brief interval the 
blind girl gathered all the forces of her generous nature, 
conquering, with a giant’s strength, the evil spirit of jealousy. 

‘“ Yes, Rama Rajah, yes,” she murmured faintly. Then, 
with growing decision, she continued, “It would have re- 
joiced me beyond all things to have known that you and 
Veerama were united, But, under the circumstances, it can 
never be, and it will only bring misery upon you to allow your 
mind to dwell upon the impossible.” 

‘Thought is like the star that shoots; it flies whither it 
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wills and is not to be controlled. It was to-day, when I saw 
my wife with you, that the thought darted through my mind 
how different would have been your reception if————” 

She interrupted him quickly, purposely construing his 
words into an apology which he was not making. 

‘‘Do not trouble yourself about such a trifle. Your wife 
seemed shy and was somewhat eclipsed by your mother. 
When your wife pays us her promised visit here I hope to 
draw her to me and overcome the shyness,” 

He sighed as he contemplated the task she had set herself 
of winning the regard, to say nothing of the affection, of the 
prejudiced, spoilt, ignorant, Hindu girl. Taking leave of 
Dolores he went into the verandah, where he encountered 
Ambrose Newent. 

“Ah, Rama Rajah, you are just the person I want to see,” 
cried the latter, genially, as he advanced towards him, ‘Come 
into the garden ; I won't detain you long. I have something 
to tell you.” 

Together they walked to the deserted tennis-court, lying in 
the silvery light of the rising moon. A red glow still hung in the 
west, turning the heavy foliage of the mango and tamarind 
trees into a rich madder brown as they stood out sharply 
against the sky. The gardeners had ended their labours with 
the watering-pots, and had retired to their huts. The flying 
foxes winged their heavy silent flight overhead, and the 
strength of the sparrows’ argument over the order of their 
roosting in the thorn hedge, was weakened by somnolence into 
intermittance. Pacing up and down the smooth earthen 
surface of the court the Collector and his Assistant could talk 
without fear of being overheard by listening peon and 
inquisitive servant. 

“ Have you made that appointment at Sivapet?” asked 
Newent. 

“I wrote to the brother of the late Munsif only yesterday, 
and told him that I had nominated him for the post. In 
doing so I acted in accordance with your advice, as it seemed 
to me the best choice I could make,” | 
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Rama Rajah glanced at his chief with inquiry. 

“Undoubtedly I confirmed your choice. Did the man 
offer any bribe?” 

“Certainly not. Had he done so I should have refused 
it,” replied Rama Rajah, promptly, and with a faint touch of 
indignation in his tone. 

Newent’s keen eyes dwelt upon the face of his Assistant in 
the bright light of the moon. 

“And the relation of the Tahsildar, did he offer no 
bribe ?” 

“ None whatever; I did not give him an opportunity of 
offering one, as I refused all interviews. I thought it best not 
to see any of the candidates.” . 

“Vou were quite right. But, in spite of all your care, I 
have reason to believe that bribes were offered, and, what is 
more, they were accepted.” 

“ Not with my knowledge,” rejoined Rama Rajah, quickly. 

‘¢ That I can quite understand ; I feel sure that you would 
not lend yourself to anything of the kind,” Newent assured him 
heartily, and not without a feeling of compassion. 

“ What proof have you that there has been bribery?” asked 
the Assistant. 

‘““No proof at present, but only the accusation. I have 
received a letter from the Tahsildar stating that sums of money 
from no less than five candidates were accepted. He claims 
that his relative was the highest bidder. In addition to the 
money, he asserts that a gold bangle set with an emerald was 
also given, and in consideration of this he claims that he ought 
to have been appointed.” 

Rama Rajah was silent. A flood of trivial memories, 
trivial no longer, overwhelmed him. He called to mind the 
bracelet he had seen upon the arm of his wife, and the 
smouldering suspicion that had prompted him to ask how she 
came by it. Her reply had set at rest any shadow of doubt 
that he might have experienced at the time. 

The suspicion returned with a force that carried conviction 
with it, giving birth to a deep-seated wrath, He had expressed 
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himself plainly on the subject of bribery, and, to avoid any 
chance of misunderstanding, he had prohibited it in straight- 
forward language comprehensive to his mother and wife. 
Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and sweets were allowable; but 
jewellery, money, and valuable presents must absolutely be 
refused. Those were his directions, and they had been 
received with a silence which he took for acquiescence. It 
galled him in the spirit to find that his orders had been so 
flagrantly disobeyed, and that he was brought under the just 
reproof of his superior. He made no attempt to deny or to 
excuse the offence. He merely repeated his assurance that it 
had not been done with his knowledge. 

Newent was pleased with his attitude, more pleased than 
he cared to show. He had dreaded a sweeping denial and an 
indignant refutation. He was well aware of the difficulties 
with which Rama Rajah was confronted in his house, and of 
his awkward position; and he had suggested—without much 
hope of the suggestion being adopted—that the Assistant 
Collector should separate himself from his parents and the 
numerous relatives who were sheltered under his father’s roof, 
and set up a small éstablishment for himself. To this proposi- 
tion the Assistant Collector had replied that his wife was too 
young and inexperienced to rule without the assistance of some 
older woman ; and the proper and only person who could be 
asked to give that assistance was his own mother. Newent knew 
enough of native life to realize the justice of the answer, and 
felt that it was useless to press Rama Rajah further. 

- You must inquire into the matter and find out if the 
tale is true,” pronounced Newent, authoritatively, but without 
offence. 

“I will certainly do so, and see that the bangle is restored 
to the owner.” 

“ At the same time you must make your family understand 
the danger of compromising you in this way,” continued 
Newent, with a desire to say what he thought was his duty to 
say, and then to drop the matter. ‘“ Bribery isa serious offence 
against the Government. Your salary is liberal, and it is given 
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with the express purpose of placing you out of temptation. 
A breach of the rules is liable to bring trouble. It may even 
jeopardize your appointment.” 

The words burned into the brain of the Assistant Collector. 
They did not actually convey reproof, but the warning partook 
of the nature of reproof, and sank deep into the sensitive 
highly strung mind of the listener. He took leave of his chief, 
reiterating his promise of making inquiry, and of issuing strict 
injunctions against the repetition of the offence on the part of 
his relatives. He uttered his farewell with quiet politeness, 
giving no sign of the wrath that had been roused against 
those who had brought disgrace upon him. Mingled with it 
was a sense of injustice. Newent was quite right in all that 
he had said, but the implied reproof was unmerited personally, 
and he writhed in spirit under it. 

Yet he recognized the reasonableness of its administration. 
It was impossible for the Collector to speak directly with the 
actual offenders; he could only send a message which must 
be delivered by Rama Rajah himself. 

More than once the latter had suspected that his mother 
reaped certain benefits from the position of her son. But he 
believed that she confined her acceptance to the small gifts 
which were permissible, possibly allowing herself a wider 
margin in the matter of butter, eggs, and country produce, 
than was quite compatible with the Government rule. But he 
trusted her, after having expressed his wishes so strongly, to 
refuse money and jewels. 

The bangle upon the arm of his wife was a terrible revela- 
tion. Not only was his mother trading with his name, but his 
wife was joining in the illicit traffic. In addition to money 
she had accepted a valuable jewel, and by so doing had 
placed him in a serious and equivocal position. Such conduct 
must be stopped at once with a firm hand. His chief was 
lenient this time, knowing that he was ignorant of the trans- 
actions and opposed to anything of the kind. But now that 
his eyes were opened, Newent would confidently expect that 
there would be no recurrence of the offence. As he drove 
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home through the moonlit town, with its quaint low houses 
and the giant temple brooding in its midst, he determined to 
assert his authority as he had never done before. It was of 
no use appealing to his pleasure-loving lethargic father. He 
must take matters into his own hand, and oblige his ill-regulated 
family to feel his strength. ‘They should learn his displeasure, 
and fully understand that he demanded reform. 

He went straight to the women’s quarters and the whole 
household heard what the young master had to say. There 
was no display of ungoverned wrath, no wild raging speech. 
He spoke quietly, sternly, and to the point, reproaching first 
his mother and secondly his wife. The bangle was upon her 
arm at the moment, and he removed it, whilst she did not dare 
to utter a word of protest. 

The trouble of the afternoon had not vanished. Lukshmi, 
sulky and aggrieved, still smarted mentally and physically 
from the chastisement she had undergone. Nor had her 
mother-in-law recovered from her ill-humour. When the second 
and more serious storm burst upon them so unexpectedly it 
roused all the ill-feeling again. 

At the mention of the bracelet his mother turned with 
surprise and re-awakened fury upon the girl. In shrill tones 
she declared her own innocence of the transaction. She ad- 
mitted having seen the bangle, but-she had rejected it. It was 
this vile snake of a girl who was the culprit. What did a few 
rupees matter compared with a handsome gold bangle like 
that? Nothing would have been said, no complaint would 
have been made, and the matter would never have come to the 
ears of the Collector if this daughter of a pig had not held out 
her greedy hand. Rama Rajah silenced her strident voice 
and repeated the warning uttered by his chief. 

‘* Sooner than lose my appointment I would lose my mother 
and my wife,” he declared in a tone that hushed them and 
struck awe to their hearts. ‘Listen, all of you. Understand 
that in this matter I will be obeyed ; otherwise I will separate 
myself from you, and you shall one and all return to Tinnevelly 
I will make another home for myself wherein you shall not 
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place a foot. I will marry again, choosing for myself, and my 
second wife shall take the position of the first. Her hand 
shall bar the door against those whom I forbid to enter.” 

It was a terrible threat which caused them to quail as they 
listened. With his Western education, his independent posi- 
tion, and his English friends, they could no longer rely upon 
the omnipotence of his caste and his nationality. They knew 
that it was within the bounds of possibility that he might 
separate himself from them, and even break his caste again. 

Wild thoughts and sti wilder suspicions darted through 
the fertile brain of Lukshmi as she stood trembling but rebel- 
lious, humbled but unrepentant, stifling with difficulty her rage 
and jealousy. If she had been the mother of his son would he 
have dared to have torn a jewel from her arm with cruel words 
of reproach? Would he have dreamed of banishing her from 
his presence? Would he have ventured to suggest that she 
might be supplanted? Hot tears flooded her eyes, and she 
shook with bitter sobs. 

When he had finished speaking and had departed, their 
tongues were loosened and a perfect babel ensued. Loudest 
of all was the voice of the big mistress raised to shower reproof 
upon her daughter-in-law. ‘The memory of her retaliation that 
very afternoon still rankled; and now to it was added the 
unheard-of impertinence of taking a present which the elder 
woman had not dared to accept. Truly her impudence was 
unbounded. Did she think that she was mistress? She should 
learn at once that there was but one mistress in the house, and 
that was the mother of the Assistant Collector, and the wife of 
the head of the family. What! a childless barren woman to 
dare to set herself up? She should be shown her place and 
kept there. 

Lukshmi did not receive this torrent of abuse in silence, 
It was all this cursed blind woman’s doing. There had been 
nothing but misfortune ever since she arrived. She had cast a 
spell over her husband upon whom madness had fallen. What 
did he mean by threatening to turn them all out of the house 
and to shut the door against them? She could see through 
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his designs. He intended to bring the Englishwoman into his 
house ; for her sake he would break his caste, and it was her 
hand that would bar the door against them. Let him beware 
lest he brought down upon himself adire calamity. She might 
be a slave, a childless wife ; but, for all that, he should feel the 
* weight of her displeasure. 

No one listened to her ravings which were lost in the 
clamour and uproar. But the aunt, who was in the kitchen 
superintending the dishing up of the evening curry, heard the 
noise and dropped something into the savoury preparation 
which brought peace to the distraught household. By ten 
o'clock the talking ceased and the woes of the zenana were 
forgotten in deep dreamless sleep. 

Before retiring to rest Doraswamy sought his son in his 
room. 

“So the ‘river begins to flow strongly between its banks ; 
and obstructing rocks are washed aside by the increasing 
strength of the current, my son,” he observed with a smile, 

‘“ There is only one way of serving the British Government, 
and I have no wish to deviate from that path,” replied the 
Assistant Collector, with a ring of determination in his voice 
which was not displeasing to his father. 

‘It is well that the women should know, like cows, the 
limit of their tether.” 

‘And learn to respect that limit.” | 

‘But, my son, neither with the cows nor with our mothers 
and wives must the rope be too short. Who quarrels with the 
ryot’s children for eating a few ears of the zemindar’s corn?” 

“ They are fully aware of what is required by the rules of 
my service.” 

‘“‘ And those rules will be regarded by your mother. It is 
your wife who has transgressed beyond the bounds of common- 
sense. She has ever been the spoiled child of the family. My 
wife has been too much of a mother and too little of a mother- 
in-law, whilst you have been more like a father than a husband. 
A goad for a bullock, a whip for a horse, a chilly for a curry, 
and a rod for a child, or they are all spoiled.” 
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With this counsel he left his son and went towards the 
women’s quarters, calling for Seeta, the dancing-girl, to bring 
him tobacco, He troubled himself about nothing except the 
easy ministration to his own pleasures. He belonged to that 
large, unnumbered class, including all castes, who are content 
to wag the head in assent and leave to others the task to be up 
and doing. 

The sun was above the horizon when Lukshmi opened her 
eyes. She cast aside the fine scented sheet in which she had 
wrapped herself for slumber, and looked up at her aunt who 
stood by her side with a cup of fragrant coffee in her hand. 
For some seconds her mind was a blank, but gradually as she 
swallowed the syrupy liquid memory returned. She handed 
the empty cup back and uttered the words with an interroga- 
tion in her tone— 

“My husband ?” 

“ He left as the sun looked over the tobacco fields.” 

Lukshmi lay back again upon her pillows, stretching her 
young limbs luxuriously. The older woman set the cup upon 
the floor, and passed her hands with massaging touch over the 
supple body down to the ankles, laying her palm against the 
ball of each foot in turn and gently pressing back the ringed 
toes. Lukshmi surrendered herself to the sensuous pleasure, 
keenly appreciative of the soothing effect of the mesmeric 
passes. The fragments of her ill-humour melted away, and the 
natural joyousness of youth returned, asserting its recuperative 
power upon mind and body. 

Suddenly the thought of the bracelet flashed upon her mind. 
She had taken a fancy to it in the belief that the green and 
gold were becoming to her brown skin, just as an English girl 
might have taken a liking for a particular ribbon because she 
was under the impression that it suited her complexion. A 
quick frown puckered her brow. 

‘‘ My pretty bangle is gone and I shall never see it again,” 
she complained, confident of sympathy. 

** Do not trouble, littleone. You shall have another better . 
than that before long.” | 
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“T should like to push the Tahsildar into a well for his 
tale-bearing and leave him there to drown, swimming round 
and round like a rat in a chatty of water, breaking his nails in 
his frantic effort to claw his way out by the slimy, slippery 
walls—— ” 

Her companion brought her hand down upon the satin skin 
with a slight slap. 

“Be silent! perverse one; and talk not like a Malay 
murderer.” 

‘‘ Flave no fear; it is out of my power to do the pig an 
injury. But when I am angry I love to picture to myself how 
I could take my revenge. If it were not the well, I might 
punish him grandly with the fire-stick ;— his eyes, his arm- 
pits a 

‘Ah, bah ! such thoughts are evil; they go forth and the 
devils ride upon them to do their wickedness, It is not good 
to conjure up evil.” 

Lukshmi laughed scornfully. 

“Do visions bring fulfilment of desire? When I am 
hungry I see luscious fruits, and when I am lonely I see an 
eager handsome husband who is blind to the charms of all 
other women. But they do not come with the thinking of 
them. I continue to eat the turpentine mango and the stupid 
plantain, and to see my still more stupid husband depart on 
the business of the Sirkar.” 

‘‘ Cease chattering, naughty one, and I will tell you a 
secret,” whispered the aunt as she made a few final passes. 

‘A secret ! speak, speak, my little mother. Tell it quickly 
to the poor ill-used childless wife.” 

* Did you not hear the tomtom this morning? Ah! lazy 
child! You were asleep when the swami’s messenger came 
with beat of drum to let the big mistress know that the swami 
himself was coming in a few days’ time to pay her a visit.” 

Lukshmi made no reply, but the light in her shining eyes 
was a testimony that she was not indifferent to the news. The 
coming of the guru, the private chaplain of the family, was an 
event that stirred the whole household to its innermost recesses. 
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With graphic and garrulous tongue, the older woman 
described the attractions of the new guru. He was tall and 
handsome like a sunflower. He was gracious, and his face 
shone upon those whom he favoured like the sun in its rising ; 
above all, he was ready to grant the favour of the gods to 
those who pleased him. 

It was pleasant to listen to the seductive talk of the woman 
with eyes half shut, and an imagination that was without any 
moral restraint. To think upon his holiness was an act of 
piety, and there was nothing wrong from the Hindu point of 
view in the indulgence of day-dreams, 

When travelling round on his official visits, the guru 
claimed to be filled with the divine afflatus. All his actions 
were rendered righteous by it; and not a soul, from the master 
of the house to the youngest child in the zenana, dared to 
place any obstacle in the way of the fulfilment of his smallest 
desire. For the period of his stay, a time when the men of 
the family made themselves scarce, the entire house and all its 
inmates were at -his service, and his humble slaves. And none 
was more willing, more eager to minister to his comfort and 
his happiness, than Rama Rajah’s pretty young wife. 


CHAPTER XI 
A STRANGE GUEST 


On the evening of the day fixed for the visit of Rama Rajah 
and his wife, Mrs. Newent, having dined half an hour earlier 
than usual, awaited the arrival of her expected guests. 
Dolores and Miss Beauchamp sat with her in the drawing- 
room, but the Collector had been banished, lest his presence 
should alarm the shy bird decoyed into new social fields for 
the first time. He had gone to smoke and play billiards with 
the judge. 

In honour of her guests, Mrs. Newent had had the verandah 
and portico decorated with Chinese lanterns, and the house 
was illuminated with an unusual number of lamps. A tray of 
jasmin wreaths was placed ready on the hall table, but no 
refreshments were provided, caste rules preventing the partak- 
ing of such at the hands of the English. 

A carriage drove up before the hour previously arranged. 
The servants, being Pariahs, had had their orders to remain in 
the back-verandah, and to abstain scrupulously from showing 
themselves, At the sound of the horse’s hoofs upon the 
gravel, Mrs. Newent, accompanied by Miss Beauchamp, went 
to the entrance hall and stood upon the threshold. ‘The door 
of the carriage opened, and one of its occupants was some- 
what unceremoniously pushed out by her companions. Miss 
Beauchamp moved forward into the verandah, but Mrs, 
Newent maintained her position at the threshold. 

Among the Hindus strict etiquette is observed in the 

reception of a guest. According to his rank he is met in the 

drawing-room by the host, or at the threshold, or at the portico. 
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It was a concession on the part of Mrs, Newent to leave the 
drawing-room and advance as far as the hall, considering that 
her husband was senior in rank to the Assistant Collector. 
But she wished to show special honour to her guest on this 
occasion. 

There were two other ladies in the carriage, but when they 
caught sight of Miss Beauchamp they leaned back in their 
seats as though to avoid being seen, Miss Beauchamp asked 
if they would not come in. She spoke in English, and was 
apparently not understood. There was no time to repeat the 
request, At a sign to the coachman the carriage was jerked 
forward and whirled into the darkness with its two occupants. 

Miss Beauchamp led the way into the hall followed by the 
guest, who recovered her self-possession and exhibited no further 
sign of reluctance. Mrs. Newent came forward with out- 
stretched hand and a pleasant smile of welcome, It was a 
pretty face that was lifted to hers, with the usual regular 
features that mark the higher castes; but it was devoid of 
intellectuality. The brown eyes dwelt upon the hostess with 
bold curiosity, and the full lips responded with a smile that 
showed a perfect set of white teeth. Her cloth was of rich 
soft silk of a delicate roseleaf pink, and it was worn over a 
petticoat of dahlia-coloured satin. Neck, arms, hair, fingers, 
and ankles were loaded with jewels, and the smooth skin upon 
which they shone was touched with saffron powder, through 
which the brown tones shone with the living warmth of her 
blood. Yes, there was no doubt about her being pretty. 

Mrs. Newent expressed her pleasure in her own language, 
and endeavoured to show something of her gratification in her 
manner, but there was the difficulty of making herself under- 
stood. She felt the helplessness of the situation and longed 
for her. husband, or even the ayah in the absence of any other 
kind of interpreter. But she dared not summon her faithful 
handmaid. The propinquity of pariah servants was one of the 
obstacles pleaded by native ladies and gentlemen of caste in 
the way of paying visits to Europeans. 

Rama Rajah had promised to come at acertain hour. She 
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took out her watch. It wanted ten minutes to the hour. His 
wife was before the appointed time, but this was better than 
being too late. She was about to return the watch to its 
place when her guest laid inquisitive fingers upon it, evidently 
with the desire of examining it more closely. The bright 
colours of the enamelled back and the brilliant little star of 
diamonds set in the centre were fascinating. The jewels used 
by native goldsmiths are mostly uncut, and the diamond is dull 
and devoid of the beauty imparted to it by the expert European 
cutter. 

Rama Rajah’s wife held the watch face downwards in the 
palm of her hand, turning it to the light to catch the scintillat- 
ing sparkle with the pleasure of a child. From the watch her 
eyes wandered to the bracelets, brooch and pendant worn by 
Mrs. Newent, who submitted them to close examination with the 
good-nature of a hostess desiring only to make her guest happy. 
It was a pleasant surprise to find the wife of the Assistant 
Collector so ready to be amused and so free from shyness. 

All this time they were standing in the hall. Mrs, Newent 
presently turned to the tray of flowers, and with her own 
hands garlanded the native lady, an act of grace that was 
recelved with much giggling on the part of the latter. If 
shyness was absent so also was dignity. Her guest was 
behaving like a schoolgirl whose curiosity knew no bounds. 

Having placed the jasmin wreath upon her neck, Mrs, 
Newent took her hand and led her to the drawing-room where 
Dolores sat upon an ottoman under the punkah. At the sound 
of approaching feet the blind girl rose and waited, putting out 
her hand as they came near. 

Rama Rajah’s wife glanced at the beautiful unseeing eyes, 
and shrank back with manifest aversion, withholding the hand 
that Dolores was expecting to clasp. The action surprised 
Mrs. Newent. Mistaking the reluctance for a sudden fit of 
awkwardness, she gently lifted the unwilling hand and laid it 
in that of Dolores. Not knowing how the native naturally 
shrinks from contact with anything that is maimed or imperfect, 
Mrs. Newent marvelled at the shudder that visibly ran through 
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the frame of the native lady as she felt the clasp of the white 
fingers. 

Words of warm welcome poured from the lips of Dolores. 
They were incomprehensible to the ears of the person addressed 
but the tone was unmistakable. In the midst of her expressions 
of friendliness, Dolores checked herself, and with an unexpected 
movement placed her left hand over the brown fingers that 
she still gripped in her right. Quickly running her hand up 
the arm and over the neck of the shrinking figure, she felt her 
features and hair, little knowing that the touch of the left hand 
is deemed an indignity amounting to insult. The next moment 
she had unclasped the hand she held, whilst Rama Rajah’s 
wife, with an abrupt movement and a nervous giggle, freed 
herself and made further contact impossible by placing a 
distance between herself and Dolores. The latter sank back 
upon the ottoman. Miss Beauchamp, ever mindful of her 
charge, leaned over her. 

‘¢ Are you feeling ill, Loree ?” 

‘“ No, thanks. I was startled.” 

‘‘ What has frightened you?” 

Dolores put her off, assuring her that it was nothing of 
consequence, and asking her if Rama Rajah had arrived. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Newent had given her guest a seat upon a 
gilded chair of Louis Seize pattern. It was upholstered in 
bright tapestry and had been brought from her boudoir upstairs 
by her husband’s direction, it being a mark of honour to offer 
the visitor the best seat in the room. The gilded glory of the 
Louis Seize chair ought to prove especially attractive to the 
native eye, he explained. 

Having seated her guest, Mrs. Newent placed herself near 
and proceeded to provide amusement. She set in motion the 
mechanism of a gramaphone ; but the lady’s attention wandered 
frequently to the still face of the blind girl. She seemed 
fascinated and yet repelled by the eyes that looked towards 
her but yet saw nothing. Now and then she giggled incon- 
sequently, not quite sure whether she was enjoying the fun, or 
whether she was frightened at the strange European ladies 
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whose language she could not understand. Dolores’ attitude 
was also puzzling. She had been so eager for the visit, so 
anxious to meet Rama Rajah’s wife again. But after the first 
greeting she had fenced herself in with reserved silence. Un- 
gracious and rude Dolores could not be, but she was cold and 
unresponsive, exhibiting a strange determination not to be 
drawn into further speech whether it could be understood or 
not. Rama Rajah’s wife, though frequently gazing at her 
with bold unconcealed curiosity, scrupulously avoided making 
any advances. The situation was becoming uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Newent, seeing that the gramaphone failed to hold 
the attention of her guest, stopped the noisy discords and cast 
about for a new attraction. She started a musical box, the 
strains of which were more acceptable to her own ear whatever 
they might be to the ears of the other listeners. 

The air was a minuet with a marked movement and 
rhythm, Its regular measure struck the ear of the restless 
girl and caught her attention. She listened with head turned 
and body motionless, like some beautiful animal surprised and 
fascinated by an unusual sound. Her hands that had rested 
upon her lap were lifted and swung gently in unison with the 
measure. 

Springing up under an impulse she could not control she 
posed with a soft sinuous motion before the instrument. 
Gradually her whole body pulsed to the music and swayed 
with voluptuous grace and abandonment to the rhythm. 
Arms, hands, head, as well as body, were instinct with the 
sensuous spirit of dance. Yet the feet scarcely moved. Only 
the heels seemed to stir in gentle beats to the time as they 
struck the ground, sending up waves of graceful undulations 
through the lithe young body that reached the very finger- 
tips. The motion was suggestive of a living palm-tree swayed 
in the morning breeze and trembling to the ends of its green 
fronds with perfect life in the brilliant sunshine. 

Mrs. Newent and Miss Beauchamp looked on in blank 
astonishment. The former, knowing more about the ways 
of native ladies than the latter, could scarcely believe her eyes. 
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The large doors and windows of the drawing-room were 
open and admitted the soft night air. The garden was silent 
except for the cicalas. From the distant town came now and 
then the thrum of the tomtoms proclaiming a marriage or a 
death. Far away in the tobacco fields the prolonged note of 
the jackal echoed as the animal searched for its precarious 
meal, The roll of the rubber-tyred wheels of Rama Rajah’s 
carriage made no sound, but Dolores caught the thud of hoofs 
upon the drive. She moved as though she would spring to her 
feet, but became still again under the influence of that great 
patience she had learned to practise in her world of darkness, 

In accordance with their orders the servants did not come 
forward to receive the visitor, and Rama Rajah walked in 
unannounced. He wore the evening dress of an Englishman 
except for a small neat turban of gold embroidered muslin 
closely folded about his head by the deft fingers of Jaganath. 
The head-dress added dignity to the wearer and marked his 
nationality. 

He crossed the threshold, his English shoes making no 
sound on the grass matting. Dolores alone of the group was 
aware of his presence. As the scene met his eye he paused 
abruptly, astonishment written on every feature. Then, with 
rapid steps, he strode towards Mrs, Newent, who rose from her 
seat. 

‘“¢- You are welcome,” she exclaimed joyfully. ‘We cannot 
get on without an interpreter.” 

But he made no response to her warm greeting. His eyes 
were fixed upon the figure that at sight of him had ceased 
dancing and had dropped back into the gilded seat of honour. 
The girl, in no way abashed by the lowering expression of 
those eyes, returned his glance boldly, impudently, and again 
giggled in undignified fashion, He spoke to her in Tamil 
imperiously, threateningly. She replied, tossing her head in 
the air as she too rose to her feet and faced him defiantly. 
Mrs. Newent, gazing from husband to wife and back again at 
the incensed husband, was completely puzzled ; whilst Dolores, 
strangely agitated, stood by the ottoman beneath the punkah, 
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waiting for an opportunity to speak. Again he addressed the 
lady in his own tongue, and as she listened, nervously fingering 
the necklace on her heaving bosom, her bold spirit quailed. 
Had she carried the farce too far? He ceased, and there was 
silence which was broken by Dolores, whose voice was sharp 
and clear. 

“Rama Rajah, where is your wife ?” 

‘‘The gods alone know. ‘This woman is not my wife.” 

“Then who is she?” asked Mrs. Newent, regarding her 
guest with a sternness that extinguished the foolish and 
irritating laugh, half nervous, half impudent, with which the 
girl was meeting the situation. 

Rama Rajah did not reply. It was impossible to tell 
Mrs. Newent that this was none other than Seeta the dancing 
girl. His hostess put another question as her eye swept 
keenly over the jewelled figure. 

‘‘Ts the lady known to you?” 

‘She is one of my father’s household.” 

‘* But not your wife ?” 

“No!” he thundered, with an abrupt blaze of anger. “She 
has been personating my wife, however, a picce of impertinence 
that shall not go unpunished.” 

He dropped into Tamil again, and this time his words 
stung; for ready tears began to flow, and there were signs of 
real alarm upon the careless pretty face. He took her by the 
arm and led her to the hall, Mrs. Newent and Miss Beau- 
champ following. As they moved towards the portico the 
tears ceased to flow and the unbidden guest recovered her 
self-assurance. He called for his carriage, which was waiting 
a few yards from the portico, and giving her no time to 
make the farewell salaam, which she intended to offer to the 
English lady, he hustled her unceremoniously into the carriage. 
Closing the door he ordered the coachman to drive home 
quickly, an order the man obeyed. At her own request, 
however, she was dropped at the gateway of the house. She 
was desirous of creeping in quietly without being seen by the 
big mistress, who was entirely ignorant of the escapade, 
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As the carriage drove off Rama Rajah ran up the steps of 
the portico and joined Mrs, Newent and Miss Beauchamp, 
who were awaiting him in the hall eager for an explanation 
of the mystery. The rapidity with which he had acted was 
bewildering. Before they had had time to realize the situation 
the impostor had vanished. What did it all mean? and who 
was the lady P 

Rama Rajah could not summon up sufficient courage to 
divulge the identity of the girl. His blood tingled with shame 
at the insult which had been put upon the wife of his superior 
officer, a man whom he held in the highest esteem. Mrs. 
Newent had received, with all the honour it was possible to 
show to a lady of good social position, a disreputable temple 
girl, the plaything of his father and of the household, a girl 
whose mere presence was an offence in the eye of an English 
woman. His tongue refused to utter her name, and he again 
evaded the question. 

“My wife’s courage must have failed her at the last 
moment; and, not daring to disappoint you of a guest, she 
has sent a—a”—he hesitated not knowing what to call her— 
‘“‘a visitor who happened to be staying in the house. She 
is so ignorant of European ways that she probably thought 
that it would give you less offence to send a substitute than 
to leave you without a guest.” 

‘Perhaps that was what the lady tried to tell us when 
she arrived, but we could not understand her,” replied Mrs, 
- Newent, kindly. 

Rama Rajah knew well enough that Seeta had no intention 
whatever of disclosing her identity. On the contrary, she had 
reckoned on his aid in the preservation of the secret. 

‘ST am sorry that I did not arrive with my wife. I might 
have driven close behind her carriage and have persuaded her 
to come in,” observed Rama Rajah, regretfully. 

‘Then she did come? ” 

‘‘My mother saw her drive away in company with my 
aunt.” 

He plunged into profuse apologies, handsome and manly 
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in his distress, and in his endeavour to excuse his wife on 
the score of her ignorance and childishness. Mrs. Newent 
hastened to reassure him. It was no fault of his that he was 
placed in such an awkward position, and however much she 
and her husband might be disturbed by the incident, they had 
too great a sense of justice to accuse him of complicity. 

“We must explain matters to Dolores, whom we have 
forsaken,” remarked Mrs, Newent, when she had somewhat 
eased his mind. 

‘‘Let me go and make my own excuses and plead forgive- 
ness,” he begged eagerly. 

“ By all means, and I will retire to my boudoir upstairs, 
Will you come with me, Miss Beauchamp ?” 

She guessed rightly that, just now when he was sore at 
heart, he would prefer to make those apologies on behalf of 
the wilful girl without the presence of a third person. They 
moved away towards the wide staircase leading out of the hall, 
and Rama Rajah returned to the drawing-room. 

Dolores had spoken but once during that moment of 
recognition, and her words had indicated the fact that she, 
and she alone of the three ladies, had guessed the truth. 
Deprived of sight her other senses, as has been already 
related, were doubly acute. As the ordinary individual with 
the possession of eyes remembers a face once seen, so she 
recalled a voice once heard and the form and features with 
which her fingers had come into contact. Neither Miss 
Beauchamp nor Mrs. Newent had ever seen Rama Rajah’s 
wife; and though they felt now and then that the manner of 
their guest was peculiar, the suspicion did not enter their 
minds, as the certainty had entered that of Dolores, that the 
guest was otherwise than they supposed. When the revela- 
tion came and Rama Rajah had replied, with almost brutal 
emphasis, “This woman is not my wife,” the shock was less 
than it would have been had she been totally unprepared. 
After his words of repudiation, she dropped back into her seat 
and waited until the moment should arrive when the mystery 
might be explained. She heard him speaking to Mrs. Newent 
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in the hall, and then his footsteps approached the drawing- 
room alone. He came straight up to where she sat, and, 
standing before her, he said— 

“Ranee, can you ever forgive the insult my wife has 
offered to you and to your hostess, Mrs. Newent ?” 

The voice she loved had a pathetic ring of mortification 
in it that pierced her heart. 

“I am sorry for you, Rajah; not for myself. The dis- 
appointment to us is nothing compared with the pain she has 
caused you.” 

He poured forth his regrets, explaining how Lukshmi had 
been seen off by his mother with a suitable chaperone, and 
neve. a doubt had arisen but that the visit would be properly 
paid under the wing of the lady who had gone with her. 

‘¢ At the last moment her heart must have failed her and 
she sent in her chaperone alone,” said Dolores, adding, how- 
ever, “But the hand I held and the face I touched were 
those of a young woman, as young as your wife. Was she the 
relative ?” 

‘‘ The person who came was not a relative.” 

*‘ Then who was she ?” 

‘‘ A girl who is staying for a time in the house.” 

The words came unwillingly and again the wave of shame 
swept over him, 

“‘The girl your mother desires to make your second 
wife ?” 

‘No! no! not that. Oh! Ranee, don’t torture me by 
asking for explanations which I cannot give. It is impossible 
for you to understand the intricacies of our family life, and 
I cannot explain them. They are inexplicable to European 
ears. Just let me say how sorry I am, how I regret the 
occurrence, how I deplore my wife’s folly. Let me kneel 
at your feet, Ranee, as I used to do when I was a boy in 
your father’s house and had erred; and let me pray for 
forgiveness,” 

He dropped upon his knees before her and placed his 
hands together upon her lap in the old position when he 
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sought pardon and consolation after reproof in his early days. 
The attitude touched her acutely and brought back sudden 
memories of days gone by. She closed her hands over his 
and the tears sprang into her eyes as she murmured brokenly 
over his bowed head— 

“There is nothing to forgive, Rajah.” 

“‘Tt was a gross insult to my best friend, the greatest insult 
that could be offered. Forgive, Ranee!” 

There was silence, and again he pleaded: “ Forgive me, 
Ranee, forgive!” 

‘I forgive,’ she whispered as she leaned over the bowed 
figure. 

With a sudden impulse she took his head in her hands 
and gently kissed him on the forehead as she had more than 
once kissed the boy in supreme moments of sorrow and 
repentance years before, when he had come to her inconsolable 
and overwhelmed with self-reproach. 

Silence reigned between them, the silence of a loving 
sympathy too full to speak on one side, and of a sore distressed 
spirit that bordered on despair on the other, 


CHAPTER XII 
MISCHIEF 


In the compounds or grounds of the Indian houses occupied 
by Europeans there is plenty of space for gardens, lawns, 
tennis-courts, terraced walks, and for groups of noble trees 
which afford a welcome shade from the sun during the day 
or from the heavy dew at night. Messengers, who bring 
letters, and servants, who wait their masters’ pleasure with the 
horses and carriages that are a necessity in the tropics, seek 
the shade of the trees and rest contentedly on the warm dry 
soil, gossiping together or dozing the time away. 

When Seeta, the dancing girl, was greeted by Miss Beau- 
champ and conducted up the steps as an honoured guest, the 
carriage containing her two companions passed on and drew 
up not far from the stables under a spreading banyan tree. 
The syce was directed to open the carriage door; and 
Lukshmi, her gold embroidered silk hidden in the enveloping 
folds of a dark red-brown cloth, stepped out. Her companion 
followed unbidden and there was an altercation at a little 
distance from the carriage. Lukshmi wished to make her 
exploration alone, and to this the chaperone objected. The 
elder lady was fully aware of her responsibility with regard to 
the wife of the Assistant Collector, and she was already dis- 
turbed by the unexpected deviation from the programme 
sketched out by Rama Rajah’s mother. 

At the gateway of their own house they had picked up 
Seeta, and during the drive to the Collector’s there had been 
a hasty transference of the jewelry with which Lukshmi had 
been adorned by her mother-in-law. | 
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On arrival instead of Lukshmi entering to pay the pro- 
mised visit, the dancing girl had been pushed out to play the 
part assigned to her. And now the headstrong girl would 
wander alone and unattended in the compound of the English- 
man! It was not to be permitted, and the elder lady caught 
her charge by the wrist and forcibly detained her. 

‘‘Let me go! Let me go, you hateful old monkey! If 
you don’t I will bite you !” cried Lukshml, furiously angry. 

“I must answer to your husband’s mother for all your 
mad pranks. You are a monkey yourself and a bad one too! 
It is a pity that your husband gives himself no time to use 
the stick. No, it is of no use struggling. You stay here, or 
I come with you.” 

‘Then come, you daughter of a village pig, you grand- 
daughter of a shoe-maker |” 

She dragged herself free by a sudden movement and ran 
towards the house. The moon, now in its waning, had not 
yet risen and the garden was dark. Lukshmi’s companion, 
drawing her cloth over her head, followed closely, terrified 
lest she should tread upon a snake, or catch sight of a devil 
lurking with sinister purpose amongst the luxuriant foliage of 
the shrubs, With trembling lips she anathematized the girl 
for her daring outrageous escapade, as she contemplated the 
storm of wrath which would assuredly descend upon their 
heads if it were discovered. 

Undeterred by any such thoughts herself, Lukshmi made 
her way to where the lights shone brightly through the open 
doors of the drawing-room. Creeping up under the shadow 
of the foliage plants that stood round the base of the house, 
she chose a position from which she had a full view of the 
group that was gathered beneath the swaying punkah. The 
punkahman, half asleep over his mechanical task, sat with his 
back to the garden, under a little erection of mats which hid 
him from sight, and at the same time screened him from the 
night air. Except for him the verandah was deserted. 

Lukshmi’s sharp young eyes devoured every detail. The 
foolish giggle of Seeta found an echo within her heart, and 
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her shoulders shook with silent scornful laughter as she noted 
the wreath of jasmin flowers round the neck of the dancing 
girl, and caught sight of the gilded seat of honour upon 
which she sat. She observed with intense satisfaction the 
undisguised efforts of the Collectors wife to amuse and 
interest her guest. Far from being appreciative, Lukshmi 
gloried maliciously in the misplaced graciousness, Ah! if 
the lady only knew that she was entertaining a temple girl! 
It would teach her not to demand the attendance of the wife 
of her husband’s subordinate-upon herself! Yes! She knew 
why that demand had been made. It was for her own honour 
that Mrs. Newent had commanded her to come; and she had 
added to the indignity by sending the message by the blind 
woman. | 

Lukshmi almost wished that Seeta would declare her 
identity. She longed passionately to witness the mortification 
and vexation that could not fail to be shown upon the faces 
of the three ladies when they learned the humiliating fact that 
they had been duped. 

During the uncomfortable period when Dolores sat dumb, 
pierced with a horrible suspicion that amounted to moral 
certainty, and whilst Miss Beauchamp and Mrs, Newent were 
throwing pearls before the unworthy one in their endeavours 
to entertain her, the wife of the Assistant Collector was re- 
velling in the situation. But the chaperone was not so happy. 
With distracted whispers she entreated her charge to be 
sensible and to return to the safety of the carriage. In the 
middle of her protestations, Rama Rajah arrived, and his 
appearance silenced the anxious woman. Lukshmi was 
also suddenly sobered. The scornful smile vanished, and 
she became motionless and watchful like an animal of the 
feline species, 

The scene that followed was easy to comprehend, although 
the words uttered by her husband did not reach the ears 
that were strained to catch them. She too, like Seeta, had 
fully relied upon his silence and the preservation of the 
secret. He would not dare to expose his own family, however 
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much he disapproved of the action. But if he did not 
screen it, it was of no consequence. She shrugged her 
shoulders with careless indifference. He might scold, but 
scolding broke no bones. 

When it became evident that he had not maintained the 
silence upon which she had reckoned, she caught her breath 
in an ecstasy of wicked delight as she thought she read in the 
still figure of Dolores the annoyance and vexation at the 
insult, As for the discomfiture of the dancing girl, she 
regarded it with diabolical glee, and she followed her summary 
dismissal and departure in Rama Rajah’s carriage with intense 
satisfaction. It would efface any assumption of pride which 
might have been engendered by having been garlanded and 
seated upon a golden chair. Again her companion tugged at 
her cloth. 

“Come back to the carriage and let us go home, wicked 
girl! Surely some devil has entered your heart, and you will 
bring yourself and me to great harm.” 

‘Peace, old grumbler! Let us see the fun to the end. 
Now the lady, cursed of the gods, will shower reproaches on 
my foolish husband, and the wife of the Collector will drive 
him forth with abuse.” 

There was a little talk within the hall when she almost lost 
sight of Rama Rajah and the two ladies. So she moved 
away from the vicinity of the portico, to which she had been 
drawn in her desire to see what became of Seeta, and returned 
to her point of vantage from which she could obtain an un- 
interrupted view of the drawing-room. 

Rama Rajah entered the room alone and walked towards 
Dolores, his eyes fixed upon her face with the earnest gaze of 
a man who sees nothing else but the one object of his thoughts. 
For a few minutes he stood before her. Even though the 
sound of his voice came faintly and indistinctly upon the air, 
Lukshmi guessed how he was moved to the very foundation 
of his being. She looked eagerly for the outburst of wrath and 
the storm of invective which it seemed to her mind—in- 
experienced as she was in the ways of English ladies—must 
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burst upon his head. But instead there was gentle speech 
and soft, tender bearing that spoke of pity and sympathy. 

Again a violent uncontrollable wave of jealousy raged within 
her. The passion mastered every other emotion and banished 
prudence. Her companion, standing close behind her, was 
prepared to act in an emergency. Noting the heaving bosom 
and quivering frame silhouetted sharply against the light, she 
drew a step nearer and put forth a ready hand. It was as 
well, As Rama Rajah fell on his knees before Dolores, his 
maddened, passionate wife gnashed her teeth, and would have 
darted forward to curse the Englishwoman, for the spell that 
she had laid upon him, and possibly to do some bodily harm 
with teeth and nails. 

But her companion held her fast. There was a struggle ; 
the older woman had greater strength of sinew, and in her 
terror of discovery she drew her charge away from the house. 
A pot or two of ferns were knocked over; but the noise did 
not attract the attention of the couple in the drawing-room, 
wrapped up as they were in their own emotions. Lukshmi 
was dragged along and pushed into the carriage, where her 
curses and abuse rapidly changed into a wild outburst of tears. 
The lamps were quickly lighted, and a minute later they were 
being whirled homewards, passing on their way the empty 
brougham which was returning for Rama Rajah. 

Anglo-Indians keep early hours, Ambrose Newent having 
played a game or two of billiards and smoked a couple of 
cigars, came back about ten o'clock. As he mounted the 
steps under the portico to the verandah he met his Assistant 
on the point of departing. He greeted him heartily. 

‘Well, Rama Rajah, I hope the visit passed off successfully. 
Your ladies have gone home by this time of course, and my 
presence will give no offence.” 

*‘ They left some time ago. Good night, sir.” 

He stood at the entrance of his house watching his guest 
depart, and as the brougham drove away he thought how 
harassed and worried he appeared. 

“T must make him take three months’ privilege leave, and 
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break up that precious family party with which he is hampered. 
They had far better return to their ancestral acres, and leave 
him to follow his profession in peace.” 

His wife descended the staircase, followed by Miss 
Beauchamp, and together they went into the drawing-room. 

‘* How did you get on to-night with your guest ?” he asked, 
looking round generally but addressing his wife. 

‘“Not as well as I could have wished. I am afraid it was 
a complete failure,” she replied, with a little sigh. 

“A failure! How was that ?” 

‘‘Rama Rajah’s wife did not come. An extraordinary 
thing occurred. I don’t know if it is customary among 
themselves to do such things. She sent a substitute.” 

Mrs. Newent described the events of the evening, and her 
husband listened with a face that grew more serious as he 
grasped the details of the story. 

‘‘ Who was she?” he inquired, when she had finished her 
tale. Although he asked the question, he knew its answer 
better than his wife. 

‘‘Rama Rajah did not say.” 

“ She was a visitor, a girl who was staying in the house,” 
explained Dolores, who went on to assure him that Rama 
Rajah’s mother had no part in the deception. It was entirely 
due to his wife and this girl, who seemed to have behaved in 
a thoughtless, irresponsible manner, to the confusion of the 
family. 

Newent listened attentively. He was better acquainted 
with the domestic life of native gentlemen than his wife, 
although he did not know everything. There was only one 
class of girl not related by blood ties who paid visits to wealthy 
families, and who were given to posing, and that was the 
temple girl. He inquired how she was dressed, and his only 
comment was thoroughly British. 

“ What infernal impudence !” 

You must not be angry with Rama Rajah,” pleaded 
Dolores. ‘He was vexed beyond measure, and was full of 
apologies. I am afraid that I have been the cause of all 
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the trouble, as I was so persistent in my desire to see 
Rama Rajah’s wife, and to show her, if possible, some 
attention.” | 

“Do not blame yourself, Dolores. We have all acted with 
the best intentions, and Rama Rajah is not to blame either in 
the matter. But it convinces me of one fact, and that is the 
mistake we make in trying to impose reform upon the Hindu 
before the desire for it is awakened.” He turned to his wife. 
‘‘T am sorry that you have been troubled by the incident. 
Don’t give it another thought. We will make no more attempts 
at exchanging visits with our Hindu neighbours until they 
express a wish for the honour themselves,” 

Although to his wife the Collector made light of the trick 
which had been played upon her, and begged her not to think 
any more about it, he did not allow it to pass without further 
inquiry and comment. 

The very next: morning he sought Rama Rajah at the 
Kucheri, where the business of Government was transacted, and 
questioned him about the occurrence. The Assistant Collector 
made no attempt to palliate the delinquency of his wife, but 
admitted that the person sent in response to Mrs, Newent’s 
invitation was none other than Seeta, the dancing girl. Again 
he tendered his apologies. There was -no servility in his 
request for pardon; but whilst acknowledging the offence that 
had been committed, and proffering his apologies on behalf of 
his family, he maintained a dignity of bearing that belonged to 
his caste and commanded respect. Newent was conscious of 
this attitude in his Assistant all through the interview, and 
thought with regret of the ignorance, the limitless want of 
knowledge of European social laws, on the part of the Indian 
ladies amongst whom this man must pass his days. Ifthe 
West could do so much for the social advance of the high caste 
man, what might it not do for the woman, with her keener 
perceptions and greater power of adaptability? That it. 
could not be forced upon her he had had convincing proof in 
the action of Lukshmi. He felt that reform was impossible 
until the higher caste women, with their vast capabilities, asked 
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for the teaching that would make them dignified, refined, and 
gracious in speech and action. 

** It is difficult for me to manage my family,” Rama Rajah 
remarked at the conclusion of his apology. “ My fatheris the 
head of the house, and I have very little real authority with 
either my wife or my mother.” 

‘Cannot he help you P?” 

*‘ He is too careless and indifferent. He detests trouble of 
any kind. If he counsels me at all it is to advise a compromise, 
and the adoption of a less rigid line of conduct.” 

‘‘There is only one way of serving Government, as I have 
remarked more than once.” 

“And it is my great desire to follow that way,” rejoined 
Rama Rajah, with convincing earnestness. 

There was a pause, during which Newent’s eyes searched 
the high-bred face before him, a face that was prematurely 
ageing under the burden laid upon the young shoulders, 

‘*'You have of course expressed your disapproval of the act 
of discourtesy.” 

‘‘ Certainly, and the dasi has been sent back to the 
temple in disgrace, whilst my mother has reproved my 
wife.” 

There was another pause and Rama Rajah was prepared to 
leave his chief’s room and seek his own department. But the 
sign of dismissal, without which the etiquette of his nation does 
not permit a Hindu to take his leave, was not forthcoming. 
Newent had something more to say, and the subject was not 
pleasant. It virtually amounted to another accusation of 
bribery. When he had explained the case, and shown him 
the letter in which the accusation was formulated, he gave 
Rama Rajah an opportunity of denying it, or at least of excusing 
himself, But neither excuse nor denial were forthcoming. All 
he said was— 

‘* It may be true; it probably is true.” : 

‘*Have you represented to your family how detrimental 
such conduct is to your prospects ?” 

‘‘Yes; and what is more, I threatened to break up the 
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household if I detected any of them offending again in the 
same manner, and to separate myself from them.” 

‘Tt seems to me that it will be your only course.” 

The haggard expression deepened, and Newent felt a throb 
of pity for him. Carefully avoiding anything that might seem 
dictatorial, he set himself to consider how matters might be 
remedied. Fettered as Rama Rajah was by the members of his 
family, there was no other way apparently of putting a stop to 
the malpractices than by breaking up the family circle. He 
must take three months’ privilege leave, said Newent, and spend 
it in Tinnevelly, re-establishing the family on the estate. At 
the end of his leave he must return alone. If there was any 
inclination to follow him, he must make up his mind to be trans- 
ferred to an acting appointment, the temporary nature of which 
would justify him in not taking a house, and thus he might 
prevent his family from congregating round him. 

Rama Rajah agreed, but suggested that there were many 
difficulties in the way of keeping himself free from the various 
relatives who, according to the Hindu custom, considered that 
they had a right to live under his roof. It would be a new 
departure to bar the door against them ; but he had threatened 
to do so if they drove him to extreme measures, His father 
would not willingly leave Madura while his son had a house 
there. He found the life of the town more amusing than the 
purely agricultural life on the estate. He had friends here, and 
liked being present at the ceremonies which were so frequently 
taking place at the temple. 

“IT understood that your parents were anxious to return 
to Tinnevelly.” 

‘With me as Assistant Collector.” 

“Oh! I see,” replied Newent, who needed no further 
enlightenment. 

“‘T will apply for leave at once,” said Rama Rajah, coming 
to a sudden decision. ‘How soon do you think I can be 
relieved ?” 

*¢ In a fortnight or three weeks’ time.” 

‘In that case I shall let the gentleman who relieves me 
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adjust the dispute over the enlargement of the channel that 
irrigates the village of Shorapore.” 

**Ah yes, do; and he may as well settle this other trouble. 
Perhaps he will be able to convince some of these foolish ryots 
that the remission of the kist upon their land on account of the 
failure of the rains is not to be purchased.” 

Newent made some inquiries concerning the channel at 
Shorapore which conducted water from a tank that had been 
considerably enlarged. A rich zemindar on the other side of 
it was anxious to secure the whole benefit of the tank enlarge- 
ment to the exclusion of the smaller landowners at Shorapore, 
so that he might bring some waste land under cultivation. 
There were other questions also to be settled; oné being a 
quarrel between two factions of a certain caste as to which 
should perform the ceremonies and administer the revenues 
of a temple by the river, Rama Rajah gave an outline of the 
claims, and had the history of the endowment from its beginning 
at his fingers’ ends. His judgment was clear and just, and 

he had a deeper insight into the matter than any Englishman 
could hope to gain. 

As he listened Newent thought again with regret of the 
fetters and trammels with whichso able a Government servant 
was hampered in the execution of hisduty. His Western edu- 
cation enabled Rama Rajah to rise superior to the bribery 
temptations offered by those whom he ruled. But he was 
compromised on all sides by his family, who knew nothing of 
Western culture, except that it opened the door to the higher 
Government appointments. Wrapped in the darkness of a 
thousand years, they were ignorant of the ideals that had been 
set before his eyes. Probably if they had received the same 
education and had been brought under the same influences 
at an early age, they would have understood, and would have 
endeavoured to act differently, The Hindu, with his sensitive 
and highly strung nature, is peculiarly impressionable and 
receptive ; but he is not always strong enough in character to 
put into practice the theories that commend themselves to his 
intelligence. Rama Rajah was making the attempt. Sobraon 
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Rao, in his way, was struggling against the old laws. The 
former fully recognized the difficulties that were strewn in his 
path, difficulties that were more formidable than those faced 
by the practical old tobacco merchant, Sobraon Rao followed 
his own code of reform, whereas Rama Rajah was endeavouring 
to follow the higher code of the foreigner. 

Newent sighed as he thought of the future. How could 
this temporary escape from responsibility help him? The life 
of the civil servant in India is made up of such things, If 
these cases were arranged before Rama Rajah returned, others 
would arise where those interested would firmly believe that 
their ends might best be gained by offering bribes. There 
would still be the appointment of village officers, the assessing 
of kist—the rent of the land under cultivation—and adjudi- 
cating in revenue affairs. There would be the settlement of 
the never-ending caste disputes and the differences over 
boundaries and irrigation. In all these matters the people 
believed, in spite of repeated evidence to the contrary, that 
judgment went in favour of the highest bidder. It was an 
inherited faith, bequeathed to them by a hundred generations 
of forefathers, who lived under the rule of native princes, 

As Rama Rajah left the room to go back to his work, 
Newent’s eyes followed his upright figure, and he said to 
himself— 

‘When that kind of man is the rule and not the exception 
in the land, then and only then will India be able to stand by 
herself.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
GENTLE SUASION 


THE heat was daily increasing, and arrangements were made 
for the departure of Mrs. Newent and her guests for the Pulney 
Hills where a house had been secured. Fortunately Dolores 
did not suffer from the warmer weather. Compelled by 
circumstances to lead an inactive life, she remained under the 
punkah amusing herself with her Braille type, or listening to 
Miss Beauchamp as she read aloud. Visitors were always 
welcome, and the English residents showed much kindness in 
calling upon her, and chatting of the trivial doings of the station 
by way of amusing her. 

One of the pleasures of the day to which Dolores looked 
forward, was the visit paid without fail by Veerama, up to the 
moment when she had announced the intention of her mother 
to marry her. Since that day she had not appeared, but letters 
had been received daily making some excuse for her absence. 
At first Dolores accepted the excuses and merely replied 
begging her to come as soon as possible. But when several 
days elapsed without bringing Veerama she began to feel 
uneasy. What were they doing? Was that terrible mysterious 
ceremonial, the restoration of caste being performed? She 
asked Mr. Newent if he could help her to discover what was 
wrong. He succeeded through his peons in ascertaining the 
fact that Sobraon was still away at Dindigul, detained by a 
dispute with the cultivators of the tobacco. They added that 
the daughter of the house was said to be sick with fever. 

This news only increased the anxiety of Dolores, and she 
wrote at once to inquire if it were true, Veerama replied that 
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she was quite well and that she had had no fever, but not a 
word was said as to a visit. Partly reassured but still much 
puzzled, Dolores sent a letter to Desika asking him to call 
upon her. The following morning she was seated in the 
verandah when a clatter of hoofs caused her to lift an inquiring 
face to Miss Beauchamp. 

Accompanied by two outriders, who wore a nondescript 
uniform of native pattern, Desika drove up to the Collector’s 
house with all the swagger and assurance of a native princelet 
of the old days. A pair of showy arabs drew the barouche in 
which he sat; and upon the footboard at the back stood two 
servants bearing long white wands of office with a profuse 
display of gold upon their persons. 

Desika was dressed in a suit of European clothes of the 
latest fashion, and had decorated his person with jewelry. 
He stepped down from his carriage with an assumption of royal 
condescension which amused no one more than his flippant 
self. His obsequious attendants scrambled down from their 
perch and stood on each side of the steps bowing low as he 
passed them. Signing to the pariah servants belonging to the 
house to keep their distance, he slowly approached the ladies in 
the verandah, inwardly regretting that Miss Loree could not 
see him with her own eyes. 

‘‘T have come at last, Miss Loree, to pay you my visit, and 
if you will conduct me into the house I shall have much 
pleasure in holding conversation with you.” 

His formal speech and ridiculous manner made her laugh. 
His accent had not improved and he seemed to have lost the 
idiom of the English language although his fluency was in no 
way diminished. With Miss Beauchamp’s assistance Desika 
was conducted into the drawing-room and offered the best seat 
that the room afforded to his intense gratification. 

“TI am sorry that Veerama has not been able to pay me a 
visit lately. I have missed her sadly,” remarked Dolores. 

‘‘ My sister is much engaged in the consideration of her 
approaching marriage. We only await my father’s return from 
Dindigul to proceed with the preliminary ceremonies.” 
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_ His high-pitched voice and lofty pose brought a smile to 
her lips. It reminded her of the old days at Maidenhead, when 
she used to listen to his flowery speeches that sounded so 
imposing but meant so little. 

* T understood Veerama to say that your father was expected 
home three days ago.” 

‘“‘ He was unable to conclude the business that took him 
down to Dindigul as soon as he hoped.” 

‘¢ Business connected with the tobacco, I suppose?” she 
observed. 

‘It is connected with the work in the tobacco fields.” 

‘I thought that was your province, and that you superin- 
tended all the operations there.” 

“So I did,” admitted Desika. ‘“ But the fact is that I have 
not the patience of my father with the ryots. I gave directions 
that the leaves were to be harvested in acertain manner. They 
chose to disobey me. What could I do, Miss Loree, but 
chastise them? I ordered my servants to beat half a dozen of 
the ring-leaders, and the miscreants threatened to bring the 
matter into Court. Imagine to what a pass things are coming — 
under this futile English Government, when the ryot can run 
in his employer and patron in consequence of a well-merited 
correction! My father was fortunately in time to prevent legal 
proceedings being taken, and he is settling the affair out of 
Court, giving the-rascals compensation instead of the additional 
thrashing they deserve.” 

Dolores laughed; it was impossible to take Desika 
seriously. 

“ But are you not a reformer preaching liberty for all?” she 
asked. 

“To be sure,” he replied promptly. ‘And as soon as I 
put my theories into practice and exercise the liberty we 
employers of labour claim, I am warned by an autocratic 
Government that I shall find myself in quod if I use the stick 
too freely.” 

Dolores listened with amusement to his airy inconsistencies, 
and remarked on the impropriety of taking the law into his own 
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hands, She also expressed a hope that he did not do the ryots 
any bodily harm when he beat them, and she recommended 
him not to attempt such drastic measures in the future. 

As a matter of fact the irregular despotic performances of 
the young congress-wallah had not been trivial in their effects 
by any means. His father, with more than one sigh and shake 
of the head, was endeavouring to patch up the breach caused 
by the high-handed proceedings of his son among the cultivators 
at Dindigul. Not only had they resented his harsh treatment, 
_ but they had taken their revenge by destroying some of the 
hypothecated tobacco crop. On inquiry Sobraon discovered 
that there had been great provocation, and he was anxious to 
smooth matters over without the intervention of the law and 
the much-dreaded police. The ryots, though justly irritated,— 
and not without blame—had an equal dread of police inter- 
ference, and were willing to settle the business out of Court; 
but it took endless palavers to arrive at a satisfactory arrange- 
ment by which broken skins were mended, and his own special 
methods of harvesting the leaf and curing it were instituted. 
It was this that detained him, and gave Veerama’s mother the 
opportunity to press the marriage upon her daughter. 

The mind of Dolores was too full of her profégée’s welfare 
to be occupied with the grievances of the ryots; and as soon 
as he had come to an end of his dissertation on liberty from 
his own point of view, she said— 

“ Now tell me about your sister and this marriage, From 
all I hear it is not a suitable match for an Indian lady who has 
received an education like Veerama’s.” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, Miss Loree, if I venture to contradict you. 
It is a most suitable match. The claimant for her hand has 
plenty of money and is of good standing.” 

‘* Possibly his position may be all that you desire, I am 
considering the personality of the man himself. He is middle- 
aged and has a wife already.” 

** Two conditions that in no way disqualify him asa suitor,” 
asserted Desika, eagerly. 

‘He is uneducated,” objected Dolores, 
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‘*¢ But he is nevertheless a shrewd, astute man of business, 
and well-informed in all matters that concern his calling.” 

‘¢ All the same he is no companion for Veerama,” she urged. 

* A Hindu lady does not look for a companion in the person 
of her husband. To her he is the father of her children and 
the master of the house.” 

‘You were educated in England, Desika; I should have 
expected more advanced theories from you on marriage. You 
call yourself a reformer, and so does your father; yet you are 
trying to. enforce one of the worst rules of your caste.” 

‘“‘My father and I are both reformers, but we are by no 
means agreed. He is a social reformer. I desire political 
reform. He would relax the laws of caste and adopt some of 
your Western ways. I cling with all the patriotism of my 
nature to the time-honoured social rules of our nation. What 
I demand is justice and the right to govern ourselves.” 

He launched forth into the kind of peroration which he 
was accustomed to fulminate from the platform, and it was 
some time before Dolores could bring him back to the subject 
of his sister’s marriage. 

‘‘ Why doesn’t she come and see me as usual?” she asked, 
when his flow of words ceased. 

‘We, my mother and IJ, wish her to respect the feelings of 
our caste people. Next month she will have to play an im- 
portant part in the ceremonies of my own wedding, for which 
it will be absolutely necessary to restore her caste. My mother 
has chosen my bride for me. It was my father’s wish that I 
should make the choice for myself, and at one time I thought 
perhaps I might do so. But I did not realize the difficulties, 
How could I go hanging about the doors of the zenanas, 
prying and asking the questions which for centuries have been 
put by the old female match-maker whose profession it is to 
arrange Our marriages? My father has the best intentions in 
the world, but his ideas are chimerical and unpractical. My 
future wife is twelve years of age, and shows promise of being 
able to perform all her duties. Up to the present I have not 
seen her, but I am perfectly satisfied.” 
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Dolores sighed as she made answer. ‘“ Ah, well, it may be 
all right for you and your bride; but in Veerama’s case it is 
allwrong. You have not yet explained why she is prevented 
from seeing me.” 

“ Oh, have I not, Miss Loree? Thereason is obvious. If 
her caste is to be restored, the first step towards it is to cease 
being too intimate with those who do not belong to her caste. 
Here she not only eats with you and the Collector and his wife, 
but she frequently meets Rama Rajah.” 

There was a pause, and he noted the delicate colour that 
suffused her cheeks as she replied— 

‘They meet only in my presence.” 

‘*TIt would be better if they did not meet at all. You think 
me hard and unkind, but you do not understand the conditions 
of our life. Rama Rajah is my friend, as you know, but I do 
not forget that he belongs to that pretentious Vellalacaste. It 
is not good that the contemptuous eyes of a Vellalan—even 
though he be my friend—should rest upon a Shanar girl.” 

It was in vain that Dolores remonstrated and argued. 
Desika was courteous, sometimes flippant, but determined 
throughout. 

‘I shall appeal to your father as soon as he returns,” she 
cried at last, with the nearest approach to impatience that was 
possible to one whose whole life was one long exercise of 
patience and resignation. 

He merely laughed and said, ‘“‘ My poor father! His hands 
are full, picking up the oranges that his children upset from 
the baskets he has given them to carry. Twenty-five years ago 
he was a leader of reform. To-day he is obsolete, and the gods 
laugh.” 

He took his departure, assuring her once again that his 
sister was well and happy, except for the fact that she could 
not come to see Miss Loree. She had her books and other 
occupations with which she amused herself, He promised to 
give a number of kind messages, and he drove away with the 
clank and clatter of two out-riders, the noise and dust of iron- 
tyred wheels and the shouts of attendants, who believed that it 
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added to their young master’s dignity for them to clear the 
road of an imaginary crowd from the moment the barouche 
started to the time when they arrived in the town where the 
crowd actually existed. 

_ Desika possessed the complacency and self-confidence of 
the modern Hindu, who has taken violently to politics, but he 
was neither cruel nor vicious at heart. He might order 
corporal punishment to be administered to his dependents and, 
employés, but it was not with any desire to gloat over their 
sufferings. He thought no more of their bodily pain than the 
careless bullock-driver thinks of the pain he inflicts by the use 
of the goad. His oppression was the result of the autocratic 
temper of the Oriental, whose aim is to attain his end without 
thought of the means employed, and to maintain his own 
prestige at any cost. In common with other traits it was his 
inheritance, and Desika could no more cast it from him than 
he could eliminate the love of bright colours, umbrellas, musical 
instruments, and gorgeous display that marks the lower castes 
as soon as they become possessed of wealth and place and 

wer, 
Although Desika had assured Dolores that his sister was 
happy with her amusements and occupations within the zenana, 
he had no evidence of the fact. If he had been further 
questioned as to when he had last seen her, he would have 
been obliged to admit that for at least five days they had not 
met. The men and women ofa Hindu family, whether rich or 
poor, take their meals separately, The pleasant informal 
gathering round the dinner-table, the chat about the various 
interests and amusements of each individual, the friendly and 
sympathetic conversation between the sexes is absent. There 
is nothing against it, except that it is not the custom. The 
present system commends itself to the people, and they do 
not desire to change it. Therefore, unless the man seeks 
any lady-member of his family by going to the women’s apart- 
ments, he is not likely to come into contact with her. Even if 
she happens to be the one to serve him with his food, there is 
no opportunity for conversation, as, immediately the dishes are 
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placed before the diners, the servers retire, and the meal is 
eaten in silence. Veerama with her loss of caste was not per- 
mitted to touch any of the food except that which was set aside 
for her own consumption, It was quite in the natural order 
of her life that she should not have been seen by her brother. 

_As he drove home in his solitary state, it struck Desika that 
perhaps it would be as well to inquire if all was well with his 
sister. She was the darling of her father’s heart, and it would 
go hard with him if he permitted his prejudiced old mother to 
resort to violence in her attempt to coerce her unwilling 
daughter. 

When he reached his house, a large block of buildings three 
times the size of the substantial bungalow occupied by Rama 
Rajah, he went at once in search of his mother. He found 
her in the kitchen seated on a charpoy, from which point of 
vantage she was able to keep a watchful eye upon various pots 
seething over charcoal fires tended by several women. He 
beckoned to her to come to the door. 

‘‘ Where is my sister? I have a message for her.” 

*‘ She is in punishment, This morning she told me to my 
face that if I would not permit her to go to the English lady 
in the carriage, she would find her way there on foot like a 
common cooly in the road. Aiyoh! What could I do with 
such a wilful girl, when the mango-chutney, which you and your 
father love so much, was in the middle of its making? The 
strength of a parent’s arm is better than the strength of a head- | 
strong daughter's wit.” 

“ What did you do?” he asked imperiously, and full of 
suspicion. 7 

She did not reply, but continued to enumerate her 
grievances, interlarding them with a string of proverbs and 
wise sayings. He was not to be put off however. 

‘“*T must see my sister at once, Take me to her.” 

Very unwillingly and not without some trepidation his 
mother led the way to an inner room which was little more 
than a cupboard, It had no ventilation, and was hot and 
close. She pointed to a sack in the corner. 
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‘There is your sister. Perhaps after spending two hours 
tied up in that, the girl will have some sense. That was how 
my mother treated me when I was a child and wanted to play 
with my dolls, instead of being married to your father. I was 
but eleven years old. But she is old enough to have more 
sense than a little girl with dolls.” 

She cast a defiant glance at him as his brow contracted in a 
sudden gust of anger. . 

“You are a foolish woman, mother, to behave in this way !” 
he exclaimed, as he strode towards the sack and wrenched. 
open the knots that bound the mouth of it. 

“You forbade me to use the stick or to touch her with fire 
-——both of which she will feel as soon as we hand her over to 
her husband’s mother and wife. What could I do but use 
the sack which leaves no mark?” answered the Hindu lady, 
querulously, | 

Desika pulled the mouth of the sack open and assisted 
Veerama to free herself from her close and undignified con- 
finement. Her limbs were cramped, and she was exhausted 
with weeping. A piteous little moan smote the heart of her 
brother, although it had little or no effect upon her mother. 

‘This is not to happen again,” he said sternly, as he 
supported Veerama, who was too stiff to stand alone, 

“You, yourself, told me to keep her a close prisoner to the 
house, and prevent her from going to the English lady. How 
else could I have acted, when she threatened to walk there in 
spite of all our words to the contrary? The making of the 
chutney had to be attended to. Even now those foolish 
women in the kitchen may be overboiling the vinegar. Aiyoh! 
this madness of your father’s in sending his daughter to a 
foreign land to have her head filled with strange fancies, has 
brought nothing but trouble upon us, Sooner would I have 
seen her married at eight years of age to an old man than 
have all this worry.” 

She hurried away, and Desika fetched a bowl of water for 
Veerama, who, amongst other ills, was suffering from thirst. 
After she had drunk the tears began to fall from her tired, 
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bloodshot eyes, and she reproached her brother for having 
encouraged her mother to commit such an outrage. 

‘It has done you no harm, little sister; it is one of the 
old-fashioned means for compelling obedience where the 
stick cannot be used. My mother acted without my knowledge, 
and I promise you that it shall not occur again.” 

He described his visit to Dolores, and repeated the 
messages more than once which she had sent. They soothed 
Veerama’s wounded spirit, but they brought no real comfort to 
her aching heart. She would willingly have exchanged them 
all for one word of Rama Rajah. After that memorable 
interview, which was burned into her memory with dazzling 
vividness, she hungered for news of him, and longed for a 
sight of the passionate eyes that had looked into hers, for the 
sound of the voice that had uttered her name in an accent 
that no man had ever used to her before. Perhaps Desika 
guessed part of her secret as his eyes rested thoughtfully upon 
her face. | 

In the East passion and emotion are not controlled and 
regulated as in the West. When once desire is kindled the 
mind is set to obtain its fulfilment. There is no religious 
teaching that marks out the line of right and wrong in the 
matter ; and if laws are broken, they are only the laws of men. 
Retribution and punishment may ensue; but there is no 
moral obligation to a superior Spiritual Being to refrain, on 
the ground that the thing desired is contrary to His decrees. 
The women of any country, whether East or West, who are 
not restrained by a strong religious instinct, are as little to be 
trusted as men without a sense of honour. 

Although not a Christian, Veerama had imbibed certain 
Christian principles from Dolores, which created within her 
a moral sense that was unknown to her less enlightened Hindu 
sisters. But this fact was not realized by her brother, who 
instinctively and unjustly distrusted her. It was not for her 
sake that he was anxious to secure her propriety of action, but 
to prevent her from bringing disgrace upon her family, and 
the blush of shame to his own brow. It was bad enough 
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to see her remaining as she had arrived from England, without 
the performance of the expiatory ceremonies ; but it would be 
intolerable for a man in his public position if any further steps 
were taken in the wrong direction. 

When presently she pleaded to be permitted to go and see 
Dolores he was firm in his refusal. He gave no reason, and 
the name of Rama Rajah was not mentioned between them; 
he demanded a promise that she would make no attempt to 
leave the house until her father returned. Unless she would 
give that promise, he would be compelled to allow his mother 
to employ her own methods of coercion to ensure obedience. 

Poor Veerama, stiff and sore and half-suffocated by her 
cruel confinement in the sack, was too much broken in spirit 
to do otherwise than assent. He recommended her to submit, 
like other Hindu girls, to her mother, and to seek for amuse- 
ment and interest in the making of chutnies and pickles and 
preserves, such as her mother excelled in, and in other 
household duties. 

Presently he persuaded her to accompany him to the 
kitchen, where she might look on and learn much, although 
just now she was not qualified to touch or taste any of the 
condiments in preparation. It was better, he told her, not 
without wisdom, than dreaming over her books, Assuring his 
mother of her docility, he left his sister to follow the avocation 
of thousands of Indian ladies of means and of caste. She 
was greeted with a grunt of satisfaction, and a sharp warning 
that she was not to touch a pot ora spoon. Room was made 
for her among the cushions upon the charpoy, and peace, 
though not altogether with happiness, was established. 

As Desika left he said to himself that his sister must be 
married as soon as possible. She had been without a husband 
too long, and each month that passed made it more difficult 
for her to reconcile herself to entering a new home. He 
determined to speak to his father, and urge him to use his moral 
influence in bringing about the proposed marriage. He had 
already written to him, giving an account of the suitor’s 
circumstances. But Sobraon had made no comment upon 
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the news beyond acknowledging the receipt of it; and 
Desika’s mind more than once misgave him that his father, 
with his advanced social opinions, would take the part of his 
daughter ; that he would refuse to allow any pressure to be 
brought in the accomplishment of a matter of such vital 
importance to Veerama on one hand, and to the prestige of 
the family on the other, 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE GURU 


SopRAON returned from his mission of rectifying the mistakes 
of a hot-headed son. He deputed an older and less impetuous 
member of the family to go down to Dindiguland watch over his 
interests. Desika did not take his supersession to heart. He 
laughed lightly, and commended his father for not attempting to 
force him into uncongenial work, with the observation that not 
even a guru could change a man’s temperament. His mission 
was to teach his equals politics, and not his inferiors new 
methods of cultivation. His father smiled indulgently, and 
replied to the effect that no purse was ever filled by mere 
talking, and that after his marriage, he must devote himself to 
some branch or other of the business. An agency for the sale 
of the cigars might perhaps be more suitable, since it would 
require little more than the exercise of the tongue and the 
pen. Desika saw no sarcasm in the proposal; he accepted 
it readily, promising to throw himself into it as soon as his 
wedding was over. 

They discussed the arrangements—it was to be a grand 
affair lasting several days, during which some of Sobraon’s 
wealth would be scattered—and then Desika brought up the 
subject of his sisters marriage. At the mention of it, 
Sobraon became grave. He was confronted with a problem 
difficult to solve, Her marriage, he admitted to himself and 
tacitly to his son by his silence, was an absolute necessity at 
_ some time or other, Hitherto he had regarded that time as 
, indefinite; but the hour was approaching when there must be 
17! 
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an end of indefiniteness, and some action—he shrank from 
formulating it—must be taken towards attaining the end. 
Desika urged the acceptance of the suitor who had offered 
himself, but the tobacco merchant surprised his son by refusing, 
with some warmth, to entertain Kurrappa’s proposal. 

“ If we reject him where are we to Jook for a husband for 
my sister?” cried Desika, concerned about the future and the 
honour of the family. 

Sobraon did not reply, and the young man continued with 
increasing animation to enlarge upon the necessity of marrying 
her before long. He mentioned Rama Rajah’s name, and 
spoke of the meetings that took place at the Collector’s house, 
pointing out forcibly that no good could come of them. 
Rama Rajah, a Vellalan, would never propose an honourable 
alliance with a Shanar. Or if he did so it would be at the 
cost of alienation on one side or the other. It was not to be 
expected that he would allow himself to be outcasted. His 
family would demand the separation of Veerama from her own 
family; the performance of expensive religious ceremonies; a 
large dower to compensate for the condescension, and at the 
end of it all there would always be the chance, in any zenana 
quarrel, of her birth being thrown in her teeth. All this and 
a great deal more did Desika point out to his silent father, 
concluding with the observation that the Assistant Collector 
had not asked for her hand, and that he already had a wife. 
In his opinion, knowing the pride, Desika called it arrogance, 
of the Vellala family, it was not likely that the request would 
be made. He therefore counselled his father to put an end 
to Veerama’s liberty, and to keep her within the walls of the 
zenana, except when she went out with her mother or some 
other guardian, which counsel Sobraon also received in 
silence. 

How much it was taken to heart Desika was able to judge 
later in the day when his father ordered the brougham which 
he had put at the service of his daughter on her arrival from — 
England, and invited Veerama to drive with him. It was 
a departure from the orthodox custom, a social innovation 
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that found no favour in his son’s eyes. It was not until after 
they had left home that Sobraon give directions to the coach- 
man to take them to the house of the Collector. 

The peons in the verandah recognized the rich merchant 
as he drove up, and they offered him their homage with low 
salaams. -Wealth in Asia, as in Europe, commands respect 
where it would not otherwise be bestowed, and smoothes the 
way which would be rough to the poor. 

A little party had gathered in the drawing-room, and Mrs 
Newent was dispensing tea, On hearing of Sobraon’s arrival, 
Newent himself came forward to greet his visitors. He was 
surprised and pleased to see them, and his face showed what 
he felt. Shaking hands with them both, he asked if they would 
come into the drawing-room. 

“T have Captain Ravellion here for a few days on his way 
through to the South, and Rama Rajah has looked in, as usual, 
to see Miss Avondean.” 

He glanced at Sobraon to learn if the introductions would 
be acceptable to him and his daughter. 

“J shall be pleased to meet any of your friends, sir,” 
the tobacco merchant said with simple courtesy. 

The introductions were made, Sobraon being treated 
as though he were a European gentleman of the same standing. 
Veerama, after shaking hands with Mrs. Newent, hurried to the 
side of Dolores in a sudden fit of happy shyness. Rama 
Rajah and Ravellion were close at hand, and the Englishman 
was introduced. Ravellion’s quick eye dwelt approvingly 
upon the graceful native girl, who apparently knew how 
to behave and was accustomed to English society. Dolores 
expressed her great pleasure at meeting Veerama again, and 
when she learned that the stranger, who had entered with 
her, was none other than her father, she rose to her feet and 
begged Rama Rajah to lead her to him. 

Sobraon was standing by Mrs. Newent, who was pouring 
out tea. He felt strange, but not unhappy, as he glanced 
round with some curiosity at the family circle of the English- 
man. Whilst he listened politely to what his hostess was 
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saying, his eye travelled everywhere and rested with keen 
interest upon the blind lady who was approaching on the arm 
of Rama Rajah. 

“T have been wishing for some time past to meet you,” 
said Dolores, as she held Sobraon’s hand in the usual manner, 

** And I have desired to see you, Miss Avondean, but my 
business has not permitted it,” responded Sobraon. 

The tone of his voice pleased Dolores, Although the 
accent was strong he did not speak in the high-pitched 
strident note that was peculiar to Desika. It encouraged 
her to say— 

‘‘T am so glad that you have brought Veerama back. She 
has grown very dear to me, and I have missed her much 
during the few days of her absence.” 

As they dropped into conversation Newent addressed 
Rama Rajah and occupied his attention, whilst Mrs. Newent 
busied herself preparing a cup of tea for Veerama, which Miss 
Beauchamp handed. 

The move made by Dolores left Ravellion with Veerama, and 
upon him devolved the task of making conversation. He threw 
himself into it with zest, and when Miss Beauchamp approached 
with the tea he hastened to hand the cake and show “the 
fascinating little Hindu girl,” as he mentally termed her, all 
the attentions so lightly paid by Englishmen and so devoid of 
meaning otherwise than as courtesies. She had received 
similar attentions in England, and Dolores had taught her how 
to accept them with dignity, — 

Sobraon looked on with surprise and satisfaction. The 
ordinary Hindu lady without the experience of Veerama would 
have been overwhelmed with self-consciousness, and whilst 
endeavouring to appear at her ease would probably have erred 
against the rules that govern English society as well as those 
that govern her own. When she had finished drinking her tea, 
Ravellion relieved her of her cup and continued the inconse- 
quent conversation which amused them both. 

Rama Rajah, listening and replying to his chief, also had 
opportunity to glanceround, He noted the eager talk between 
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Dolores and Sobraon, and guessed that the subject of it was 
Veerama’s marriage. Then his eye wandered to Ravellion 
and his companion. He saw Veerama smile now and then 
as she listened. He could not gather what was said, but from 
the action of the Englishman, he judged that he was relating 
an amusing story. At its conclusion Veerama’s low, gentle 
laugh caught his ear. It irritated him and created an un- 
reasoning sense of impatience. Why did she listen to the 
man’s familiar words? She was a Hindu lady, and she ought 
to remember the fact. She ought to treat all members of the 
opposite sex, no matter what their nationality might be, with a 
dignified reserve which would warn them to keep their distance. 
It was immodest on her part. Hindu ladies were not sup- 
posed to laugh aloud; for, though it was done in England, it 
was considered bold and ill-mannered in Hindu society. 

Ravellion took up a photograph book from a table close at 
hand, and held it whilst Veerama turned over the pages until 
she found a certain picture. It was a group done at Maiden- 
head, and in it was Veerama herself, wearing a long winter 
coat trimmed with sable. Their heads were bent towards the 
picture as she pointed out the people in the group. Ravellion 
commented upon them, and once more elicited alaugh. Anti- 
pathy and dislike coursed through the mind of the Assistant 
Collector as he looked at the English officer. In his uneasiness 
he became restless, and his attention wandered from the subject 
upon which Newent was speaking. 

‘You want to be off, I have no doubt,” remarked Newent, 
misunderstanding the cause of his companion’s uneasiness, “ I 
am glad that you have applied for leave. Have you made 
any plans besides those we spoke of?” 

“T think of going on a pilgrimage with my wife, who is 
anxious to visit a temple in the South after we have been 
to Tinnevelly.” 

‘Rama Rajah wishes to say good-bye,” observed Newent 
to his wife. 

She shook hands with him and uttered a few words. As 
he listened and made reply, his glance once more wandered 
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round the room. Dolores was still deep in conversation with 
Sobraon, while Veerama appeared to have no eyes nor ears 
for any one but Ravellion. How could Rama Rajah guess 
that the girl was acutely conscious of his own presence? Not 
daring, however, to trust herself under the observation of her 
father, she took refuge in an apparent absorption in her com- 
panion. Rama Rajah was equally ignorant of the fact that 
Sobraon Rao was watching for any sign that would corroborate 
the truth of Desika’s suggestion that there was an attachment 
between them. So far the tobacco merchant had seen no 
sign, and he was inclined to believe that his son was 
mistaken. 

As Rama Rajah turned to leave the room, Veerama shot 
a swift glance in his direction, but he failed to catch it. 
Newent accompanied him tothe verandah, where they stood 
talking while the peon summoned the brougham. Through 
the open doors he could see the occupants of the drawing- 
room, whose positions were unchanged. 

He stepped into his carriage and bade the coachman take 
him home. His mind was in a turmoil, and there was a glow of 
dull anger in his heart. ‘This was the effect of Western education 
upon Eastern women, he thought angrily; they did not know 
how to use the liberty given to them. 

Presently his better self asserted itself. After his long 
residence in England he could not fail to understand how 
innocent and harmless was the chat of the drawing-room. He 
was unjust in accusing Veerama of flippancy and immodesty, 
English ladies laughed when gentlemen said amusing things, 
No one knew better than Rama Rajah himself that in 
a house like Newent’s nothing would be uttered or even 
hinted at, that was immodest or in bad taste; yet he was 
raging within himself because Veerama talked and laughed 
with an Englishman, as she had talked with himself almost 
every day previous to the sudden suspension of her visits to 
Iolores. | 

It was the inherited instinct, only half civilized, that pierced 
-the cloak of education and prompted him to attack his rival 
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who was finding favour in the eyes of the woman he admired. 
The instinct is not unknown to the European ; but with him 
it is a mere shadow of the storm that shakes the Oriental, who 
finds nothing short of the zenana and the harem will satisfy his 
jealous nature, It is not that he distrusts the discretion of the 
woman alone. He fears the man. Against his better judg- 
ment and in the face of his European experience, Rama Rajah 
distrusted the good-looking British officer who leaned towards 
the girl, and whose eyes rested with approval upon her form 
as a thing of beauty, and whose voice was toned to please and 
attract. 

Yet Ravellion was guiltless of love-making. He had no 
desire to awaken any other sentiment in Veerama’s breast than 
a passing interest. He was merely amusing himself and his 
companion for the moment ; and Rama Rajah knew this to be 
the case, but he found it difficult to convince himself of the truth 
of it. 

It is natural to every Oriental to distrust his fellow-man 
wherever woman is concerned. In his heart of hearts he is 
aware that the man of the East with his more sensuous nature 
cannot look upon the opposite sex with the same purity of 
mind and restraint of thought as is exercised by the man of the 
West. School himself as he will the Oriental never forgets 
sex ; and under the circumstances the more thoughtful reformers 
are opposed to the lifting of the purdah with too violent a 
hand. The light suddenly admitted may not only dazzle the 
inmates of the zenanas, and blind them in the choice of their 
paths in life, but it may upset the balance of the male mind, 
and cause men to fight again under the influence of that strong 
animal instinct which prompts them to guard their own by brute 
strength. 

Rama Rajah was sharply alive to the fact that in this matter 
his education and his natural instincts clashed. The conviction 
that his instincts were correct from the Hindu point of view did 
not tend to lessen his mental disturbance. There was surely 
something wrong in Western education ; it was too advanced 
for the nation, And yet—and yet—Veerama with that very 
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training was the ideal wife he would have chosen for himself if 
he had had the opportunity. 

But if he were united to a woman of her education, would 
he be content to allow her the liberty that Veerama was 
exercising at that very moment; or would his inherited 
instincts be too strong for him and impel him to demand her 
seclusion in the zenana ? 

The reply was unsatisfactory. Asa husband and a Hindu 
he could not have seen with equanimity a Hindu friend con- 
versing familiarly with his own wife after the manner of 
Ravellion. The thought of such a thing was intolerable. 
With a strong effort he put the subject aside. A marriage with 
Veerama was impossible for other reasons. If there had been 
at any time a flash of hope that he might one day conquer 
prejudice and win her honourably, this revelation of himself 
just made nipped it in the bud. His life was cast in certain 
lines, and it was useless to attempt to rule it otherwise. He 
must be content with Lukshmi, capricious and wilful though 
she was, and he would not allow himself to dream again of 
congenial companionship. He determined that for the future 
he would time his visits to Dolores so that there were no 
meetings with Veerama. 

The pleasant stir and excitement when an honoured guest 
has announced his advent is known to most households all 
over the world. Its effect had been experienced in the 
domestic circle of the Assistant Collector. The stormy atmo- 
sphere in which the family had been living cleared with tropical 
abruptness; and, if anxiety remained at all outside Rama 
Rajah’s office, it took another form, an anxiety to give the 
expected guru a suitable welcome. 

The guru is the religious instructor, the father confessor of 
the family. He comes to be consulted on matters of business 
as well as religion, pointing out the lucky days when a journey 
may be undertaken, a building or piece of work commenced, a 
bride or bridegroom sought, a pilgrimage planned. He sees 
that domestic ceremonies, connected with the various periods 
of a boy’s life are duly performed, and he orders punishment 
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for the offenders against caste, and arranges for its restitution. 
His word is law, and against it there is no appeal. He is 
therefore a person of consideration to be propitiated. 

The restitution of Rama Rajah’s caste had been effected 
under the direction of the old guru. The man who was 
coming now was paying his first visit ; hence the unusual anxiety 
to doall that was possible in honour of the expected guest. 

Camphor-wood chests were ransacked for their treasures of 
silk and fine linen. Jewels were brightened, and brass and 
silver vessels polished. ‘The house was swept and sprinkled 
throughout. Rugs and purdahs were shaken, and some soft 
pillows of silk-cotton were covered with oriental satin, and set 
apart for the sole use of his reverence. 

A room in the vicinity of the kitchen and the women’s 
quarters, was prepared with the usual sprinkling of a certain 
liquid held in more repute by the Hindu than the European; 
and the floor was adorned with intricate patterns done in white 
chalk. A new grass mat, and the freshly covered pillows were 
arranged upon a charpoy, and new silver drinking vessels 
placed ready at hand. 

A supply of the finest rice, together with sweetmeats, pickles, 
chutneys, areca ‘and pistachio nuts, attar of rose and sandal- 
wood powder with camphor, sugar and butter required for 
pujah, were purchased. Those who grew the finest vegetables 
and flowers were directed to bring their produce for the use of 
the swami, and on their heads be the blame if they failed to 
satisfy him. 

In anticipation of the great event Lukshmi forgot for the 
moment her past troubles. Her escapade had been more 
serious in its consequences than she had foreseen, Instead of 
looking upon it as a pretty piece of wilful frolic, her mother-in- 
law had regarded it as another instance of presumption on the 
part of her son’s wife, and she had resented it in a manner that 
had caused Lukshmi to smart in spirit as well as in the flesh. 
But the storm had blown over, and no one could think of 
anything but the coming of his holiness. 

On his return to the house, Rama Rajah found it in an 
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uproar. A message had been received to say that the guru 
was approaching. He was but a short distance away; and 
every member of the family who could escape from the labour 
of the moment had gone forth to meet him. 

Rama Rajah’s wife and mother were in the verandah as he 
mounted the steps. Both ladies had veiled themselves in the 
folds of their sarees; and he did not fail to note that Lukshmi 
in addition to wearing one of her richest and smartest cloths, 
had powdered her face with saffron, and adorned her plump 
young figure with the flowers and jewels a bride might have 
put on when awaiting her eager groom. The frown upon his 
brow deepened as he caught the flash of an excited and defiant 
eye between the folds of the veiling silk. 

‘“‘Why do you go out of the house to meet him?” he asked 
irritably. “ It will be sufficient to cross the threshold when he 
arrives.” 

His mother glanced at him in surprise. ‘My son, we 
would honour the swami and meet him on the road as has 
been the custom.” 

“If you must go, then I will come with you myself,” he 
replied. 

“Do so, my son. His sacred excellency will be pleased 
with your attention,” said the elder lady. 

But Lukshmi was not so well satisfied with the arrangement. 
“ Why trouble my husband? It will be sufficient if we go by 
ourselves, mother.” 

“ Peace, girl! your voice is like the voice of the copper- 
smith bird ; it sounds on all occasions.” 

They walked slowly down the carriage drive. The com- 
pound and garden were not kept as neatly as the grounds 
round the houses of the Europeans ; and where an English- 
man would have had flowers and foliage plants there were fruit 
bushes and vegetables. They turned away from the town and 
strolled along the broad avenued road, where the cultivated 
land stretched away on either side without hedge or boundary 
line except for the little bund that held up the water when the 
fields were irrigated. 
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Far in the distance floated a column of red dust that glowed 
in the warm light of the setting sun. It was raised by the 
tramp of the bearers’ feet as they carried the palanquin of the 
guru.. He was preceded by a man beating a tomtom, and by 
the bearer of an open umbrella, the ensign of nobility and 
state. The naked feet of the palanquin bearers shuffled slowly 
through the soft dust as they wended their way under the old 
trees, now in shade, now in broad patches of brilliant light that 
made each white garment a dazzling spot upon the green 
landscape. 

Rama Rajah’s eyes rested on the approaching procession 
with a curious mixture of emotions. ‘The -scene carried him 
back to the days of his childhood when he accepted the guru 
with the awed faith of a Hindu child, and regarded him with 
superstitious reverence. Out of the brilliant sunshine and 
great wide landscape the mysterious figure came, whence he 
knew not. Throughout the family, from his great-grandmother, 
whom he just remembered, down to himself, the smallest child 
in the zenana, an overwhelming desire to propitiate the visitor 
filled each mind. The guru occupied a room assigned to his 
use, and at the bidding of his disciple different members were 
summoned into it, one at a time, and were closeted perhaps for 
hours. These were chiefly the ladies, and he used to wonder 
what mysterious rites took place behind that closed door. Had 
the guru laid blessings upon them or curses ? 

At the end of the visit the holy one departed in his palan- 
quin with drums and umbrella, disappearing down the sunny 
road he knew not whither. The sound of the tomtom came 
faintly back on the morning breeze, some time after the last 
gleam of white muslin had vanished, dying away slowly in 
the distance. Where was the great man going? no one could 
say. Had he a house to live in? His grandmother lifted a 
warning finger and bade him be silent. The guru, she said, 
could hear all that was spoken, even though he was no longer 
with them. Inquisitive questions angered the holy man, and 
brought down a curse upon the head of the inquirer. 

With a faint shadow of the old awe and wonder rising within 
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him he watched the approaching procession. Then his Western 
teaching asserted its strength to combat the hereditary instincts. 
He possessed more knowledge now of the ways of the guru, of 
his assumption and of his blasphemous claim to divine rectitude 
in all his human deeds, and his spirit rose in revolt. ‘Two or. 
three times he was minded to turn back in disgust, leaving the 
ladies to welcome their guest as they thought fit. But some- 
thing in the manner of his wife determined him to stay. 

They met the procession about a hundred yards from the 
gateway of the compound. Those of the household who had 
already joined, had fallen behind or were walking alongside the 
palanquin. The guru reclined upon cushions of scarlet silk. 
Curtains of the same material hung from a gilt rod and were 
partly drawn. The pole as well as the palanquin itself was 
richly lacquered and gilded. The bearers, naked except for 
their muslin loin-cloths, had their heads shaven, and upon 
forehead and chest were smeared sacred ashes, They took 
no notice of the gathering crowd but continued their shuffling 
tread—neither a walk nor a trot—to the strains of a monotonous 
chant, in which the sacred attributes of the guru were set forth 
in endless verse. 

At a signal from the disciple they stopped, and the guru 
extended a hand to draw aside the curtain, so that he might see 
those who had advanced to meet him. Rama Rajah’s mother 
prostrated herself with pious ejaculations, and her example was 
followed by Lukshmi, but not before she had returned the 
heavy gaze of the guru with a temerity that indicated her 
confidence in obtaining the favour of the swami. 

*‘Kneel, my son, as we have done and greet his holiness, 
His curse or even his mere displeasure is to be avoided at all 
costs,” whispered his mother, as she regained her feet and 
shook the dust of the road from her clothes, 

Rama Rajah had no intention of giving the guru any- 
thing more than the respectful greeting that should pass 
between man and man. He placed his hands together and 
bowed his head in salutation, The guru did not speak but 
there was a flash in the eye indicating the fact that the restraint 
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on the part of the Assistant Collector in his greeting was 
received with resentment. It was only momentary, and the 
large heavily lidded eyes, their pupils dilated with asceticism 
or drugs, again rested on the form of the Assistant Collector’s 
wife who had taken up a position by the palanquin. 

The tomtom resumed its interrupted drumming and the 
bearers their ambling shuffle. In another five minutes the 
palanquin arrived at the entrance of the house. It was placed 
upon the ground under the portico and the guru rose from his 
silken cushions. 

He was of middle age; his figure spare and sinewy, and 
above the ordinary height. It gave him a look of strength 
and vigorous manhood. His body was bare to the waist. 
Across his broad chest hung the sacred thread and a string of 
Brahmin beads adorned his neck. With dreamy gaze he 
glanced round on the little circle that had gathered to give 
him welcome, and bestowed the highly prized gift—a pinch of 
sacred ashes—which was received with reverence by all. It 
was sufficient to make each individual happy, and to convey 
the impression that a blessing had descended with the words 
uttered, and that good luck was secured for a season. Rama 
Rajah’s hand alone was not outstretched, and though the 
blessing pronounced may have been intended to include him 
with the rest of the household, he instinctively felt that he had 
placed himself outside the favoured circle. He was conscious 
of an antipathy he could not subdue towards this arrogant 
human being, who accepted the religious adoration paid him 
as a divine right; and he resented his assumption of the power 
to bless and curse whom he would. 

Once again Western education and enlightenment rose up 
in indignant opposition to the superstition of the East. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GURU'S DEMAND 


As the guru disappeared Rama Rajah retired to his own room, 
Jaganath following close at his heels. The latter drew up the 
blinds of the verandah. 

‘**Did you, too, go out to meet the swami on his arrival ?” 
inquired the Assistant Collector, as he stood looking into the 
garden that was clothed with the splendour of the sunset 
lights. 

a I made my salaams with the rest when his holiness entered 
the house.” 

‘*Do you also fear him ?” he asked, turning a contemplative 
look upon his cousin. : 

Jaganath met his gaze with some uneasiness. It was not 
wise to speak of the great ones lightly, especially after sundown. 
Even now the orb of day touched the purple hills in the west, 
and the supernatural awoke to the liberty of the night. A 
flood of orange and crimson spread across the sky, arching the 
zenith with broad bands of colour that touched the eastern 
horizon where a pale planet floated in its rising. 

‘Tt is foolish to trifle with powers that we cannot fathom,” 
was his reply. 

“You believe that he can inflict curses where he pleases,” 

Rama Rajah put the question sharply as an assertion, and his 
companion answered reluctantly, lowering his voice to a whisper 
as he leaned over the chair into which the other had thrown 
himself. 

“© We have no proof that he cannot do so.” 


Jaganath brought out a little smoker's table and placed 
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it near his cousin’s chair, opening the box of cigars by way of 
invitation, Rama Rajah picked one out with deliberation, and 
the attentive Jaganath supplied him with a piece of live char- 
coal, While he cut the end and drew the fire to the tobacco 
leaf, Rama Rajah’s mind was occupied with other matters than 
the blue smoke that escaped his lips. He had seen gurus, and 
he knew something of their ways, though he might not know 
their habitations, As the purple shadows of night crept over 
the landscape he looked the possibilities—from what he had 
seen he knew them to be probabilities—of the immediate future 
calmly in the face and prepared himself to meet events with 
the manly courage his old tutor had fostered. 

The early hours of the night in the plains are not marked 
by the hush of retirement and somnolence, The birds and 
butterflies that have made the garden gay retire, and the flowers 
that opened to the warm kiss of the sun close their petals. 
But as the songster and fluttering insect of the daylight sink 
into quiet sleep, others awake and come forth. The large 
moon-flowers spread their blossoms to the strong-winged hawk- 
moths, and the night-birds, with strange calls, leave their leafy 
shelter. 

Rama Rajah’s eyes followed the heavy flight of the flying 
foxes against the evening sky. During the hot hours they had 
hung from the branches of an old banyan tree, shrill and 
quarrelsome even in their repose, each one endeavouring to - 
secure its chosen bough for its exclusive use. As the reddening 
sun touched the horizon they awoke, and unwrapping themselves 
from their mantles of leathern wing, they rose one by one into 
the air and circled over their roosting place until the last 
sluggard had unhooked himself from his branch and joined 
the company. With the approach of night they winged their 
way to where the fruit hung thick and ripe upon the wild fig- 
trees, occasionally uttering a cawing croak like a hoarse crow. 

The day’s labour was done, and from the town came the 
faint hum of many voices as the work-people issued from cigar- 
factory and cotton-press. They laughed and chattered gaily 
as though their work had been play. The fields were deserted 
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by the husbandmen and their cattle; and the jackal roamed 
where he would, filling the night-air with his howls. In the 
warm, dusty streets the bazaar-men lighted flaring lamps upon 
their stalls, and women stirred savoury pots of curry in the 
privacy of their inner verandahs, sending forth an appetizing 
odour of ghee and garlic. The time for recreation and amuse- 
ment had arrived—for eating, drinking, smoking, and gossiping 
until sleep overtook each individual in his own time and 
brought silence upon the scene. No toilet was necessary, no 
stumbling upstairs with bedroom light, no creeping between 
sheets and blankets. He had but to loosen the cloth that 
during the day draped the brown limbs, to arrange the small 
pillow upon the mat, and to unfold the single sheet that was to 
serve as coverlet and musquito-net in one, and the process of 
“soing to bed” was completed. The women sought the 
privacy of their own quarters, but the men laid themselves 
down where they pleased, in the verandahs or in one of the 
rooms. ‘The drivers of bullock-carts were content to seek the 
shade of the old avenue trees in company with their cattle, and 
to rest by the ashes of the camp-fire that cooked the evening 
meal. 

The light faded out of the sky, and the flying foxes departed. 
Still Rama Rajah sat brooding in the darkening verandah, 
while Jaganath busied himself with lighting lamps in the house 
and making preparations for the supper—it was of too simple a 
nature to be called dinner. The thoughts of the Assistant 
Collector were not fixed upon Veerama and the Englishman, 
The sight of the good-looking guru, and now the sound of the 
tomtom being beaten outside the door of his room, chased away 
the disturbing memory of the afternoon, and presented another 
problem to his mind. 

A second cigar, half smoked, went out as he pondered upon 
the coming night. A dull resentment burned like a live coal 
in his rebellious heart, prompting resistance to the conservatism 
of his nation, resistance to the demands of his religion, resist- 
ance to the traditions and customs of generations of forefathers. 
His residence in England had taught him that men have 
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sacred rights which only corrupt teachers dare to violate in 
the name of religion. He might not believe fully in the God 
of the Christians, but he had learned through Dolores and her 
gentle father that the Deity to be a Deity must possess certain 
attributes, must be a God of goodness and not of evil. Apart 
from rituals the Great All-Father must be endowed with those 
qualities which command respect and are worthy of adoration. 
Justice, beneficence, benign pity that moves to succour, were 
attributes which Western theology ascribed to the Deity. The 
Almighty rose far above the taint of human passions. Yet the 
guru was wont to claim for his god indulgence through his 
own personal sensations in some of the worst of man’s 
emotions, 

This guru, who had been received as a divinity by the 
family, was the successor to the old man remembered by Rama 
Rajah in his childhood. Once, soon after he returned from 
England, the old guru had visited the family. But he was 
very infirm and the vigour of manhood was gone. Though he 
promised to fulfil every request made by the family and assured 
each one of the favour of the gods, their hearts misgave them 
that he was too old and too somnolent to be heard by the 
higher powers, Good luck his presence might bring, but that 
the gods would be moved to grant a son to the daughter-in-law 
of the house they doubted, and time proved that they had 
reason for their doubts. The new guru satisfied every expecta- 
tion. His whole appearance breathed power and strength. 
Whom he blessed would be blessed; whom he cursed would 
assuredly wither and die. The credulous women seemed to 
see the divine afflatus, which he claimed to possess, in his drug- 
stimulated eye. The man believed that when his sensa- 
tions reached heights that were transcendent, it was the god 
himself who experienced the emotion through his chosen 
human instrument. With this blind faith in himself as the 
interpreter of the divine will, the guru issued commands that 
it were blasphemy in the general opinion to disobey. 

Jaganath brought the supper hot and steaming from the 
kitchen. It was extra good, the condiments having been 
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dealt out with a liberal hand in honour of the guest. He 
looked wistfully in the direction of the verandah, where his 
cousin sat as he placed the savoury dishes on the table. He 
waited for a few minutes, but finding that Rama Rajah did not 
move he approached his chair and said— 

“The food waits, brother.” 

The Assistant Collector rose as though in a dream, and 
entered the lighted room. The brilliant lamp dazzled him, 
and he covered his eyes with his hands. When he removed 
them the expression of his face had changed. The eyes no 
longer shrank from the light but gazed round the room with 
the stern eager look of a man who has faced a crisis and come 
to an irrevocable decision. He turned to Jaganath, and his 
eyes shone with an unspoken query, A leaping flash of in- 
telligence was the answer. 

‘Little brother, I have few friends. Perhaps I am about 
to lose those I have. Will you remain true?” 

Jaganath seized his hand as he replied, in a voice that 
trembled with sympathetic emotion— 

‘Tf they all forsake you I willremain true. What is it that 
you will do?” 

But even as he asked the question the answer came in the 
look that met his. Jaganath dropped upon his knees before 
the erect figure and touched with his forehead the instep of 
Rama Rajah’s foot, an act indicating complete submission. 

‘‘ Brother, may I speak one word? Do not bring the curse 
of the swami upon you, I pray !” 

“ Are you afraid?” 

The other had imbibed no Western notions of religious 
freedom. He believed implicitly in his heathen deities and 
their emissaries. 

‘‘T am not afraid for myself. Iam ready to share every ill 
under the sun with my brother. But it is not good to anger 
the gods.” 

There was silence, and Jaganath regained his feet. He 
placed himself behind the vacant chair at the table and looked 
at the tempting dishes upon the table. 
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‘The food grows cold,” he said, with entreaty in his 
voice, 

Rama Rajah seated himself, but his thoughts were far from 
the evening meal. 

“Will you stay with me to-night if I need you?” he asked. 

‘¢T will stay.” 

‘‘ Even though the swami curse me?” 

“Even though he curse the whole house.” « 

Rama Rajah helped himself and the dinner was eaten in 
silence. When it was finished Jaganath cleared the table and 
retired to the little pantry-room at the end of the verandah. 
There he took his own supper from what was left, and when 
he had finished he returned to the sitting-room. He found 
his cousin seated at his writing-table engaged in looking 
through some office documents. 

‘* Shall I close the doors for the night?” he inquired. 

There was an exchange of glances as Rama Rajah signified 
his consent. The great wooden doors of the bedroom were 
not shut every night, the screens being sufficient to ensure 
privacy. But on this occasion Jaganath carefully shut them, 
opening the venetians to admit the air. ‘The iron bolts were 
shot above and below. Nothing short of a battering-ram could 
have burst their fastenings asunder, The same was done 
with all the doors of the sitting-room excepting that which 
opened into the reception-room, This was screened with what 
are known as half-doors, and it was the entrance by which 
the members of the family sought the Assistant Collector when 
they wished to speak with him. At his cousin’s direction it 
was left unbarred. 

A little later the voice of the big mistress sounded on the 
other side of the screen doors. Rama Rajah rose at once and 
releasing the catch flung them open. His mother wore a rich 
silk cloth, and upon her forehead was the fresh mark of the 
religious sect to which she belonged. 

‘* My son, I would have a word with you.” 

* What is it, mother ?” 

She cast a shrewd glance at him with eyes in which shone 
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unusual excitement, and her voice betokened anxiety as she 
replied— 

“Tt is about the swami.” 

‘“‘Speak on,” he said with a coldness that sent a vague 
terror through her heart. 

“You have not yet been summoned to the chamber of the 
swami?” 

“ Not yet,” he answered more shortly than before. 

She glanced at him again, this time with increasing dis- 
approval, 

‘“‘ Your greeting was cold, my son, when his holiness arrived. 
Is it well to give offence to the great ones?” 

“ My father did all that was necessary, he being the head 
of the house. Has the guru complained ?” 

‘‘On the contrary, his disciple assures us that he was 
pleased with his reception and with the gifts we have presented. 
He accepts a few rupees for his follower but nothing for him- 
self. The rest of the gifts are to be sent to the temple 
to-morrow. All he requires of us is the entertainment which 
the house has to offer. Nothing that contributes to his 
happiness whilst under our roof must be withheld.” 

Her eager eyes sought his with a look of inquiry bordering 
on anxiety. He made no comment and she continued— 

‘“We are doing all we can to propitiate the holy one, and 
if our prayer is granted we shall be thankful. It is hard upon 
a woman of my age to have to live in a house which does not 
echo to the tongues of grandchildren. Your father and I have 
both made our prayers with the swami, and have asked his 
advice on several matters. Other members of the family are 
offering their requests. Lastly, will come yourself and your 
wife. With her the swami will speak alone.” 

There was an eloquent pause, during which the son steadily 
regarded his mother with increasing sternness. 

“It is not necessary; she can retire when I do,” he 
answered at last, and his words were short and abrupt. 

‘Not so, my son. That is not our custom; and the holy 
one has decreed otherwise. She is restless and unhappy 
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without a child, and her empty heart is full of mischief She 
brings disgrace upon us by her tricks, With motherhood she 
will grow sweet and gentle again.” 

She searched his face wistfully, remembering how difficult 
of management he was when his will and hers clashed. 
There was nothing of his father’s easy nature in him; he took 
rather after herself, and it was a case of Greek meeting Greek. 

“Tt is not necessary that my wife should remain in the 
presence of the guru without me, her husband,” he said, with 
a firmness that chilled her blood. 

“But I say that it is,” she retorted angrily, as her fear 
increased, ‘In all matters we will conform to the wishes of 
the swami on this his first visit. Then he will grant our 
desires. When we bring home the new wife for you, my son,” 
she continued, in a softer tone that savoured of persuasiveness, 
“ it will put an end to all jealousy and evil thought if Lukshmi 
has the certain promise of motherhood.” 

‘¢T do not desire another wife.” 

“ That we will discuss later. For the present we can think 
only of the swami and how best we may please him, being 
sure that any sacrifice that is made will be acceptable to the 
gods and will bring its reward. It is now nine o'clock. In 
an hour’s time the swami will be ready, and after his interview 
with your wife he will rest undisturbed.” 

Rama Rajah heard his mother in silence. His face was 
shadowed by the hand upon which he leaned. So still was he 
that he might have been asleep; but the burning eyes that 
gleamed at her from the shadow showed that slumber was far 
away from that busy brain. The beat of the tomtom fell on 
their ears. 

“ Ah, my sister has come from the guru’s chamber, and 
now her son desires to make a request concerning his own 
marriage, I must return,” cried his mother. ‘In an hour's 
time your wife will be ready.” | 

‘Let her come here and tell me when the swami awaits her.” 

Something in his tone caused her to stop in her hasty retreat, 
and turn to look at him once more, 
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“You will go, my son ?” she cried anxiously. 

He smiled oddly as he replied, “ Assuredly, I will go if my 
wife goes.” 

The old lady’s brow cleared as she answered, “She will 
go with pleasure ; she is longing to cast herself before the feet 
of the swami.” 

Again the beat of the tomtom sounded. She heard its 
call, but resisted her inclination to fly to do its bidding in her 
desire to satisfy herself of the compliance of her son. A 
messenger approached. 

“The disciple says that the swami has need of more 
camphor for the pujah.” 

It was sufficient. She forgot all else except that his holi- 
ness required something which she could give. She hurried 
away eager to minister to his wants. The storeroom, the 
house, herself, her whole family were at the service of the guru, 
a man who, for a certain period, whilst the divine afflatus rested 
in the ark of his body, could not sin. 

Together the cousins sat, Rama Rajah on his chair as he 
had learned to sit in England, Jaganath upon a mat that he 
had placed on the other side of the office-table, where he was 
shaded from the light of the lamp. Only once was the silence 
broken when the latter rose to adjust the wick, He bent 
over the table and fingered the screw with deliberate criticism 
until he was satisfied with the height of the flame. When he 
had finished handling the lamp he turned to his cousin, 

‘Sir, is it necessary to anger the swami?” 

His voice was slow and trembled with the prayer he dared 
not utter. Cold and distinct with adamantine firmness came 
the reply. 

‘If you fear for yourself, little brother, go now. I shall 
still know that you are my friend, but a friend without strength, 
whose liver turns to water in the face of danger.” 

Jaganath made no answer. A sigh of resignation escaped 
his lips, and he went back to his mat to efface himself until 
his assistance might be required, 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE VIGIL 


PUNCTUALLY to the minute, a sound of silken draperies and 
silver anklets reached the ears of Rama Rajah. He rose to his 
feet at once, alert, his face set with a purpose, and turned 
towards the door expectant. Jaganath had also risen, and 
stood with head bent and eyes resolutely averted, as Lukshmi 
swung open the screen doors. 

She was a vision of loveliness, and she had no thought of 
anything but the pujah that was about to be performed. Her 
toilet had been re-made with even greater care than in the after- 
noon, Fresh blossoms adorned her hair; her dainty person 
was scented and powdered with sandalwood and saffron. 
Jewels hung from neck, ears, and wrists, but their sparkle did 
not equal the sparkle of the eyes that were raised to her 
husband’s face in an unseeing gaze. The potion sent by the 
hand of the disciple had been dutifully swallowed. Already it 
was at work in the youthful blood, filling the brain with soft 
sensuous visions and the soul with passionate longing. Lukshmi 
was no longer the tricky rather spiteful girl who had dared to 
deceive the wife of the Collector and her blind friend, but a 
melting emotional woman. 

‘‘Come, come, my lord,” she cried softly, “the swami 
calls.” 

‘There is no need for haste,” replied Rama Rajah, as he 
took in every detail of dress and expression. 

“There is no need for haste,” she repeated dreamily, 
advancing towards him, “ Have we not the whole night wherein 
to make our prayers ?” 
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“ Come into my room,” he said, gently leading her towards 
the bedroom, and closing the door that shut it off from the 
sitting-room. 

Scarcely knowing what she was about, she followed docilely 
until she reached the centre of the apartment. It was dimly 
illuminated by a single wall-lamp. Her eyes wandered aim- 
lessly round as though unconsciously seeking for something 
that was not there. 

“Let us go to the swami,” she said again, in a soft low 
voice. | 

The scent from her draperies and from the jasmin flowers 
in her hair filled his nostrils. She gazed at him with eyes that 
were dilated and unobservant. Her lips were parted and her 
hands were clasped loosely across the white silken cloth, He 
approached and laid a hand upon her shoulder. At his touch 
she started like a dreamer roused out of a pleasant sleep, and, 
unclasping her hands, shrank back with a sudden narrowing of 
the eyelids. Seating herself upon a broad couch she gripped 
with nervous fingers the quilted mattress on each side of her, 
and turned upon him with a troubled frown upon her brow. 

“Do not touch me! Why do we not seek him? Is he 
angry? Let us go to him, and we will chase his anger away 
and restore him to happiness.” 

Rama Rajah made no reply, but drawing a chair near to 
the sofa upon which she was seated, he quietly dropped into it, 
She continued to search his face with increasing perplexity, at 
a complete loss to comprehend what his action meant. Once 
she rose to her feet and stood,.as though waiting for him to do 
the same. But finding that he remained motionless, she sat 
down again with an uneasy catch of the breath. For some 
minutes they rested without movement, except for the nervous 
tightening of her fingers upon the cretonne. 

The silence was broken by the sound of the tomtom. It 
fell upon her ears, as it had fallen upon the ears of his 
mother, with an imperative summons that at all costs must 
be obeyed. She started to her feet, and extending her arms, 
cried — 
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“He calls! Swami, I come! I come!” 

Her eyes were awake now, and they shone in eager antici- 
pation, with but one thought behind them, blind submission to 
the swami’s will. The potion was at work, not intoxicating 
the brain as much as stimulating fanaticism and other passions 
beyond control. She glided swiftly to the second door of 
the bedroom that opened into the house, giving an exit that 
did not necessitate passing through the office. But it was 
heavily barred and resisted all her efforts to wrench it open, 
the upper bolts being beyond her reach. She went quickly to 
the sitting-room, and, crossing it, attempted to get through the 
door by which she had entered. Seizing the latch she swung 
the light screen-doors aside, but was confronted by the heavy 
venetians of the wooden door which, in her absence in the bed- 
room, had been closed and securely bolted. Baffled she sought 
the verandah, but here again she was met with bolts and bars 
beyond her reach. 

During her ineffectual attempts to leave, Jaganath had 
remained seated upon his mat near the table, where he was 
screened from sight, unless any one moved round to that side 
of the room. But Lukshmi took no heed of him. She had 
forgotten his very existence, and indeed everything else but 
the fact that the guru was waiting for them. 

Through the open venetians came the persistent drumming 
of the tomtom. It seemed, as she listened, as though the 
drumming grew more impatient each moment that passed, 
more imperative in its call. She ran to the door through 
which she and her mother-in-law had entered, and beat 
impotently against its unyielding panels. 

The dreaminess had departed, the soft, submissive, melting 
mood was gone, and Rama Rajah was confronted with a 
woman who was just awakening to the fact that she was under 
restraint at 2 moment when she most pined for her liberty. 
She was entrapped and imprisoned and cut off from the fulfil- 
ment of the dominant desire of her heart to do pujah. The 
eyes that had hitherto gazed into his with unobservant languor 
suddenly became glittering points of light, reflecting back 
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a dangerous spark of wrath. The voice that had been low 
and gentle became discordant and harsh. 

‘‘What is this? Closed doors when the swami calls! 
Let me go! Already he has waited too long. The camphor 
burns! The pujah begins!” 

She advanced towards him threateningly ; but he faced her, 
as impassive and resolute in his bearing as the door that barred 
her way. Again she spoke, pouring forth her words in a stream 
of protest and entreaty. 

“Let me go! He is chanting the muntras that propitiate 
the gods, and we are absent. Let me go! Let me go!” 

She threw herself against the door in a frantic but useless 
attempt to burst it open. 

The disciple, finding that his drumming met with no 
response, increased his efforts, striking his instrument with a 
quicker beat. It caught her ear and served to increase her agita- 
tion. Rama Rajah quietly took up a position in the room from 
which he could watch all her movements, making no attempt 
to control them. His stillness and self-possession only added 
fuel to the fire of her rage. She flew towards him and seized 
him by the wrists. 

“Madman! is this how you treat the holy man? Open 
the door at once, before his curse descends upon us!” 

In answer to her entreaty there was neither word nor 
movement. His equanimity maddened her. She dragged a 
chair to the door, mounted upon it, and tried to reach the bolt. 
But Rama Rajah was at her side in a moment. His strong 
arms were folded round her silken skirts and she was lifted 
down bodily. He set her upon the floor gently, like a naughty 
child, regardless of her struggles, and threw the chair aside. 
For once in her life she felt the physical strength of his arms 
and knew that in that respect she was no match for him. 

Jaganath, silent and observant in his corner, smiled. This 
was the proper way to treat a rebellious wife. If his cousin 
would add a taste of the stick perhaps he would have less 
trouble in the future. But though he smiled to see Lukshmi 
foiled in her attempt to escape, the growing insistence of the 
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tomtom’s call was not without its effect upon his own mind as he 
sat and listened. Rama Rajah was right generally in opposing 
his will to that of his wife, and of enforcing it by brute strength 
if necessary. But on this occasion his wife was not the only 
person interested. There was the desire of another involved, 
and that other was possessed of an unfathomable power, in 
comparison of which his wife’s strength was as nothing. Jaga- 
nath was aware of all that was meant by blind submission on 
the part of his cousin. But in his Hindu mind, untouched 
by the teaching of the West with its creation of higher ideals, 
he decided that he would willingly have foregone all his rights, 
and have yielded up any wife of his to the gods if she had been 
required. 

When Lukshmi felt herself lifted from the chair forcibly 
and placed upon her feet, astonishment held her dumb fora 
few seconds. But the silence was speedily broken as she 
found the use of her tongue. Her husband’s intentions could | 
no longer be misunderstood. It was quite plain that he had 
for his object nothing more nor less than the thwarting of the 
guru’s will Thoroughly alarmed at the probable consequences 
of his insane conduct, she cast herself upon the ground at his 
feet, and abandoning herself to an outburst of passionate tears, 
she begged abjectly to be allowed to go without further delay. 
If he did not wish to accompany her, his mother would willingly 
do so. Such behaviour could only bring down a curse instead 
of the blessing they both desired. The dread that had sud- 
denly entered her soul dominated the other emotion that had 
been fostered by the philtre. 

He listened to her prayers unmoved, and was untouched 
by the sight of her passionate tears, These were checked by 
a loud knocking on the door. The voice of one of the women 
was heard outside. Lukshmi lifted her head with renewed 
hope. Succour was coming from the zenana, and she would 
speedily be liberated by the authority of the mistress of the 
house. 

. ©The swami waits for the young master and his wife. 
His holiness asks why there is delay.” 
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Lukshmi sprang to her feet, and, rushing to the door, she 
poured out her tale of woe through the venetians. With 
sobs and vehement denunciations of her jailer, she told the 
messenger that she was a prisoner. Without waiting to hear 
the end of the story, the woman, who had grasped the fact 
that the young mistress was detained against her will, hurried 
back to impart the awful news. Its effect was ominous. The 
tomtom ceased, and there was a hush of alarm and con- 
sternation over the whole house. Not a single inmate had 
as yet retired to rest, for none could close an eye until the 
last of the swami’s wishes had been fulfilled. The cessation 
of the beat of the drum had a significance which appealed to 
Jaganath as well as to Lukshmi. Even Rama Rajah himself 
was not conscious of it without a stirring of the blood. 

The swami had learned the reason for the delay. 

Lukshmi, having exhausted herself with the relation of 
her sorrows plentifully interlarded with abuse of her husband, 
retired to the bedroom whither he quietly followed. In five 
minutes the knocking at the door was repeated, and Rama 
Rajah heard his mother’s voice. Patiently he went at her call 
and listened to her entreaties, replying calmly that he had 
come to the determination not to seek the aid of theguru. He 
gave no excuse, no reason for his conduct. He simply refused 
to comply with her request. Lukshmi heard their voices and 
her husband’s refusal. Like a whirlwind she returned to the 
door, and beating her hands against the venetians in impotent 
rage, she prayed her mother-in-law to obtain her release, 
concluding with loud lamentations in which the older lady 
joined. 

Finding that their supplications had no effect, his mother 
had resort to reproaches, and asked him if he wished to bring 
them all to destruction, Lukshmi trembled as she listened to 
the string of misfortunes enumerated by her mother-in-law as 
certain to follow on his contumacious conduct. But it was all 
of no avail, His stolid silence exasperated her, and she had 
recourse to threats. These had no more effect than her 
prayers, 
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“‘T will bring all the men of the house and have the doors 
forced, and we will tear your wife away from her crazy 
husband !” she cried at the top of her voice. 

‘‘Stop, mother! waste not your breath in threats,” EPUEe 
her son, sternly. 

He went to his office-table and took a revolver from one 
of the drawers. Holding it up to the venetians, he bade her 
look at what he had in his hand. She craned her neck for- 
ward to peep through the narrow slit, and caught a gleam of 
the burnished steel. Terrified she drew back, exclaiming in 
frightened accents— 

‘You would not shoot your mother! Oh! wicked, dis- 
obedient son !” 

“No,” he answered, in a voice that reached other ears 
besides those in his own room. “Its charge is not intended 
fora woman. But the man who dares to violate the privacy 
of my room will do so at his own risk. Ay, even if the guru, 
himself, crosses the threshold of my room with the intention 
of wresting from me what is mine and mine alone, I shall 
meet him as man to man and forget his claim to divine 
right.” 

Clear as a bell his tones rang through the venetians, strik- 
ing terror to the hearts of a little knot of silent listeners 
huddled together beyond his mother. With bated breath 
they gazed at each other, and whispered that some demon 
must have possessed the young master. Hitherto he had 
been so gentle, so compliant to the wishes of his family. 
Now he had suddenly and unaccountably become defiant and 
insubordinate. Not only was he acting in direct opposition 
to his mother’s decree, but he had dared to utter the awful 
threat that he would shoot the swami himself if he ventured 
to enter his room unbidden. 

There was not a single soul, from Lukshmi herself and the 
watchful Jaganath to the smallest child, who did not tremble 
at his impious audacity. Doraswamy turned yellow with fear, 
and, slipping quietly away, he left the doomed house upon 
which the storm of anathema must sooner or later break, No 
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amount of propitiation could turn aside the dire consequence 
of that sacrilegious threat. 

The scared members of the establishment crept away, as 
the big mistress, overwhelmed with weeping, sought her room. 
There she lay upon her cushions crushed, smitten to the 
lowest depths of despair. She had not failed to observe, when 
she passed the chamber occupied by the guru, that the drum 
of the disciple was lying on the mat, but the drum-beater him- 
self had been summoned into the presence. She shuddered 
as she pictured the interview that was taking place, and 
thought of the curses which at that very moment might be 
fulminated against her recalcitrant son. 

A little later the disciple—who was serving his novitiate 
and would one day be a guru himself—issued from the guru’s 
chamber, and went to the door of Rama Rajah’s apartment. 
He knocked, and, without waiting for a reply, delivered the 
terrible mandate of the swami. He spoke with an impressive 
deliberation, weighing each word, and uttering it with distinct- 
ness. Having declared the will of the guru he ended with a 
reminder of the penalty for the disregard of the wishes of the 
gods. 

Jaganath covered his face as the declaration penetrated 
the venetians, and Lukshmi drew her saree protectively over 
her head. 

He concluded with an unexpected concession. If the 
Assistant Collector did not wish to attend on his master, his 
presence might be dispensed with ; but it was imperative that 
he should send his wife. In the interest of the whole family 
it was necessary that she should take part in certain ceremonies 
that had been arranged with the consent of the big mistress. 

Rama Rajah made no reply; the only answer required 
was immediate action in prompt obedience. The messenger 
recognized the fact and did not wait. He returned to his mat 
and took up his post before the guru’s door; but his drum 
remained silent. The last summons had been delivered, and 
there would be no further call. 

The flickering lamps were stealthily lowered or extinguished 
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by the domestics. The women in the kitchen washed the 
vessels used in the evening meal, finished their work hastily 
and retired to their sleeping-mats—not to sleep but to shiver 
with fear of impending evil. The house, hushed with the 
menacing calm that precedes the tempest, became unnaturally 
still. It seemed as though the very crickets that chirped all 
night, the lizards that chuck-chucked upon the walls, the musk- 
rats and the mice that roamed the deserted rooms in search of 
crumbs, were conscious of the weight of approaching calamity, 
and were subdued to immobility and silence in their dread. 

When Lukshmi heard the voice of the disciple, the 
messenger who came direct from the swami himself, a flash 
of wild hope passed through her, raising her to a pinnacle of 
confident anticipation. Her husband would never dare to 
resist a command that was issued by the swami himself. She 
darted back to the sitting-room and stood in eager trembling 
expectation, as a dog waits for the opening of his kennel door 
when he hears his master’s whistle. Her eyes were fastened on 
the stern impassible figure of her husband in an imploring gaze. 

‘Let me go! Ohl! let me go! The swami calls. I 
shall be for ever cursed if I do not obey!” she prayed in 
softer accents of entreaty. 

Still Rama Rajah did not move. The messenger departed, 
and she listened to his retreating steps with a heart that 
seemed to stand still. She fell on the ground at his feet; she 
wept and renewed her prayers with increasing importunity. 
Finding that they were useless, she abandoned herself to un- 
restrained despair, passing from the softest and most passionate 
supplications to bitter reproaches. She called upon the swami 
to come to her, since she was not permitted to seek him. She 
cried out that she was imprisoned and being maltreated to 
the danger of her life. Heaping virulent abuse upon her 
husband, she screamed so that every soul within the house 
heard and trembled. 

The effect of the philtre only served to increase her self- 
abandonment, and entirely deprived her of what little control 
she naturally possessed. It was a terrible trial to the man 
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who kept vigil, as she went with swift succession from one 
phase of violent emotion to another. His ears were equally 
offended by the extravagance of her vituperation, and the openly 
expressed extravagance of her desire. Now and then she 
called upon various inmates of the house to help her, praying 
them to release her. But no one ventured to respond or make 
any sign that she had been heard, Every single soul was 
aware of the fact that the doors were guarded by a desperate 
and determined man, close at whose hand lay the deadly 
weapon, dreaded beyond all others by the timid Hindu. 

Patiently Rama Rajah sat by the dishevelled figure that 
writhed and moaned at his feet, resisting every effort at 
pacification. When her violence had abated he raised her 
from the floor and led her to the couch in the bedroom. Not 
without some tenderness and pity as if for a passionate, ill- 
regulated child, he arranged the pillows and placed her in a com- 
fortable position. He took a light cotton covering from his own 
bed and threw it over her, hoping that exhausted nature would 
find relief in sleep. She accepted all these unusual attentions 
from a Hindu husband in passive silence and closed her eyes. 

He looked at his watch; it was midnight. After the 
stress and storm of the evening, fatigue suddenly fell upon 
him, and he glanced at his cot with longing eyes. But sleep 
for him was out of the question. He must keep his vigil until 
morning broke. Placing his chair so that he had a full view 
of the figure of his wife, he sank back with a weary sigh. At 
first she moved restlessly with frequent sobs and an occasional 
cry to the swami. Later she became more quiet, and it was 
with real relief that he watched the more regular breathing 
which betokened the welcome fact that slumber had descended 
upon her. 

The house was hushed and still. Outside the silence of 
the night was broken by the various sounds of the active life 
of the dark hours. The spotted owlets jangled and squabbled 
on the roof, an ill omen to the occupants, who shuddered as 
they listened to the discordant notes. From the road came 
the noise of creaking cart-wheels in the distance, as a string of 
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loaded vehicles passed. The drivers of the slow patient cattle 
were all asleep except the man in charge of the foremost cart. 
With him rested the responsibility of choosing the road and 
setting the pace. The busy dusty town was quiescent. The 
lamps upon the sweet-stuff stall and in the toddy-shop were 
extinguished. Only a chance pariah dog was awake, and his 
howling was silenced by the mocking chorus of his cousins in 
the fields. 

The hours passed slowly, and Rama Rajah fought against 
the heaviness that weighed down his eyelids. Lukshmi was 
safe in the land of dreams; and, judging from the half-smile 
that parted her lips, they were of a pleasant nature. He rose 
to his feet and stretched his limbs, Glancing at the time, he 
found that it was only half-past one. There were still four 
hours to dawn. A stir in the sitting-room startled him; he 
had forgotten Jaganath. The latter stood in the doorway, 
gazing at him with inquiry, not daring to speak for fear of 
awakening the sleeper. With a glance at his wife Rama Rajah 
joined his cousin, and they moved away. 

“She sleeps,” said the tired husband, 

‘Tt is well, Now my brother may venture to take his 
rest. I am here, and I will watch, waking you without fail if 
she moves,” 

Rama Rajah stood for a few seconds in doubt. Jaganath 
repeated his suggestion, adding that there was no further need 
for such a close vigil. She would probably sleep till dawn. 
Inclination, aided by persuasion, prevailed, and the Assistant 
Collector returned to his wife’s side. With one more scruti- 
nizing glance he went to his cot and stretched himself upon 
the bed. Scarcely had he settled his head upon his pillow 
when he fell into a deep slumber. 

Jaganath, standing like a ghost in the doorway, listened 
intently, The regular breathing of both husband and wife 
reassured him. Jie moved noiselessly back to his mat behind 
the office table, where he seated himself in such a position 
that sleep could not possibly overtake him unawares, and con- 
tinued the rest of the night’s vigil. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE CURSE 


THE spotted owlets had returned to their roosting, and were 
noisily settling themselves to rest after a busy night of sport 
among the hawk-moths and mice. The sky, paling in the 
coming dawn, was speckled with flying foxes, seeking their 
dormitory in the old banyan tree after a feast upon the 
luscious figs. The jackals, with appetites not so well satisfied, 
sneaked back to their sheltered lair to curl themselves up in 
slumber. From the bushes came the twittering of sparrows 
as they opened their eyes upon another day of impudent 
trespass and thieving. 

Jaganath, with a wakefulness that had never faltered since 
he sent his cousin to seek the rest he so much needed, lifted 
his head and listened to the sounds of coming dawn. The 
lamp still burned upon the table, but through the venetians 
came the pearly light of the grey sky. It was time for him to 
rise and go to the kitchen in search of the coffee and rice 
cakes, which formed the first meal of the household. 

He quietly unbolted the door leading into the verandah, 
and slipped out into the fresh dewy air. The garden, still 
moist from last night’s watering, smelt sweet with blossoms, 
that in anticipation of the sun’s kiss, were beginning to unfold 
their creased petals. But the veiled beauties of the early 
morning had no attraction for him. His sole thought was to 
obtain what he wanted from the women in the kitchen, and 
hasten back to his deserted post. 

He had barely disappeared when Lukshmi lifted her head 
and gazed round her with the bewilderment of one newly 
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awakened from a deep sleep. Then her wandering eyes were 
suddenly arrested by the sight of her husband’s unconscious 
form extended upon his bed. With the sight, the memory of 
the events of the past evening returned with lurid vividness, 
and an unpleasant expression sprang into her face, marring its 
beauty, and bearing witness to the malice that lurked in the 
depths of her heart. The soft light had gone from her eyes, 
and her features bofe traces of the drug that had been 
administered, and also of the storm of emotion through which 
she had passed. Her thoughts were no longer directed 
towards the guru. They were centred upon herself and her 
wrongs. Resentment sprang into existence as she recalled 
the details of her husband’s treatment of her. It increased as 
she thought of the neglected call of the tomtom, the slighted 
swami, and her own humiliating imprisonment. Lastly, she 
recalled the menace that had been uttered towards the holy 
one, and her blood ran cold with fear. Her husband must 
have lost his senses ; the blind woman had cast a spell over 
him, and a devil had taken possession of him. 

It was no idle conclusion, and she firmly believed that she 
had discovered the cause of his strange behaviour. There was 
only one way of remedying the evil. The devil must be cast 
out, and the spell of the English lady broken. 

She rose quietly, and shaking out her crumpled silk 
draperies, glided to the door leading into the sitting-room. In 
the doorway she turned to look at the unconscious form of her 
husband, still wrapped in the heavy sleep of fatigue. The 
sight served to incense her, and the dull anger in her soul 
burst into sudden flame. Because of the folly and madness of 
that one individual, the whole house was to be placed under 
the curse of their guru. Had Rama forgotten all the teaching 
of his youth, that he dared to challenge misfortune and bring 
misery upon the family? Far better would it be if he were 
dead and herself a widow! If only she had a knife ready to 
hand! It would be so easy to end all the trouble in one swift 
blow. The swami could not fail to approve, and he would 
soften her widowhood with his blessing. 
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But there was no knife within reach, except an ivory paper- 
knife, which mocked her with its feebleness, Her eyes rested 
on the lamp as she cast about for some means of destruction. 
Could she pour the lighted oil upon his face and blind him? 
It would be a better punishment, perhaps, to let him live, 
maimed and useless, at the mercy of his family, than to take 
his life with the knife. But the lamp was almost exhausted, 
and the small quantity of paraffin remaining in the receiver 
was insufficient to do the diabolical work she contemplated. 

The many voices of the dawn warned her that the house 
would soon awaken. With the opening of doors and 
brewing of coffee, all chance of avenging herself and vindi- 
cating the wrongs of the swami would end. The longing for 
revenge increased as the opportunity slipped away. Ah! It 
was the swami himself who was whispering his commands in 
her ear. He was bidding her to do the deed, and to search for 
a means of carrying it out. She was sure now that she could 
feel his wonderful power, compelling her to slay the one 
member of the family who brought dishonour and evil upon 
them all. It would be the salvation of the house. Could the 
lightning strike a tree that was already felled? The impend- 
ing curse could not descend upon a man who was dead. But 
how was the deed to be done? 

She advanced a step into the room, peering round with 
keen eyes in the dim light for a weapon that would serve her 
purpose. Suddenly the memory of the revolver flashed across 
her brain. She had seen her husband take it from a drawer in 
his writing-table. A shiver of fear passed through her as she 
thought of the dreaded fire-arm. Only once in her life had 
she had an opportunity of examining a pistol closely. It was 
when her husband, on his return from England, unpacked his 
cases of treasures bought in that distant country. With awed 
curiosity she had gazed at the fearsome shining thing, while 
Rama Rajah explained its, mechanism, how, by the use of 
finger and thumb, it could be fired. But she had not dared to 
touch it, and he placed it in the drawer of his table with a 
smile at her pretty timidity. 
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She drew near to that same table and laid her hand upon 
the little brass handle of the drawer, which opened easily at 
her pull. The pistol lay there, with the yellow light of the 
lamp reflected in its cold polished steel, just as Rama Rajah 
had left it, a ready means of executing her purpose if she could 
summon up courage to use it. She had no fear of the deed 
she contemplated, but she shrank from touching the weapon. 
Yet why should she hesitate? It would be surer than the 
knife, if she held it close to her victim and placed the muzzle 
against his heart. He would open his eyes—yes, she would 
prefer that he should see and recognize in one supreme dread 
moment the hand that dealt the blow. She would curse him, 
and then, with an explosion that should rouse the whole house, 
the pistol should do its deadly work. It was-all easy and 
simple, and yet she still hesitated. 

The twittering of the birds in the garden grew louder, and 
the song of the robin burst forth from the Persian rosebush. 
A pale primrose light extended fan-shaped from the palm-girt 
horizon, and spread upwards to the very arch of heaven over- 
head with tropical swiftness. Already the lamp had grown 
dim, and the yellow gleams upon the polished surface of the 
weapon were mingled with the blue reflexions of daylight. A 
sound of opening shutters came from within the house. The 
women were beginning to stir in the zenana. In a few minutes 
voices would be calling her to join them, and Rama Rajah 
would awake to make her feel again his iron will. It was 
intolerable. She could not bear it. Either he or she must die. 
There was the well; she could drown herself. But if she 
sought the cold depths of the well, haunted by the snake and 
the frog—the thought of these last made her shiver—she would 
never see the guru again, nor feel the warm glow rush through 
her veins, as his dreamy lingering gaze rested upon her. No, 
she was too young to die; too young to be driven to despera- 
tion by a madman of a husband. She must rid herself of his 
presence, free the family of its incumbrance, and avenge the 
swami, even though her fate would be widowhood. 

With something of the spirit of a self-sacrificing martyr she 
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conquered her aversion to touch the pistol, and laid her hand 
upon it. How light it was! and how easy to lift! For a few 
seconds she stood with her eyes riveted upon it. Then, witha 
rush of memory, her thoughts centred upon the wrongs of the 
night. Fixity of purpose took the place of hesitation. She 
turned and sped across the room towards the open door, the 
chink of her anklets sounding as she moved. 

But it did not disturb the sleeper. Lying just as he had 
flung himself upon his bed, his breast heaved with the regular 
breathing of deep slumber. His face was turned away from 
her and the left arm thrown up above his head. For a few 
seconds she paused to listen. The first note of the tomtom 
awoke an echo in the house and fired her intention. She 
lifted her right hand, and, holding her arm at full length, pointed 
the muzzle at him. 

But no; that was not exactly what she intended. Death 
should not come suddenly upon the unconscious man. 
Revenge demanded something more. She wanted to witness 
the fear of death in his eyes and gloat over his terror. 
Also he must know whose hand it was that dealt the blow. 
Lowering the weapon she stepped nearer to the bed, and held 
the pistol to his breast. Laying her left hand upon his 
shoulder she shook him gently, only waiting for the opening of 
his sleep-laden eyes to revile him, and then press, with finger 
and thumb, as he had once shown her, upon the trigger. 

Slowly the lids were raised, for his sleep was heavy, and 
the man gazed with still dormant brain at his wife, bewildered 
and uncomprehending. 

‘Madman! Accursed of the swami! Possessed of the 
devil! With my hand I slay you and avenge——” 

Before she could complete the sentence a violent blow 
upon the wrist struck the weapon upwards. There was a 
flash and loud report that deafened Rama Rajah for the 
moment, and a bullet whizzed above him, striking the wall 
beyond the bed. 

In another instant Jaganath was grappling with the in- 
furiated woman, who turned upon him like a trapped leopard 
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all teeth and claw. But he was too much for her. Not only 
did he succeed in wresting the pistol from her hand, but with 
a deft movement he snatched the sheet from Rama Rajah’s 
bed and flung it over her head. Winding it tightly round her 
limbs he knotted the ends so that she was as effectually bound 
as poor unoffending Veerama had been in the sack. It was 
not done without sustaining a scratch or two, and once her 
sharp teeth managed to meet upon his arm, With the help 
of the thoroughly awakened husband, Lukshmi, screaming 
with rage, even though the sheet was drawn tightly across her 
mouth, was rendered powerless and placed upon the couch 
where she had slept. 

Jaganath, his face yellowed with the agony of suspense 
through which he had passed, touched his cousin with an 
inquiring hand, passing his fingers over his limbs in search of 
a wound. He drew a sigh of intense relief as the assurance 
came that he was unhurt, and he led his cousin into the 
sitting-room where the coffee steamed upon the table. 

‘Tt is all right, little brother,” said Rama Rajah, his voice 
unsteady with emotion. ‘ But she would have killed me had 
it not been for you.” 

‘‘T was Only just in time,” he cried. 

He described with trembling lips how he had gone to the 
kitchen believing them both to be sound asleep. He placed 
the tray upon the table on his return, and crept noiselessly to 
the bedroom door expecting to find them as he had left them. 
The sight of Lukshmi bending over her unconscious husband 
filled him with horror. He darted after her and struck up the 
weapon. Had she not stayed her hand to awaken him, and 
gloat with devilish delight in the fear she was so sure of 
rousing, she would have succeeded in her evil design. 
Jaganath had undoubtedly saved his life. 

‘‘Drink some coffee, sir; it will bring back the blood to 
your heart.” 

Rama Rajah’s hand shook as he lifted the cup to his 
parched lips. The attempt on his life had given him a 
shock ; it was so utterly unexpected. As he drank, he heard 
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the sound of voices outside his door. The report of the 
revolver had echoed through the house and startled the 
inmates. At first they had thought that the noise came from 
the chamber of the guru, and that it was the commencement 
of his anathemas. 

One of the women demanded to be told what had 
happened. Lukshmi, lying on her couch, heard the question 
and listened for the reply. The enormity of her action 
suddenly confronted her. For the first time she realized the 
fact that she had attempted nothing less than murder, a crime 
that had its punishment outside the jurisdiction of the zenana. 
It was possible that she might be handed over to the police. 

The Hindus, whatever their caste, have a dread of the 
officers of the law. Searching questions are put; members 
of the family are detained at the Police court pending 
inquiry ; and the privacy of the house is invaded. It is true 
that a caste man is deputed to do the searching and question- 
ing. But he is a stranger, without any consideration for the 
finer feelings of others, and he puts a number of queries, 
relevant and irrelevant, that have to be answered. 

Lukshmi had heard rumours of other strange doings at the 
Police Thana which made her shiver. But her fears abated as 
she listened to the explanation given. Rama Rajah’s pistol 
had been discharged —accidentally?—Oh yes, quite by 
accident. No one had been hurt. He hoped that his mother 
had not been frightened by the report. After a few more 
questions the curiosity and alarm of the household subsided, 
and the consumption of the informal morning meal was 
resumed, 

Presently another voice was raised outside his door. It 
was the disciple who announced that the guru was departing ; 
he demanded an interview with the young master. 

“Do not go,” whispered Jaganath. ‘It is only to curse 
you that he desires your presence.” 

But having marked out a line of conduct and taken his 
stand, he was in no humour to turn his back at the last 
moment, and hide himself from the sight of the man who 
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claimed to be the messenger of the gods. Moreover, if the 
guru intended to pronounce a malediction, the presence of the 
subject was not necessary. It would be delivered in his 
absence. 

‘‘T will see him as he departs,” replied the Assistant 
Collector, his tone firm and determined. ‘ How soon does 
he set out ?” 

‘¢ At the moment when the sun mounts above the horizon 
and casts its first yellow beams across the tobacco fields.” 

The beat of the tomtom echoed through the house, but 
there was no other sound. Instead of the busy hum of happy 
excited humanity, there was silence. The women stood in 
groups divided between a frantic impulse to hide in the inner- 
most recesses of the zenana, and a desire to indulge their 
overweening curiosity, They would see with their own eyes 
what was to happen to the young master. The men of the 
family, who had followed Doraswamy, had not returned. They 
judged it safer to keep away from the vicinity of the offender 
when the bolt fell. 

Whimpering and moaning, Lukshmi remained bound upon 
the couch. She too was dominated by fear; and after the 
first volume of half stifled shrieks she deemed it wiser not to 
be too obtrusive. In his desperate wrath the guru might 
curse indiscriminately instead of confining his anathemas to 
the head of the sinner. She heard the tomtom, and guessed 
that its sound presaged the departure of the swami, The mad 
desire of the night to seek his presence had gone. The one 
prayer that she breathed at the moment was that she might be 
forgotten. 

Jaganath drew back the bolts and swung open the big 
doors, whilst Rama Rajah returned to his bedroom to re- 
arrange his dishevelled dress. ‘Ten minutes later he passed 
through the screen door, and walked slowly to the front 
verandah. Under the portico rested the palanquin with its 
crimson curtains and silken cushions, its glittering gold orna- 
mentations and burnished brass fittings. The little gang of 
bearers sat in the pathway silently awaiting their sacred burden. 
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Though his resistance had been unfaltering, his pulse 
quickened as the guru approached. The spare figure of the 
offended visitor was drawn to its fullest height, and the eyes 
that gleamed from beneath the thick eyebrows blazed with a 
wild ungovernable fury, like those of a baffled animal. As 
they fell upon Rama Rajah he burst forth into terrible male- 
dictions. The words seemed to scorch the ears of the 
Assistant Collector and of all those who listened. But what- 
ever he felt, Rama Rajah preserved his outward calm. His 
Western education had taught him that the anathemas uttered 
by men’s lips were powerless to hurt, that it was presumption 
on the part of man to claim the divine authority to curse, that 
the All-Father was not a God of cursing but of blessing, a 
beneficent Creator, Who required a very different submission 
and worship from the sensual service demanded in His Name 
by the guru. 

Under the Western teaching lay the eastern blood, the 
eastern training of the child, and the inherited instincts of 
generations. With a force that was well-nigh irresistible those 
instincts rose now at the lashing of the awful tongue of the 
guru. Whilst he listened he was assailed with a sudden 
temptation to abandon his position, to yield unconditionally, to 
grovel at the feet of the swami, to pray for forgiveness and 
beg that the chosen of the gods of his ancestors would return 
to his chamber, and let the past twelve hours be as though 
they had never existed. 

The impulse was momentary. It was crushed and stifled 
as he stood there with clenched fists, his breath coming in 
quick gasps, his eyelids quivering. Lifting his head still 
higher Rama Rajah unconsciously showed something of the 
contempt he felt, whilst he successfully hid the one wave of 
irresolution that had assailed him; and the guru saw nothing 
but a scornful defiant heretic in the man before him. His 
attitude, as well as his obstinate silence, only served to incense 
the guru further, 

“Have you nothing to say, accursed one? Have you 
‘pothing to offer to an offended god, nothing to soften his 
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wrath?” he cried, his dreadful voice ringing through the 
house and reaching every ear. 

Rama Rajah made no reply. There was obviously nothing 
to say, since there was no repentance. Immovable he faced 
the angry swami with steady gaze, his firmly closed lips 
indicating the strength of the will-power that supported him 
in his rebellion. 

‘Your tongue refuses to speak ; the gods have paralyzed 
it in their wrath. Silent you are; let silence be your portion. 
Upon you shall fall a silence that is worse than death, and all 
men shall turn from you in horror. The finger of scorn shall 
point and cry, ‘this is the unhappy wretch who defied his god 
and disobeyed his decree.’” 

Not a single syllable of his malediction escaped the ears 
of the trembling women huddled together in the background, 
too terrified to give rein to their lamentations lest the infuriated 
swami should turn and rend them as well. He passed on, and 
flung himself upon his cushions. No one but the disciple dared 
to follow him down the verandah steps to the palanquin, and 
no little crowd of fawning gratified worshippers pressed round 
him with obsequious salaams to speed his parting. Upon the 
top step stood the figure of the Government official, erect and 
apparently unmoved by curse and threat. Never had guru 
been so treated, so scorned, so slighted. As the bearers lifted 
the palanquin, its occupant leaned forward and cast a look 
of open malignity at the impious blasphemer whose very atti- 
tude challenged the curse that had just been delivered. 

The disciple began to beat his drum, and the bearers passed 
out of the shadow of the portico into the golden rays of the 
morning sun. The procession was bathed in light; and a 
cloud of dust arose, enveloping and partially shrouding the 
retreating figures. 

Rama Rajah watched them with a crowd of memories 
surging back upon him. Though he had reached manhood’s 
estate, and the notion of mystery had been dissipated, his 
ignorance remained. He was no better informed whence the 
guru had come nor whither he was going. 
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The palanquin disappeared in the distance, and the dust 
settled gradually in powdery layers upon the vegetation of the 
garden. Undisturbed by the curse of man the black robin 
continued his song of praise, and the lazy “ seven sisters,” the 
last to leave their roosting place, began their garrulous search 
for the morning meal. Rama Rajah might have been a child 
once more standing by his grandmother’s side, with awed eyes 
and questions upon his lips which were never answered. Yet it 
was no child who stood looking after the guru with eyes blind 
to the beauties of the morning ; but a man who bore the curse 
of the swami, and who had been threatened with a dire 
calamity. | 

The women watched him furtively. Even at that moment 
to their excited imaginations the curse might be working and the 
paralysis of the tongue commenced. As long as he remained 
there no one stirred nor spoke; but when, at length, he slowly 
turned his steps towards his room, his mother sought Jaganath., 

‘Goto him. Speak to him. Ask if he is well; say some- 
thing that will call forth a reply.” 

Obedient to her request he drew near to his cousin, 
‘‘ Brother, shall I release the young mistress ?” 

With bated breath they listened for the reply which they 
believed—in accordance with the decree of the swami—his 
tongue would be unable to utter. There wasa pause, and then 
the familiar voice rang out clear and musical in its tone, firm 
and unfaltering, untouched by sudden affliction of any kind. 

‘‘ By all means release her, and let her go to her room. 
Doubtless she will be glad of some breakfast.” 

Some of the listeners uttered stifled exclamations of astonish- 
ment, and they glanced at each other in blank surprise. Could 
it be possible that the curse had passed harmlessly over his 
head, and that the swami had no power over him? In any 
case the tension was relaxed and they breathed again. With 
a sigh of relief they returned to their several duties and occupa- 
tions, subdued by a vague foreboding for the future, but relieved 
from the fear of immediate calamity. 

Rama Rajah’s mother entered his room. “My son! my 
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son! my heart is broken!” she wailed. ‘You have brought 
evil upon the house. Youare cursed, and though the gods may 
spare you from the dreadful fate which his holiness called 
down upon your head, he, who has promised to give you his 
daughter in marriage, will withdraw that promise. Aiyoh! a 
man who is cursed by a holy one is like a crow wandering 
between the field and the house. Every man’s hand is against 
him, and his whole family is despised and disgraced. How 
shall we atone for this great evil ?” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PARTINGS 


THE conversation between Miss Avondean and Sobraon was 
not without good result. In the first place, much to the vexa- 
tion of his wife, the tobacco merchant definitely refused the 
objectionable suitor for his daughter’s hand. Desika ventured 
to remonstrate, but his father quietly silenced him with an in- 
dulgent smile, which caused the young man to remember that 
he was Sobraon’s son and not a congress-wallah, whilst he was 
under his father’s roof, a fact that he was in danger of forgetting 
occasionally. 

All restrictions were removed from the intercourse between 
Veerama and the English lady. The daily visits were renewed, 
and Dolores was made happy again by the presence of her 
protégée. They were both aware that the time was limited for 
this sweet companionship, and they valued it accordingly. In 
a fortnight Dolores was to leave Madura for a cooler climate. 
Rama Rajah and his family intended to depart about the same 
time; and Veerama would be re-absorbed into the family life 
from which she had been taken when she was sent to England. 
By her father’s advice she had consented to the demand of her 
mother and brother in the matter of restitution to her caste 
privileges, without which she would be unable to play her part 
in her brother’s approaching nuptials. But the ceremonies 
were not to be performed until the departure of the English 
lady. 

As for the future, who could say what might be the will of 
the gods? For five or six months the heat would be too great 
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as to the plans of Miss Avondean and the date of her voyage 
back to the old country. 

Wisely casting aside all care for the uncertain future Veerama 
appeared every morning between eleven and twelve, bright and 
smiling, ready to read or talk, or to lend her assistance to any- 
thing that served to amuse Dolores. When questioned about 
her home life, she answered reservedly, vouchsafing little or no 
information as to the real state of the domestic atmosphere. 
Upon the incident of the sack she preserved a strict silence, 
and Dolores never learned the tale of the attempt to break her 
will. Instinctively Veerama felt that the gentle English 
woman would recoil with horror from the mere thought of it, 
and perhaps unwittingly give lasting offence to the whole family 
by uttering remonstrance, which would only be received as an 
unwarrantable interference in family matters. 

The Hindu is peculiarly sensitive to external comment upon 
his inner life. He resents any expression of criticism in the 
form of either praise or blame from his fellow-countrymen out- 
side the caste circle; and the feeling is not lessened when the 
criticism comes from a stranger and a foreigner, whose dis- 
regard for caste places him on a level with the Pariah. So 
Veerama, with the buoyancy of youth, avoided all dangerous 
topics, and gave herself up to the pleasure of the moment, 
doing her best to forget what life would be like when she should 
sink back into the domestic routine of the zenana. 

Underlying her delight at the reunion with Dolores was 
the secret hope that she would see Rama Rajah again. The 
morning after Sobraon paid his call she drove to the house of 
the Collector. Dolores, sitting in the moming-room, recog- 
nized her light step as she entered and opened her arms. 
Like a fluttering humming bird she threw herself into the 
- warm embrace with murmurings of joy. The morning passed 
quickly. Lunch was served, and Veerama took her food at 
the well-appointed table served by the pariah servants. After 
lunch Dolores consented to rest upon the sofa, and Veerama 
curled herself upon a large easy-chair with an illustrated 
magazine to amuse her. But though her eyes rested upon 
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the pictures and sometimes upon the letter-press, her attention 
frequently wandered. Her ears were turned towards the 
verandah ready to catch the sound of a step. But instead of 
Rama Rajah came the handsome English officer. At the 
hour when the tea-cups made their appearance he never failed 
to join Mrs. Newent and her guests in the drawing-room during 
his short stay. It was as well, perhaps, that Rama Rajah 
did not hear the light, good-natured banter that frequently 
passed between the party. Ravellion never failed to direct 
some of his shafts at Veerama. He was much attracted 
towards her and was quick to note her abstraction. It roused 
him into unremitting efforts to dissipate it, and he was not 
satisfied until he had succeeded in bringing back the sparkle 
to her eyes and the response to her tongue. 

Mrs. Newent looked on now and then with a vague dread 
lest the flirtation should lead to trouble. As far as she knew, 
Ravellion was fancy-free; and Veerama, like a well-behaved 
Hindu maid, should have no attachment until she was bidden 
to love where her parents had chosen. More than once she 
tried to divert Ravellion’s attentions and chaff. But it only 
added zest to his pursuit and made him more persistent. 

It was the day of the guru’s departure, a day of dread in 
Rama Rajah’s household. The swami, as we know, had pro- 
nounced the sentence of silence against the young master: 
and the credulous women who heard it looked confidently 
for the moment when his tongue should shrivel, and perhaps 
fall out of his mouth like a leaf from a blasted tree. 

When they found during the long hours of the day that he 
retained all his powers of speech, that he could reprove the 
syce for untidyness, and blame the coachman for tarnished 
harness before driving to the Kutcheri, that he could eat his 
midday meal, issue orders to the peons, and reply to the 
petitions of the supplicants in the verandah of his office-room, 
their courage returned; and like the people who watched the 
apostle after the snake had bitten him, they were disposed to 
believe that, far from being a sinner, he possessed a divine 
power as great as that of the guru. 
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It was whispered by Lukshmi that perhaps the curse of 
silence was intended to be fulfilled in another way, through 
the process known to the English schoolboy as “ putting him 
into Coventry.” Soon after the suggestion had been made a 
rumour ran through the house that if a word was addressed 
directly to the young master the speaker’s tongue would 
blister. This theory collapsed when it was seen that Jaganath, 
who conversed freely with his cousin on the subject of an 
impending camping tour in the district, did not suffer in any 
way. Jaganath ate his food without burning his tongue ; his 
voice showed no sign of mysterious hoarseness, and his throat 
was not afflicted with soreness. 

_ As for Rama Rajah himself he had no fear of evil, although 
the words of the guru still rang in his ears with unpleasant 
distinctness. If dread entered his mind at all, it was the 
dread lest the whole house, believing itself to be under a ban, 
should look for misfortune and find it. He already detected 
signs of anxiety in the abnormal silence with which the family 
pursued the routine of daily work. Jaganath was the only 
member who spoke in his natural tone and behaved in his 
usual manner. As he drove away towards the Kutcheri the 
shadow of a smile crossed his face at the unwonted hush that 
had fallen upon the zenana. | 

Lukshmi found herself the object of both reproach and 
condolence. She vehemently disclaimed any responsibility, 
and laid the entire blame upon her husband. Of the incident 
connected with the revolver she said nothing, and Jaganath 
kept his counsel, not from any love of his cousin’s wife but 
because he had been bidden to do so by Rama Rajah. 

As the day wore on they all took fresh heart, and when, an 
hour after sunset—in good time to partake of the evening 
meal—Doraswamy, with other male members of the family, 
returned, there was a distinct rise in spirit throughout the 
whole house. 

In the afternoon Rama Rajah was strongly tempted to 
seek Dolores. Half an hour of her society would have done 
much to restore the equilibrium of his mind. But he doubted 
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his power of reticence with the friend of his youth. The 
inclination to pour forth his troubles and receive her 
sympathetic counsels would be too strong to resist. She 
would put questions to him which would be impossible to 
answer. He could not explain to her exactly what it was 
that the guru demanded, but without that explanation she 
would be unable to understand why his refusal to comply 
evoked a curse. 

Then there was the probable presence of other people 
which would preclude all private conversation. Among them 
would be Veerama. And if by any chance he found an 
opportunity of telling the story, she, being a Hindu, would 
shrink from a man who was laid under a curse by a swami, 
even though she belonged to a lower caste herself. 

Therefore he returned to his own house without paying 
the call, and Veerama watched in vain for a sight of his 
familiar figure. And when at sunset the carriage waited under 
the portico to take her home, it was not altogether a happy 
maiden who clung silently to Dolores in her parting embrace. 

The next morning, when she appeared, Dolores said, ‘I 
have received a letter from Rama Rajah. We shall not see 
much more of him, I am sorry to say. Last evening he started 
for his last tour in the district before handing over charge to 
his successor. He is going on leave.” 

‘For how long?” asked Veerama, with a little catch in 
her breath. 

She was glad that Dolores could not see her tell-tale face 
where the warm blood enriched the tone of her skin, nor her 
trembling fingers as they interlaced themselves upon her lap. 

‘¢ He has taken three months’ privilege leave.” 

*¢ Then he will be back before you return.” 

Dolores paused before she replied. Did she know that 
she was about to deal a blow, and in her gentleness hesitate 
to strike ? 

‘Tt is possible that he may not come back to Madura, I 
promised his mother that I would try to obtain his transfer to 
Tinnevelly, where his old home is.” 
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‘“‘ Through the Collector ?” asked Veerama, faintly. 

‘‘No, through a friend who is in Council and whom I 
shall meet on the hills,” 

Dolores went on to describe who the friend was and what 
pleasure it would give the whole family to return to their 
ancestral estate. Then she gently broke to her silent listener 
the fact that she, herself, might not come back to Madura. She 
had promised to pay a visit to Madras after her stay on the 
hills, and when that was accomplished the time would arrive 
for her to take the voyage to England. 

Veerama heard the sentences like one in a dream, following 
their meaning with difficulty. One fact rose in gigantic pro- 
portion before her eyes, blinding her to every other detail. 
Rama Rajah was going away almost immediately, and in all 
probability he would not return to Madura. But though her 
heart ached she hid the wound, and presently she was 
ministering to the blind lady’s amusement with a semblance 
of her usual cheerfulness, and replying to Ravellion’s chaff 
with an appearance of fun and enjoyment she was far from 
feeling. 

The days passed quickly in the European as well as in 
the Hindu households. There was much packing to be done 
in both, Humanity, whether fair-skinned or dark, must eat 
and sleep and be clothed. So the Collector's wife was 
busied over warm frocks, plate, glass, house-linen, and other 
necessaries that would be required in the half-furnished house 
she had taken on the hills. And the Assistant Collector’s 
mother was occupied with the safe despatch to Tinnevelly of 
camphor-wood boxes containing clothes, and baskets holding 
copper and brass cooking utensils, lamps, and other household 
treasures. 

In Veerama’s house there was no bustle. The manufacture 
of pickles and preserves formed the only excitement in the 
establishment. In view of the coming festivities connected 
with Desika’s marriage the quantity required seemed un- 
limited. Sobraon’s wife never lost an opportunity of 
grumbling at her daughter for abandoning her in the midst 
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of her household cares. Nothing was said before Sobraon 
himself. He was a busy man and his business took him away 
from home. But even had he been idle, like Doraswamy, he 
would have seen next to nothing of his wife and daughter in 
the absence of the domestic social life of the Hindu home. 
His wife placed very little restraint upon her tongue. She 
heaped reproof upon Veerama at every opportunity, detailing 
her wrongs and wailing over her grievances, 

The poor girl began to dread the very sight of her mother. 
She hurried over her toilet and the consumption of her 
solitary meals, so that she might escape from the house and 
find temporary refuge with her friend. There she forgot for a 
while the persecution in the pleasure of Dolores’ society, and 
in the secret anticipation of seeing Rama Rajah once more 
after his return from camp. 

He came back from the district looking all the better for 
the change. His family gazed inquiringly into his face, 
searching closely for signs of the working of the curse. He 
spoke as fluently as ever, and his voice had lost none of that 
high-bred resonance that Dolores loved so well. His limbs 
were sound, and all his powers, physical as well as mental, 
were unimpaired. There was not the faintest shadow of a 
curse to be seen in his person or in his bearing. 

His mother drew a deep breath of relief. She loved her 
son dearly, and, in spite of all the strange customs that he had 
learned in that foreign country where he had received his 
education, she was very proud of him. The dread of calamity 
left its impress upon her face, deepening the lines about her 
mouth, and clouding her eyes with anxiety. For the first time 
since the departure of the guru she was seen to smile as he 
entered the women’s quarters to greet her on his return. 

Lukshmi also examined him with a gaze that was full of 
wondering curiosity. But, as she realized his sound condition 
of body and mind, no smile of thankfulness curved her lips, 
Something like a vague feeling of disappointment filled her 
vindictive mind. It was dreadful to be cursed by a holy man, 
and she was, in a way, sorry for any unfortunate person who 
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laid himself open to be banned. But since the ban had been 
placed, upon him why had it failed? Had the swami pre- 
tended to a greater power than he possessed? Or had her 
husband gained some subtle lore in that foreign country by 
which he was able to avert the doom pronounced by the guru? 
The thought was not pleasant. She believed in all gurus, 
pujaris, and sanyasis. It was disturbing to her faith when 
their words were not fulfilled, whether they promised benefits 
or fulminated maledictions, ‘There was none of the relief and 
joy that filled the elder lady’s mind when the eyes of the 
young wife rested upon the handsome form of her husband, 
safe in every respect, and manifestly better for his trip. 

“The day after to-morrow I shall be ready to leave at 
sundown. We will take the night-mail to the South, and the 
morning sun will see us in the old home. You will be pleased, 
my mother.” 

She lifted eyes that were full of tears to his face. 

6 Ay, my son, I should be glad indeed were it not for the 
curse of the guru.” 

“Think no more of his foolishness, mother. Words can 
hurt no one,” he cried, hoping to inspire her with some of his 
own confidence. 

‘‘Thoughts breed words, and out of words come deeds. 
How can any one say that words will do no hurt ?.” she replied 
distrustfully. 

He endeavoured to lead her mind to other subjects. ‘ We 
will leave the curse behind us for the next tenant of the 
house. Have you packed up all your property ?” 

Most of it is despatched, and your father and aunt, with 
other members of the family, have gone on ahead to prepare 
for our coming. Have you settled the Shorapore dispute ?” . 

“Tt is to be arranged by my successor, who will also 
assess the kist that I have had under consideration.” 

‘Bah ! what can an Englishman know of the rights and 
wrongs of Hindu disputes? These matters should have been 
left to you, my son, and they should have been settled by now.” 

Too well he divined the bent of her mind. He sighed as 
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he departed to his own room, where Jaganath was busy with 
trunks and packing-cases. Later he entered his brougham and 
drove to the house of his chief. 

This was to be the last meeting for the present between 
himself and Dolores. She and Miss Beauchamp were to start 
that afternoon with Mrs, Newent for the Pulney Hills. There 
was but a short distance to travel by rail, but the road journey 
to the foot of the hills was more serious, as it meant a night in 
the bullock transit. With plenty of servants and coolies the 
flittings in India are comparatively easy to accomplish. The 
chief difficulty consists in being patient over the unhurried 
movements made by all who serve, and to reconcile the mind 
to the slow progress of the road as the cattle toil along in the 
heat and dust. 

Unable to do anything for herself, but exercise the wonder- 
ful patience that she possessed, Dolores sat quietly beneath 
the punkah with Veerama, whilst others were busy with the 
boxes, At the sound of his step she rose to her feet with an 
eager welcome and a slight flush of the pale cheeks. 

‘‘T am glad that you have returned from the district in 
time to come and say good-bye, Rama Rajah,” she cried, as 
she held his hand. 

He looked wistfully at the sweet face and the unseeing 
blue eyes, and as he gazed he felt the impulse strong upon him 
to pour out his troubles into her willing ears. But he resisted 
the temptation, and turning to Veerama greeted her with his 
usual courtesy. As she lifted her eyes to his, her heart seemed 
to sink and die within her breast. The light that once burned 
under those lashes was gone; the thrill in his voice as he had 
once uttered her name had departed, and the magical spell of 
that supreme moment was dispelled like a dream of the night. 
It was the Vellalan who confronted the Shanar and con- 
descended to be gracious ; and the Shanar, in spite of all her 
Western teaching of social equality, once again succumbed to 
the instinctive consciousness of caste inferiority With the 
death of all hope she retired into the shell of her natural 
reserve, timid and humble before the higher caste, 
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Perhaps if the memory of their last meeting had not arisen 
in Rama Rajah’s mind, and if he could have forgotten the 
easy bearing of Ravellion towards Veerama and her apparent 
pleasure in receiving the attentions of the Englishman, the 
difference of caste might not have intruded itself so strongly. 
Under the sting of unreasoning jealousy, the inferiority of 
her birth forced itself upon him, and influenced all his actions 
during the hour that he spent with Dolores. 

Dolores, herself, had heard the greeting, and with her 
marvellous perception, had comprehended how matters stood. 
And she was glad that it should be so. Without analyzing 
her own feelings she had decided that there must be no 
encouragement of sentiment between them. Rama Rajah was 
a married man, and as such, there should be nothing more 
than friendship. 

Friendship! The day has not yet dawned when the bond 
of real friendship is possible between the Hindu man and the 
Hindu woman, even though they be father and daughter, 
brother and sister, or even husband and wife. - 

Except when Dolores addressed her directly, and obtained 
the answer that common courtesy demanded, Veerama was 
silent. She listened to the conversation with down-cast eyes, 
sitting motionless upon her chair, her hands locked in a 
nervous grip, the sole sign of the agony within. The curse of 
caste—a far greater curse than was ever uttered by wrathful 
guru—descended upon her with blighting effect, withering the 
youthful aspirations of her heart, crushing out hope and 
freezing the warm gushing stream of love and passion into 
cruel death. The minutes fled all too quickly, and the hour 
was nearly gone. Rama Rajah prepared to take his leave. 

‘It has been very good to meet you again, Ranee. You 
have given me fresh strength to persevere in the battle of 
life.” 

“ Have I, Rajah? Iam glad,” she replied simply. 

‘IT must see you again, when you come back from the 
hills.” 

“To be sure. Where shall we meet ?” she asked. 

Q 
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“Probably in Madras. I shall apply for a few days’ leave 
on purpose.” 

‘Won't you pay us a visit while we are on the 
Pulneys ?” 

‘‘There would be difficulties,” he replied. 

‘*Ah, yes; I forgot, when I suggested it, that your caste 
would not permit you to be my guest. Well, we will meet in 
Madras.” 

There was a ring of regret in her voice as she said farewell ; 
but she put on a brave face and a cheerfulness that she was 
far from feeling. Afterwards he turned to Veerama. 

‘Good-bye; I hope we shall also meet again some time 
or other. We have one thing in common, our friend, Loree,” 
he said in English as he shook her hand formally. 

For one instant their eyes met; for just one instant there 
flashed across him a wild regret, such as a man might feel at 
the closing of a door that shuts off home and friends for ever. 
The emotion was stifled instantly, and in another moment he 
was gone, whilst Dolores and her companion stood as he had 
left them, listening to the sound of his retreating footsteps. 

Months ago, when Dolores first contemplated making the 
journey to the East and renewing her friendship with Rama 
Rajah, she was confident that the threads would be gathered 
up where they had been dropped. A vague feeling of dis- 
appointment over-shadowed her when she discovered that 
there were many links missing in the golden chain woven in 
her youth. From the very first hour of their meeting she was 
conscious that a barrier had arisen, which forced them to draw 
apart. Strive as she would to beat it down, to ignore it, to 
stretch forth her hand across it, she had never succeeded in 
surmounting it. There had been moments of confidence when 
he seemed to turn to her with something of the old clinging 
friendship. But as soon as she endeavoured to comfort and 
counsel, as in the days of his boyhood, or attempted to probe 
and dispel his difficulties, she was met by this barrier. If she 
expressed a doubt that the confidence was not as complete as 
in past days, he replied with a sigh— 
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‘ Ranee, you do not, you cannot understand the conditions 
of my life, of my caste.” 

Caste! caste! It was always caste that crippled every 
move for freedom, caste that bound the soul; it was caste that 
severed their lives and destroyed that golden bond of sweet 
friendship, which was one of the few blessings that had entered 
her darkened life. 

A little sob caught her ear, and broke the train of thought. 
She turned to the girl at her side, whose presence she had 
forgotten. 

“ Veerama, I have you still,” she cried, putting out her 
hand. 

The girl caught it with a sudden gust of unrestrained 
passion. Dolores dropped back into her chair, and Veerama 
fell at her feet, bursting into a storm of weeping. Her bowed 
form shook with uncontrollable sobs that choked all speech. 
Dolores did not speak. She understood something of the 
nature of her sorrow, and dared not trust herself to utter 
consolation which could only sound hollow and artificial. There 
was nothing to be said. She herself realized the hopelessness 
of the future, and how useless it was to struggle. Rama Rajah 
must pass on in the way of life marked out for him by his birth. 
That road led him apart from the two women who had brought 
intellectual happiness into his existence. By the same 
inexorable fate those two women were about to part with little 
prospect of meeting again. Caste was rising to envelop 
Veerama, enmeshing her in its web, and drawing her back 
into the zenana where Dolores could never follow. Like 
rivers compelled to follow the separate courses allotted to 
them by fate, their paths could never join except through 
some convulsion that would mean tribulation, and perhaps 
destruction, if not to themselves, to others. 

By-and-by the sobs lessened, and Sobraon’s daughter 
regained her self-possession. She rose to her feet. The hour 
had arrived when she, too, must take leave of the friend whose 
hand had opened a door and let in light upon her obscure life. 
As she realized that Dolores was passing out of her world, it 
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seemed that the fingers of her mother were stretched forth to 
grip her by the arm and draw her back into the twilight of the 
zenana, She shuddered with a nameless dread, and a feeling 
of despair that comes only to the young. The restoration of 
her caste would rivet the fetters that bound her to the observ- 
ances of her religion, and deprive her of the many little 
liberties that had been so sweet. The light and joy brought 
by Dolores into her life must be screened and shut off until all 
was dull and grey. The past would be nothing but a memory. 
Despair deepened as she contemplated the future, and her 
sorrow found words as she clung to Dolores. 

**Oh! why did my father ever send me to England! Why 
did he open my eyes only to plunge me into the darkness 
again? I was a contented child in the zenana until I knew 
you. But now that I have tasted liberty and seen light, it will 
kill my spirit to cast me back into the cruel prison that caste 
ordains for its women.” 

‘Hush, Veerama! have patience, my child!” cried 
Dolores, distressed and unnerved. 

“Patience! say rather madness!” exclaimed Veerama, 
passionately. “My world is chaos! You and my mother 
point in opposite directions. Her right is your wrong; what 
you say is wrong, she declares is right. Which am I to follow? 
The will of my mother, or my Western education and the 
precepts of my beloved lady ?” 

For answer, the tears of Dolores were mingled with those of 
the unhappy Veerama. 


CHAPTER XIX 
A PILGRIMAGE 


Tue north-east monsoon had failed partially over the southern 
portion of the Peninsula. The land under what is known as 
dry cultivation—that is, dependent on local rainfall—was 
suffering from a water famine. Where the country was irrigated 
there was not so much drought. The clouds that rolled in 
from the Bay of Bengal gave a daily promise of downpour, 
which was not fulfilled; but they were caught by the hills and 
forced to discharge their treasure. It was not a liberal supply, 
but it saved the crops on the wet lands. 

Doraswamy’s estate lay in one of these tracts of wet lands, 
and received acertain proportion of moisture. The cultivators’ 
labours had not been in vain, and, though it was not exactly a 
year of plenty, the broad smiling fields of the Vellalan landlord 
had yielded a harvest that sufficed to pay the wages of the 
ryots in kind. The estate had been well looked after by the 
relatives left in charge; and Doraswamy and his wife were 
satisfied, as indeed they had every reason to be, with the 
results. 

At no great distance the dreaded finger of drought was laid 
upon the land. The black cotton soil that produced its snowy 
crop year after year without the aid of manure was sterile 
under the brazen rays of the sun, The showers had failed, 
and the tender leaves and buds of the cotton plant had 
shrivelled into death. 

Beyond the region of the black cotton soil towards the 
south-east coast the flat lands had become real deserts. ‘Their 
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want of food, for that could be brought by the iron road—but 
for the precious water which no railroad could carry. 

The Vellala family was duly self-congratulatory that crops 
had been vouchsafed to them when others were denied the 
blessing of the gods ; and there would not have been a cloud 
upon their horizon had it not been for the memory of the guru’s 
curse. 

Upon the mind of Rama Rajah it made no lasting impres- 
sion and left no dread. His education had long ago swept 
away his belief in the supernatural powers of pujaris, gurus, 
bairagis, and sanyasis. 

Jaganath was not so happy, though he did his best to follow 
his cousin’s example and cast aside the gloomy forebodings 
that occasionally assailed him. The rest of the family believed 
in the guru, and though they had ceased to look for a sudden 
catastrophe, they dreaded lest some calamity should yet 
happen to the son and heir, lest some evil spirit of dumbness 
should take possession of him and fulfil the prophecy. 

After many discussions in the privacy of the zenana, the big 
mistress announced that it would be well for the whole family, 
and Rama Rajah in particular, if a pilgrimage were undertaken 
to the great temple of the South, Ramésaram. To ensure 
better crops next year, as well as to appease the gods, a journey 
to the shrine of Rama would be expedient and wise. The 
proposal was greeted with loudly expressed satisfaction, An 
expedition to one of the great temples is looked forward to with 
all the eagerness that attends the summer excursion of the 
holiday-maker in Europe. In addition to the religious exer- 
cises there were the diversions and amusements always to be 
found where the Hindus congregate for their feasts, the 
processions, the music, and lastly the gay laughing crowd 
buying fairings of the hawkers, and from the stalls in the outer 
courts of the buildings. The pleasant anticipation of the 
pilgrimage did more to dispel the dejection into which every 
member of the family, except Rama Rajah, had fallen than 
any other device which'the head of the house could have chosen. 

The temple selected stands on an island situated in the 
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strait that divides Ceylon from India, This island lies like a 
huge stepping-stone between the mainland and Adam’s Bridge. 
Once upon a time, so says the legend of the Hindus, the god 
Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu, made war upon Ravana, the 
king of the demons, who carried away Seeta, Rama’s wife, to 
‘Ceylon. When the deity reached Ramésaram his advance was 
checked by the sea. Then came Hanuman, the monkey god, 
with his legion of long-tailed workers, and they built a bridge 
in the shape of a reef or shoal that lies between the Indian 
island of Ramésaram, and the Ceylon island of Manaar. 
Rama crossed by the bridge with his warriors and defeated the 
demon sovereign, and recovered his wife. 

Thousands of pilgrims go yearly from all parts of India to 
perform two duties at the temple of Rama, and thereby earn 
the blessing of the god. One is to bring offerings, and the 
other is to bathe where the waters of the Indian Ocean, and 
the Bay of Bengal meet at Adam’s Bridge. 

The mandate went forth in the family of Doraswamy that 
all the members who could be spared were to make the 
pilgrimage to Ramésaram, each individual carrying a special 
offering of propitiation to avert misfortune. 

Only three weeks of the three months’ leave taken by the 
Assistant Collector had elapsed when the little troop, numbering 
some sixteen or seventeen, set forth upon the journey. The 
first part was accomplished in bullock-carts, by which they 
slowly traversed the dusty roads to the railway station. Thetrain 
whirled them through wide tracts of black cotton soil and past 
dreary stretches of land, paralyzed into temporary death by the 
iron grip of drought. From the cotton districts they entered 
a broad belt of sandy expanse, as level as the ocean itself. It 
was bare of vegetation under the present conditions, except for 
the palmyras that stood, like petrified rather than living trees, 
upon the vast plain in melancholy rows and groups, and 
occasionally in solitary isolation, They seemed to be looking 
in hopeless resignation for the crashing thunder and hissing 
rain that did not come, 

At length the dry arid atmosphere, which scorched the 
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eye-balls and parched the throat gave way to a cool moist 
breeze blowing in from the sea; and on either side, as the 
train ran along the ever narrowing promontory, the two oceans 
shone in lines of shimmering white, The water lapped the 
pale sand with a gentle wash. White-sailed boats glided lazily 
upon the sunlit waves, carrying the pilgrims to and from the 
sacred island, across the narrow channel that divided it from 
the mainland. The sky was cloudless, and a soft haze of heat 
veiled the horizon with gossamer lightness, obliterating nothing, 
but enveloping the tropical scene with a magic mantle of 
enchantment. The islets dotted about the channel glinted 
with opalescent lights, and their groves of plumed palms were 
gently swept by the wind off the sea. 

With a deep sense of relief the party of travellers left the 
hot dusty carriages, together with a crowd of other passengers 
bent upon a similar mission. After the flat colourless land- 
scape seen through the quivering heat, the sight of the sea was 
a joy to every pilgrim, and each one was eager to reach it 
without any unnecessary delay. To the very end of the 
curious barb-shaped promontory that stretches out a friendly 
arm to Ceylon, they went, walking along the well-beaten road, 
past the strange umbrella acacias and luxuriant palms to the 
landing-stage, where a steam launch waited to take them across 
to the big island. 

Their journey was not at an end when they left the little 
steamer. Eight miles had still to be traversed along the 
ancient pilgrim road before the temple could be reached. 
This road has a flagged footway on each side. The stones 
are worn smooth with the tread of the feet of millions of 
pilgrims who through ages have passed over them. The 
centre is for wheeled vehicles, pony-carts, and bullock-bandies, 
of which there is a constant stream coming and going at 
festival periods. 

The Vellala family was provided with a sufficient number 
of bullock-carts to carry them and all their various parcels and 
bundles containing amongst other things their votive gifts. 
The travelling was slow, the constant traffic on the road 
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rendering it anything but easy going. It was a bright gay 
scene. The flagged footpaths were more thickly thronged than 
the roadway. Old men hobbled cheerily along, supporting 
themselves with stout sticks, Old women with bent backs, 
lined faces and flat wrinkled feet, followed the younger and 
fleeter footed members of the family at their own pace. Here 
an ancient dame carried a favourite hen under her arm, which 
she had not had the heart to leave behind to strangers and 
starvation. Another had a pet monkey seated upon her 
shoulders, A third led a dusty yellow puppy by a string. A 
fourth bore her grandchild across her hips. Others had 
bundles of various sizes, baskets containing fruit and vegetables, 
brass bowls full of honey and butter as offerings. Happiness 
sat upon the faces of all, young and old. No one hurried ; no 
one grumbled at the heat and dust ; no one pressed eagerly in 
front of his fellow-traveller. There wasno need. The weather 
would remain fine; the welcome at the temple was always 
there, and the water where they must bathe would be blue and 
shining and ready for the pilgrims to wade waist deep in its 
limpid ripples. The family parties came and went in a never 
ceasing succession, chattering gaily among themselves, paying 
no heed to strangers except to stare with curious eyes at any- 
thing that might seem strange and unusual. 

The stream of humanity flowing along through sunlight and 
shadow, the brilliant scarlet and white clothes, the various 
temples by the wayside, the rest-houses with groups of pilgrims 
seated on the raised verandahs, the trees and the groves of 
palms, the curling clouds of golden dust formed a strange and 
fascinating scene upon which Rama Rajah gazed in deep 
contemplation, He had been taken to Ramésaram when he 
was a child. He remembered the pilgrimage as a pleasant 
leisurely excursion of the nature of a picnic. He recalled the 
awe with which he clung to his father’s skirts as the pujari 
came forward and received his gifts, and how he held back the 
little fist-full of rupees, not daring to cast them into the brass 
bowl extended towards him. Then his father took his wrist 
and held the closed hand over the bowl, and with encouraging 
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words bade him open his fingers. The silver fell with a chink 
that seemed still to ring in his ear. Imitating his parent 
closely in all his actions he prostrated himself before the 
mysterious temple man, touching the ground with the eight 
members, hands, feet, knees, head, and breast, received as his 
reward the benediction and the gift of sacred ashes. He was 
going now in a very different spirit. Was he to be a worshipper 
or only a spectator? Was he one of, and one with, this huge 
crowd of simple suppliants, toiling contentedly and in absolute 
faith along the road through the sun to the great temple? 

The carts rumbled and creaked as they dipped in and out 
of the ruts and plunged into the soft sand of the road, jolting 
their occupants indiscriminately. It was with a sense of relief 
that the party climbed down from their vehicles before the 
gate of the temple, stretching their cramped limbs, knotting 
up the loosened bundles and rearranging the contents of the 
various baskets. 

Rama Rajah, wearing native dress, drew apart from the 
little gathering, leaving his parents to settle upon the programme 
of the different days’ doings as they should see best. There 
was the bathing in the sea at some distance from the temple, 
an operation that would take up some time. Theré were 
several ceremonies to be performed in the temple itself, pro- 
cessions to take part in, and large assemblies to attend. 

The wedge-shaped towers rose clear and sharp against the 
blue sky, dwarfing the palms, and making the men and women 
constantly passing in and out of the gateway appear like ants. 
He had seen a crowd of English worshippers pass in and out 
of the great west doors of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, a 
sombre serious crowd that went to worship the God of the 
Christians, But those grave-faced worshippers were not more 
earnest, more full of faith for all their gravity, than the cheerful 
smiling crowd now pressing in to the heathen shrine. The 
needs of humanity in the East were the same as those in the 
West, and the blessings craved were the same—good health, 
prosperity, and the preservation of life, Rising from each 
human soul identical petitions went up to the great God, 
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though not exactly in the same words. “Give us day by day 
our daily bread,” “Forgive us our sins,” “Deliver us from 
evil,” “ For thine is the power for ever and ever.” What would 
Dolores think of it? She could not fail to be impressed. The 
thought of her seemed to place him in touch with her spirit, 
and he could shape the questions for himself that would fall from 
her lips. 

Brahmins never defile their worship with blood sacrifices. 
Though many of them in the South are accused of possessing 
a leaning towards demonolatry, the hideous rites do not enter 
into the ritual performed at the big temples, and the eye is not 
offended by anything that is revolting. To the spectator, who 
knows nothing of the personality of the dasi, the guru, the 
sanyasi, the pujari, the ceremonial seems to contain only the 
primitive expressions of a simple religion as pure in its object 
as the worship in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

At sunset the party, clothed in clean new garments, entered 
the gateway, and passed up one of the colonnades of the great 
enclosure. The light of the setting sun illuminated the lofty 
temple towers, Below the towers the buildings were full of 
deep shadows, out of which twinkled yellow points of light 
from the oil lamps. The quadrangle was filled with worshippers, 
none of whom on this occasion were to enter the shrine. The 
rich tints of their oriental drapery harmonized with the warm 
browns of the masonry, and presented a scene of colour that 
glowed with vitality. 

The eager worshippers pressed forward towards the open 
door of the shrine. Within the adytum, which none but the 
Brahmins might enter, the idol was receiving adoration. To 
the learned it was not the image that was adored but the divine 
essence that deigned to rest within it, that divine afflatus which 
the guru had claimed as reposing in his own body. The beat 
of tomtom and the chant of dasi and pujari came forth from 
the open door. When at length the pujari himself appeared, 
holding aloft the sacred water, there was a sudden pressing 
forward to obtain a few drops of the precious liquid which 
caused the partial separation of the family party. 
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Then the worshippers bent their knees and bowed their 
heads in awed adoration, in the certain hope that their supplica- 
tions for the general good of the community were heard, and 
the deity propitiated. 

The eye of the spectator watches the movements of the 
actor upon the stage as he plays a part. The tragedy unfolds 
itself with deeds that move the heart to its very depths. As 
the people who gaze are held spell-bound by the magic art of 
the actor, and believe for the moment in the reality of his 
agony and his bliss, so Rama Rajah felt the reality of all that 
was implied in the scene before him. And when the crowd 
bent the knee and prostrated themselves before the god, Rama, 
he too offered the salutation that was an evidence of his belief. 
A strange tumult stirred within his breast. Was this magnificent 
temple, this noble ceremonial merely a sham, a piece of mean- 
ingless folly? It could not be. 

Rama Rajah had long ago relinquished his childlike belief 
in the supernatural power of the heathen deities, and con- 
quered the awe and superstition with which he had been taught 
to regard their symbols, It is true that he had not accepted 
Christianity nor entertained a thought of becoming a Christian. 
But the beliefs of his youth had melted away before the clear 
light of Western thought ; and Rama, at whose temple he wor- 
shipped, was no longer a personal god but a legendary. hero, 
who had warred with a demon king to recover a wife, and who 
had accepted the aid of a horde of monkeys. 

Yet as he stood there, a little apart from his father and 
mother, his wife, and the little group of relations, he was 
impelled to join them in their act of adoration. It might bea 
crumbling creed with its degenerate lapses; but the worship 
was genuine, and the god to whom it was addressed was 
intensely genuine to every unit of that great assembly; and 
when he fell on his knees with his father and mother he was 
carried away by a deep pulsating emotion as the audience is 
carried away when the actor triumphs. 

Again the tomtoms sounded, the people voiced their 
adoration, the torch-bearers swayed their flambeaux in the 
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growing darkness, and the smoke of the burning incense and 
camphor ascended before the open door of the shrine. The 
orange light on the towers reddened as the sun dropped below 
the horizon, and the shadows deepened to a ruddy madder- 
brown against the rosy purpling sky. The lamps upon the 
towers were lighted by unseen hands, and looked out eastward 
with steady unblinking gaze to the murmuring sea. It seemed 
to the worshippers that the deity stirred, that the smell of the 
camphor and incense reached his nostrils, that their adoration 
touched his ears. The great god Rama turned to them; he 
smiled; and in his smile was the promise of plenty, of the 
blessed rain, the promise of health and freedom from disease, 
the promise of all the material benefits that humanity could 
desire. , 

His mother had marked the attitude of her son with 
thankful heart, but his wife smiled scornfully. Of what use 
was submission in ceremonial when he mocked and insulted 
the messenger of the gods? Presently they rose to their feet. 
There was more chanting and beating of drums as the pujaris 
withdrew, passing into the inner recesses of the shrine. The 
torch-bearers extinguished their lights, and to the fervid 
imaginations of the watching people it seemed as though the 
deity, having blessed them, had once more closed his eyes in 
sacred immobility. There was nothing more to walt for. The 
Great All-father had listened, had smiled, had granted their 
requests. It was enough. They might depart in peace to 
their evening meal and to their sleep under the starry arch of 
heaven. 

The crowd turned to leave the enclosure. Rama Rajah 
was the first of his party to walk away. He was followed 
closely by Jaganath, who touched him upon the arm before 
they reached the gateway. By the slightest indication he 
- pointed out the figure of the guru standing motionless near 
one of the many columns. The tall upright form was plainly 
discernible in the twilight, and there was no doubt about his 
identity. He was naked to the waist, and his hair hung over his 
shoulders in glossy waves. Sacred ashes marked his forehead 
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and chest, and his eyes were fixed in dreamy contemplation 
upon the shrine. He was not there as a worshipper nor as a 
spectator. He had no sins on his conscience to expiate, and 
no supplications to make to the deity. But his presence 
brought blessings to others, by whom he might be consulted 
as to propitious hours of starting on a journey, or performing a 
ceremony. 

‘‘The swami has not seen us,” whispered Jaganath, with 
manifest relief. 

“What matter if he had,” returned Rama Rajah, 
carelessly. 

“ There is still the curse.” 

“To frighten the women who are over-superstitious by 
nature, and cannot help their foolish fears.” 

They spoke beneath their breath as they were held up by a 
block in the crowd. It was impossible that their words could 
have reached the ears of the guru, but Jaganath shuddered as 
he fancied that he could detect the sudden curving of the full 
lips into a mysterious smile. It did not escape the notice of 
Rama Rajah, but he ascribed it to some turn of thought in the 
contemplation of the man as he watched the crowd. And 
when, a few minutes later, he passed with the rest of the people 
out of the enclosure and lost sight of the figure, he quickly 
forgot the encounter in the more material consideration of 
where he was to take his evening meal; the fact being that 
he was already beginning to miss the English comforts and 
civilization of the bungalow at Madura. 

A happy week full of excitement and amusement passed 
for the family of Doraswamy. Rama Rajah saw no more of 
the guru and forgot his very existence. The last evening 
arrived ; the pujah was over as far as they were concerned ; 
their prayers were said and their offerings presented, and they 
were to start for home on the following morning. They had 
found a lodging in one of the many rest-houses upon the flagged 
road, where they had made themselves comfortable with all the 
accessories they had brought with them. 

Rama Rajah had eaten his supper with his father and the 
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other male members of the family, the food being served under 
the superintendence of his mother. When the excellent but 
simple meal was finished, Doraswamy led the way to the raised 
verandah that overlooked the road and prepared to enjoy a 
cigar and a chat. Rama Rajah was about to follow when his 
mother called him. 

‘‘ What is it, mother?” 

* On the day of our arrival the guru was in the temple 
enclosure.” 

‘“‘T saw him as we came out. Did he lay any more curses 
upon the family ?” 

‘‘ Hush, my son, it is not good to flout the tiger that roams 
in its own jungle. Though he is far away by now in the Island 
of Ceylon, whither he was going the day after we saw him, he 
knows all that is in our thoughts.” 

Rama Rajah resisted the impulse to laugh at his mother’s 
fears, and inquired what his holiness had said. She explained 
that she had consulted him concerning the pilgrimage so 
ardently desired by his wife, and the swami had recommended 
Lukshmi to go to the temple of Karlipet. 

‘‘ Many women who have made the pilgrimage have been 
blessed. ‘The temple lies some distance from the railway, and 
the journey must be done in a bullock-cart. I prayed the 
swami to forgive your sacrilegious behaviour, and for the sake 
of your wife to tell me if the boon she craved were likely to be 
granted,” 

‘“‘ What did he say ?” asked the Assistant Collector, with an 
odd mixture of impatient disbelief and eager curiosity to hear 
the reply. 

‘‘He was gracious and full of kindness. The temple is well 
chosen, he said; and to-morrow will be a propitious day for 
setting out on the journey. He bade me hope, but warned me 
that you and your wife must travel unattended by any member 
of the family.” 

‘J shall take Jaganath,” interrupted Rama Rajah. 

‘He cannot accompany you to the temple. He may wait 
at the station for your return, but that is all The presence of 
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a third person, especially of a man, may detract the atten- 
tion of the swami, and all your‘trouble will be for 
nothing.” 

‘Fie need not be with us when we make the offering.” 

“No, no, my son. In this matter you must please your 
mother, and submit to the arrangements she makes. Your 
wife will present a rich offering and you will both return. If 
my hopes are fulfilled I will not press on this second marriage 
just yet, as the girl is full young. And her father still fears the 
guru’s curse. But if I am disappointed, we will have the 
wedding some time this year. This is my last word and from 
it there is no turning.” 

Rama Rajah did not attempt to combat his mother’s 
decision, though he did venture to make a suggestion. He 
had promised Lukshmi that he would go with her during his 
leave upon a special pilgrimage to some temple, nursing a 
secret hope that faith would have something to do with the 
fulfilment of the intense desire of the woman. Certainly 
this was a good opportunity and suitable time. As to the 
particular temple to be visited he was content to leave the 
choice to his mother. But it crossed his mind that one of 
the smaller shrines on the Island of Ramésaram might have 
been as well for the purpose as the one that necessitated a 
fatiguing journey through the heat. He said so, but the 
proposition was negatived at once. 

“T asked the swami that very question myself, but the 
holy man objected, and I did not press the matter further.” 

‘Then we will go to Karlipet.” 

‘He spoke with your wife, my son, and smiled kindly 
upon her,” remarked his mother. 

“There was no need for speech between them,” rejoined 

Rama Rajah, somewhat sharply. 
“Qn the contrary,” objected his mother; “it was well 
that he should do so. Her humility and gentle manner went 
far to atone for the rudeness shown by yourself on the 
occasion of his visit. It is possible that for her sake he has 
forgiven the insult put upon him by you.” 
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‘‘ What was the guru doing here?” he asked abruptly. 
‘I have told you already. He was on his way to Jaffna. 
He crossed five days ago with some pilgrims from Ceylon who 


were returning. They counted themselves fortunate indeed to 
travel in such holy company.” 


CHAPTER XxX 
A WAYSIDE HALT 


BETWEEN eleven o'clock at night and three in the morning 
there was a hush over the great temple and its worshippers. 
The yellow oil lamps burned before the image in the shrine 
and shone forth from the towers like watchful eyes upon the 
silent night. But the pujaris, the dancing girls, the servers, 
and the boys and girls belonging to the temple, were wrapped 
in slumber, 

Outside the old pile of buildings the pilgrims camped, 
eating and sleeping in the soft balmy air, content with what 
shelter the trees and palms afforded, if no accommodation 
could be obtained in the rest-houses. The murmur of the 
sea came in on the breeze, a delicious song of sleep that 
could be heard now that the merry babbling tongues were 
quiet. Overhead the melancholy cry of a sea-bird sounded 
as it winged its flight from one ocean to the other. The 
moon had risen out of the east where lay the beautiful island 
of Ceylon, and it touched with its silvery light the sleeping 
forms of men and cattle, and the glistening fronds of the 
palms above them. 

Between three and four o’clock a cock crew somewhere in 
the vicinity of the dwellings attached to the temple. The 
challenge was taken up and answered until the signal had 
extended from one end of the island to the other. At the 
sound of the crowing Doraswamy’s wife stirred. Before long 
the rest of the party was awake, and some of them busy pre- 
paring the early meal. Jaganath needed no calling. With 
the first crow of the temple bird he started from his pillow, 
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and was soon taking his share of the light domestic duties of 
the morning. 

‘‘ At dawn the carts will be ready to carry us back,” he said, 
as he handed his cousin a cup of coffee. ‘We shall cross by 
the steam launch and be in good time for the morning mail. 
By to-morrow at noon we shall reach home once more.” 

“JT am not going straight to Tinnevelly,” remarked Rama 
Rajah, as he handed the empty cup to his cousin, and threw 
himself back upon his pillows. 

“Where then does my brother intend to travel if not to 
Tinnevelly ?” 

‘‘The big mistress has decreed that I make a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Karlipet with my wife before returning.” 

“Then I must pack up sufficient food for our needs on the 
way, as there are few villages upon the road and no rest- 
houses. It is said that the water-famine is bad in that part, 
and that all the cattle are dead and the villagers have run 
away.” 

‘* By all means make tbe necessary preparations, But I 
must tell you that it is ordered by the big mistress that I and 
my wife make the journey by ourselves and without attendants.” 

Jaganath sat down by his cousin’s pillow in sudden con- 
sternation. 

“Brother, do not go alone,” he said in a low earnest voice. 
“ Let me come with you, if it is only that I may cook your 
food. You have never had to do it for yourself, and you will 
starve.” 

Rama Rajah smiled at the anxious face bent over him. 
**T shall be able to do all that is necessary for myself, and 
I shall have my wife to help me.” 

“If you will allow me to come I will ride by the side of 
the driver, and the temple people shall not discover that any 
one has accompanied you,” pleaded Jaganath, with increasing 
concern. 

“No, no, little brother! Set your mind at rest; I shall 
take care of myself.” 

“ At least let me wait at the station.” 
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“There can be no objection to that, I imagine. The 
temple is about sixteen miles from the railway. We shall 
not be absent more than twenty-four hours.” 

It was useless to beg for any deviation from this arrange- 
ment, and Jaganath had to content himself with superintending 
the provisioning of the expedition. Into this task he threw 
all his energies, with the result that the baskets and bundles, 
destined to be put out as the Assistant Collector's luggage at 
the wayside station where they were to leave the railway, 
presented a formidable array. 

The dawn lightened, and the loaded carts began the 
homeward journey. The hoary towers and stately buildings 
stood in strong relief against the eastern sky. Shafts of 
shining yellow invaded the grey and shot up behind the 
dark masonry. The tropical scene unfolded itself to the 
searching light of the morning sun; the trees dropped their 
mantle of purple and put on vivid greens, the sand paled into 
golden tints, and the soft quivering blue haze returned to 
bathe land and sea in opalescent tints and shimmering lights. 

Rama Rajah looked back upon the towers as they sank into 
the distance. He was conscious of an intense longing to 
return straight to his own home without undertaking this 
second expedition. There was nothing in the ceremonies 
at the great temple to forfeit his respect or to outrage his 
intelligence. It would be well if the impression made could 
be retained. When England lay in the throes of darkness and 
her Druids were worshipping demon gods with sacrifices of 
blood, Rama was receiving a homage that, compared with the 
Druidical ceremonial, was as light compared with the blackness 
of night. A philosophical priesthood ministered a simple 
ritual far in advance of that in use at Stonehenge. The 
' ritual had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion with little variation by a priestly caste. In theory its 
philosophical purity had been preserved; and from it had 
been rigidly excluded the demonolatry and blood sacrifices of 
the Dravidian race. In its simplicity, as a primitive offering 
of adoration to the Creator and Preserver, the ceremony he 
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had attended presented nothing in detail to jar against the 
teaching of the West. If Hinduism could take its stand 
there, could eliminate from itself the pretentious guru and his 
pernicious assumptions, the ascetical sanyasi with his magic 
and witchcraft, the non-Brahmin pujaris of the innumerable 
village temples who practise degrading rites, a simple archaic 
religion would be presented to the people. There had been 
nothing to repel in this visit to Ramésaram, nothing to alienate 
him from the faith of his fathers. 

But the discordant note had been struck by the projected 
pilgrimage to Karlipet. He thought resentfully of the guru 
standing in the colonnade apart from the crowd, the sensual 
human being, who blasphemously posed as a divinity, who 
counselled this visit to the shrine of a demon, who perverted 
the simple tencts of an ancient faith, the guru who came 
betwéen the worshipper and his God. However, the promise 
had been made and it must be fulfilled. Fortunately it de- 
volved upon his wife to take an active part in the pujah ; there 
would doubtless be a blood sacrifice, with certain rites, which 
like those of the restitution of his caste would outrage his better 
feelings and obliterate the higher ideals raised at Ramésaram ; 
but he would assume the rvé/e of a spectator and stand aside ; 
for his soul rose in rebellion; and he hated the man who had 
instigated it. 

The sea-breeze was left behind, and the hot air blew into 
the carriage windows as the train sped away from the promon- 
tory. The glimmering line of silver sea melted into the horizon. 
The opalescent colours faded from land and sky, and nature 
assumed a monotonous tint, bleached and pale. The soil was 
sandy, a desert in dry weather, and a succession of wide tracts 
of shallow pools in therains, Palmyra palms, with black stems 
and small thick crowns of blackish-green, formed the chief 
vegetation. Here and there might be seen a small patch of 
thorny scrub, leafless under the drought and affording no shade 
in that weary land. 

The stations were at some distance from each other. They 
were all of the same pattern in this district and presented a 
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similar scene, a low bungalow with a tiled roof; a platform of 
gravel exposed to the glare of the sun, a native porter whose 
energy seemed to have been burned out of him, and a caste 
waterman, who with a tin pot and red earthenware chatty went 
languidly up and down the length of the train, to distribute the 
precious liquid to the thirsty travellers in the crowded third- 
class carriages. 

Sometime in the early hours of the afternoon they arrived 
at Karlipet. Rama Rajah and his wife descended with Jaga- 
nath, who had constituted himself the custodian of the collection 
of odd bundles and baskets that contained the commissariat 
supplies, 

The big mistress had had ample time in the ladies’ compart- 
ment of the carriage to harangue her daughter-in-law as to the 
way in which she was to behave. She wastorecollect that she 
was the chief supplicant, and everything must be done to con- 
centrate the attention of the deity upon herself. She was to 
think of nothing but her one great desire; and all her offerings 
and acts of worship must be performed vt that one object 
alone occupying her mind, 

Lukshmi listened with down-cast eyes, and, as was dutiful 
in a daughter-in-law when her mother spoke, said nothing. 
Once only she made answer, and that was when the older lady 
asked a question—- 

“ Are you afraid of going alone with your husband ?” 

Lukshmi lifted her large, brown eyes to those of the inquirer, 
and after a slight pause she replied— 

“No, Iam notafraid. You have bidden me to be obedient 
in all things. It is sufficient. I will obey.” 

Her mother-in-law was satisfied, and though she continued 
to pour out advice and admonition as long as her son and his 
wife were within hearing, she was satisfied that they understood 
their duties. It was with a tranquil mind that she watched 
them cross the heated strip of gravelled platform and disappear 
into the shadow of the waiting-room. She was confident that 
the pilgrimage would bear good results, just as she was assured 
in her mind that their visit and offerings to the temple at 
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Ramésaram would mitigate and perhaps avert altogether the 
curse. 

The train moved out of the station to enter another tract 
of desert, and by-and-by stop at another station, the duplicate 
of the last. Later on it would leave the sand behind and pass 
through the long stretches of cotton soil, where the bleached 
yellow tints would be exchanged for a pale, ashy grey. The 
same brazen sky arched the heavens from one horizon to the 
other, the same scorching wind caused by the motion of the 
train blew in at the windows, the same monotonous level spread 
on either side unbroken by hill or vale. 

Rama Rajah watched the retreating train as it crawled along 
its iron way like a black caterpillar, bearing its load of humanity 
till it was but a speck upon the dazzling horizon. Again he 
was conscious of an instinctive repulsion to the course he was 
following. This time it took the form of a vague regret that 
he had allowed the locomotive, with its string of carriages, to 
leave him stranded in that drought-stricken spot. The long 
road journey over such a desert was not pleasant to contem- 
plate. His thofithts were dispersed by Jaganath. 

“Brother, there are no conveyances to be had in the station 
yard. I shall have to go to the village and see if I can secure 
a cart to carry you to the temple.” 

‘‘In which direction does the temple lie ?” 

** To the south-west ; it is beyond that line of palmyras' over 
there, they tell me.” 

He pointed to a belt of palms that were distorted by the 
quivering heat. 

‘“‘It will be very hot and dusty travelling. And they say 
here that only country-carts can be obtained, such as are used 
for conveying corn. Is it not possible to abandon the pilgrim- 
age even now, and send the offering by me? I will present it 
saying that the journey is not fit for a Hindu lady, delicately 
nurtured in her home among the green rice-fields. I can 
pray on her behalf and make the necessary pujah with the 
pujari.” 

Jaganath’s eyes sought those of his cousin in eamest, 
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single-hearted anxiety. For the moment the Assistant Col- 
lector hesitated. 

“TI willask my wife if she feels able to face the journey in 
a country cart without springs. The decision shall rest with 
ner and not with me. I am accustomed to roughing it in the 
district and it will not hurt me.” 

He sought Lukshmi in the waiting-room. She was seated 
on a bench wrapped in deep thought, apparently unconscious 
of the heat. He explained the unfavourable conditions under 
which they would have to travel, and suggested that Jaganath 
should take the offerings, which formed the most important 
part of the pilgrimage, and offer up their prayers, asking that 
the privileges and benefits desired might be granted without 
their personal attendance. 

To his surprise his wife negatived the proposal with anima- 
tion suspiciously like indignation. She had promised their 
mother that she would go, that she would plead in person, that 
she would perform whatever pujah the pujari ordained, even if 
it necessitated a terrible ordeal of blood. Why was there 
hesitation and delay? She was ready to start this minute. If 
cattle could not be found in the village, she would go on foot, 
setting out at sundown and walking during the night. Impetu- 
ously the words poured from her lips, her eyes shone with 
enthusiasm, and Rama Rajah realized that evasion was im- 
possible, and that the unpleasant duty must be performed. 
He returned to his cousin. 

‘‘ My wife is eager to be off, and she will not hear of any 
alteration in our plans,” he said, with a sigh of resignation. 

“Then I will go at once to the village and secure the best 
pair of bullocks available.” 

“Spare no money and choose a cart that is sound. We 
will eat our food at sundown and travel to-night. The bullocks 
will rest during the day, and we will start on our return to- 
morrow night, arriving here in the morning, and departing by 
the same train that brought us here.” 

* Let me come with you, brother,” pleaded Jaganath. 

Rama Rajah looked at him, doubt springing up in his 
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mind with an increasing desire not to be separated from his 
devoted server. 

“ T see no reason why you should not travel as far as the 
village to which the temple belongs.” 

‘There is no village. The temple stands alone in the 
midst of a thorn jungle, Iam told. If I leave you within half- 
a-mile of it there can be no harm in my going. No one belong- 
ing to the temple will see me or need know that I have come 
so far.” 

‘So be it, then,” replied Rama Rajah, as he turned back 
into the waiting-room, which had been put at his service by the 
obliging station-master. No train was expected for some hours 
and the official was well aware of the fact that he was accom- 
modating the Assistant Collector. 

Jaganath departed on his mission without delay. The door 
of the station bungalow opened upon a road that was undefined 
by either hedge or ditch. It merely merged into the waste 
land which was baked as hard as the metalled surface of the 
' road itself. A few palmyras stood on the opposite side afford- 
ing the scantiest shade possible. Here native passengers, who 
arrived from a distance—usually some hours before the train 
was due—encamped, cooking their meals and sleeping under 
the mop-headed palms for want of a better rest-house. He 
fixed his turban well over his ears, rolled his muslin cloth about 
his loins, opened a white cotton umbrella, and started for the 
village. 

It was not more than half a mile distant and consisted of 
a group of some dozen or so mud huts with thatched roofs. 
Two or three buffaloes, half a dozen fowls, and some leggy 
black goats stood about the doors of these habitations. A 
gaunt yellow dog snarled at the stranger—it was too dispirited 
to bark—and one of the buffaloes slowly turned a goggle 
brainless eye upon him, as he looked about in his quest for a 
conveyance. 

The people of the village made their living chiefly by 
serving the railway in some way. They sold sweets, fruit, and 
milk to the travellers who passed up and down the line, being 
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permitted to vend their wares on the platform. They supplied 
the station with watchman, signalman, and porter, and occasion- 
ally a cooly or two for mending the line when ordinary spade 
work was needed. Some of the villagers were cultivators. In 
favourable seasons they sowed and reaped an indifferent crop 
under “dry cultivation” off the sandy soil that surrounded 
the village. In time of drought they were glad to do cooly 
work for the railway, and receive a small wage with which 
they bought grain to feed themselves and their beasts. But 
there was none too much for the hungry mouths, and hunger 
was more often than not their lot. Grain of all kinds was 
dear, and longing eyes frequently followed the trucks of fat 
rice bags that passed along the line without dropping any of 
their treasures at the little wayside station. 

Water they had in moderation from the railway well, from 
which a strong pumping engine drew the life-giving treasure. 
In this matter the villagers counted themselves more fortunate 
than their distant neighbours, whose shallow tanks and wells 
had with very few exceptions run dry. 

The only green object to be seen was a gourd that grew 
over a rough trellis upon the end of a house belonging to one 
of the cultivators. By dint of rationing his family on the 
supply allowed by the railway, he managed to water his 
precious vine. The long snake-like fruit was eagerly bought 
by the station-master and his servants for curry,.and the pro- 
ceeds helped in the purchase of rice. The vivid green of the 
foliage attracted Jaganath, and he presented himself at the 
door of the house with a request for a cart and a pair of bulls. 

The man gazed at him doubtfully. His cattle were weak 
from want of green food and straw. It was some time since 
they had made a long journey. What if one of them dropped 
down upon the road and died? The name of the Assistant 
Collector was mentioned and the objections melted away. 
Of course if any ill befel the cattle the gentleman would make 
good the loss, After some haggling the terms were arranged, 
The owner’s son, a spare undersized lad of twelve, was to 
drive. Oh! yes, he knew the way; he had taken pilgrims to 
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the temple of the god of barren women before, but not of late. 
No one cared to travel in the drought. It was well that the 
lady should go there to do pujah; the result could not fail. 

Jaganath returned to the station to make a fire under the 
palmyras, and prepare a good meal for the travellers before 
they set out. He procured some fresh milk from the village, 
brewed some coffee, which he bottled, wrapped the bread in a 
fresh leaf plucked from the gourd vine, and did all he could 
to ensure the comfort of his cousin. 

Supper was over, the cart was loaded with the baskets 
which were placed in front; the back part was left free, and 
its narrow flat bottom was covered with cushions borrowed 
from the station-master. Jaganath intimated that all was 
ready for their start, and then disappeared. 

Rama Rajah helped his wife into the vehicle with its primi- 
tive hood of split bamboo and palm-leaf, arranging the pillows 
to her liking, taking, for a Hindu husband, unusual pains to 
ensure her comfort. He then seated himself and bade the 
driver proceed. After some erratic movements on the part of 
the cattle in their endeavours to return to their homestead 
instead of following the road, they started, and crossing the 
line plodded away into the darkness. 

Under the cart just beneath the driver swung an oil Jantern 
that served to light the way. There was no fear of meeting 
any other vehicles; they had the road to themselves, and in 
the brilliant tropical starlight it was easy to see it and keep in 
the centre. Even if the bulls had desired to make a digression, 
they might do so in perfect safety except for the useless expense 
of their limited strength. In a short time the moon would 
rise and whiten the dreary landscape with ghostly light when 
the way would be quite plain. 

The cattle moved slowly, and their youthful driver, mind. 
ful of the family property, was merciful and considerate. The 
cart progressed at the rate of about two and a half miles an 
hour. Lukshmi composed herself for sleep and prepared to 
make the best of it until dawn, when they would reach their 
destination. She was just dropping off when she felt the cart 
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jolt forward and alter in its balance. She raised her head and 
looked out over the pile of parcels lying beyond her pillow. 
Against the startlit sky she could distinguish a form by the 
side of the lad. ‘Touching her husband on the shoulder she 
said— 

““Some one is sitting by the driver; who is it?” 

‘It is Jaganath,” replied Rama Rajah. 

‘ Jaganath !” she repeated sharply, drawing herself upright 
upon her cushions, 

“Yes, it is all right. He is coming with us part of the 
way.” 

“Your mother gave strict orders that we were not to take 
him with us.” 

*¢ She did not understand the difficulty and discomfort——” 

Lukshmi leaned forward, and reaching out her arm smote 
the unwelcome fellow-traveller sharply on the back. 

“ You were ordered by the big mistress not to come. How 
dare you disobey her command? Get off at once and go back 
to the station.” 

At the sound of the lady’s voice the lad stopped the 
animals. But Jaganath refused to dismount at her order. 

‘‘ Husband, tell him that it is strictly forbidden that any 
one except the driver of this cart should accompany us.” 

‘Who has forbidden it except our mother?” 

‘‘The swami forbade it. I spoke with him a few minutes 
at the temple, and he warned me that all our efforts would be 
useless if we neglected to carry out a single detail. Tell 
Jaganath to return, I pray you. If any one had come with 
us it should have been our mother. But a meddlesome, un- 
married youth like your cousin can only anger the god by his 
presence,” she concluded spitefully. 

Still Rama Rajah hesitated, and Jaganath waited for the 
word of dismisal from his cousin’s lips. 

‘*If you do not send him back, I will return to the station 
by myself, and you may proceed on your journey alone and 
without me. What! Would you offend the temple god and the 
pujan by disregarding their holy wishes as you angered the 
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guru? He cursed you, but the temple swami may kill you in 
his wrath if you disobey, and we could only say that he had 
done nothing more than what was right.” 

“You had better return to the station and await us there,” 
said Rama Rajah, as she ended her vixenish tirade. “I shall 
come back without fail—without fail,” he repeated, “at dawn 
the day after to-morrow.” 

“What if the bulls are over tired and need more rest ?” 
asked Jaganath, with anxiety. 

“Then, I shall walk, my wife accompanying me, or remain- 
ing with the driver until I can return with another conveyance. 
There is ample food provided, you told me.” 

“Enough for three or four days if need be. But the water- 
pot will need replenishing at the temple well before starting 
on the homeward journey.” 

Very unwillingly Jaganath descended from his perch by 
the driver, The cattle were started once more on their 
journey, and the cart rumbled slowly away. He stood in the 
warm soft sand of the road, watching it until it disappeared 
into the darkness, its swaying lantern glimmering faintly some 
time after he had lost sight of the arched cover against the 
sky, and ceased to hear the creaking wheels. Then, turning 
with mortified disappointment, he walked back to the station, 
and begged the caste waterman to permit him to spread his 
sleeping mat under the eves of his hut near the water- tank 
of the railway. 


CHAPTER XXI 
AN UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTER 


THE wind had dropped entirely. The tripping feet of the 
cattle and the large grinding wheels of the cart raised a column 
of dust, which rolled upwards in the faint light of the lamp like 
a cloud of smoke. The toiling animals snorted and breathed 
deeply as they pursued their journey; the lad dozed behind 
his charges, too sleepy to keep up his incessant urging and 
abuse. There was little danger of losing the way. 

In the broad plains of India there are no by-roads and 
cross-cuts with over-hanging trees, and fences of roses and 
honey-suckle, no undulating hills and dales with pond and ditch 
and primrose banks. ‘The unfenced thoroughfare runs in 
a long unbroken line towards the point of the compass in 
which the village or temple lies. It may bend a little to the 
right or the left, but its direction is apparent, and none but 
the blind can mistake it. Where the irrigated rice-fields 
rejoice the eye, the feature of every highroad is the avenue 
of noble trees that mark the course for miles and miles. But 
in these sandy wastes no shade tree can be persuaded to grow, 
and the roads are inhospitably bare. In sheer desperation the 
traveller presses forward to his destination, dreading lest he 
should be compelled to stay by the dreary wayside. 

Lukshmi slept with the soundness of tired youth, but her 
husband was not so fortunate. Taught by Dolores to consider 
the comfort of others, he gave his wife room to extend herself 
at full length at the expense of his own convenience, - She 
readily accepted the sacrifice, indifferent to the fact that it 
obliged him to sit up all night, obtaining what rest he could 
against the rough sides of the arched cover of the cart, 
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Dawn had not yet shown itself when the tired cattle came 
to a standstill, The dozing lad awoke and attempted to start 
them on again. But they refused to move, and one of them 
clinched the matter by lying down in the middle of the road. 
The movement upset the equilibrium of the cart, and Lukshmi 
opened her eyes in alarm to find her feet higher than her head, 

Rama Rajah jumped down and assisted her to alight. He 
looked at his watch. It was five o’clock. In another twenty 
or thirty minutes the sky would lighten with signs of the rising 
sun, 

“TI cannot go any further; the cattle are tired out,” said 
the lad, gazing at Rama Rajah with the apathetic resignation 
of his race. 

‘“‘ How far is the temple?” 

“ Not more than two miles. When the sun comes above 
the palmyras it is easily seen. By ten o'clock the bulls may 
be sufficiently rested to finish their journey.” 

Rama Rajah lifted out the baskets containing the food 
prepared by Jaganath, and the lad quickly made a fire. The 
moon had not yet set, and by its light it was possible to unpack 
the simple morning meal. The eastern sky was grey with the 
dawn when they had finished their picnic breakfast. They 
repacked the baskets, and Rama Rajah placed them in the 
cart. i 

The landscape stretched away in a dead level on all sides 
of them, broken only by the ubiquitous palmyra that no 
drought nor heat seems able to annihilate. The boy pointed 
out a patch of thorn jungle in the distance, out of which rose 
the brown tower of a temple. Here and there the mop head 
of a palm showed above the stunted trees. The grove was of 
the same bleached greyish-yellow tint as the soil, and there 
was not a green leaf to be seen, the scorching sun having 
withered the foliage to dry tinder months ago. The prospect 
was not inviting, and Lukshmi looked round her with disgust. 

‘**Cannot the cattle take us any further?” she asked in a 
discontented tone. 

“They are tired out and must rest,” replied her husband. 
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‘‘ It is impossible to induce a bullock to rise when it lies down 
on the road as that one has done, See, the other is following 
its example.” 

She turned angrily upon the boy. ‘“ Here, you stupid 
child! Make your bullocks get up. You agreed to take us to 
the temple. This is not the temple, and you will receive no 
present unless you carry us there.” 

‘‘ Lady, the animals are dead beat with the heat and dust, 
and they are in poor condition. I cannot make them move 
until they are rested.” 

‘Beat them. Prick them with your goad. Light a fire 
underneath the obstinate creatures. It is nothing but laziness 
on their part and yours.” 

Her angry tones frightened the boy, and tears filled his 
tired eyes as he answered in some indignation— 

‘‘T cannot hurt my father’s cattle. They are his living, his 
support. When the rain comes by-and-by he will need their 
assistance to plant his seed. Would you kill them?” He 
turned to’ Rama Rajah for the sympathy denied him by the 
impatient lady. ‘Sir, the beasts must have rest, and I must 
beg a little water from the temple well for them or they will 
die.” 

‘‘Let them rest as long as is necessary,” replied Rama 
Rajah, kindly. ‘We will walk on to the temple before the 
sun rises, and you can follow, bringing our baskets in the cart 
in time for our midday meal.” 

‘6 Ves, yes, sir,” cried the boy, eagerly. ‘* By noon I can 
reach the temple, and after another rest we may start to-night 
on the return journey. They will run back to their home 
more willingly than they have travelled from it.” 

Rama Rajah looked at his wife. ‘‘ You can easily walk 
that distance. The temple is within sight, and we shall be 
there by half-past six.” 

“T would rather have ridden,” she replied ungraciously. 
** You allow yourself to be imposed upon, and so I am obliged 
to walk, whether I like it or no, However, it will be better 
than waiting here,” 
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That was perfectly true. There was no shade whatever by 
the roadside, and in a single hour’s time the heat and glare 
would be insufferable to one who had been accustomed to a 
good house and every luxury that a Hindu lady could desire. 

They started off immediately, the rising sun behind them 
and the pale moon floating in the west above the little temple. 
To Rama Rajah, the walk was a pleasant change after his 
cramped position in the cart. Although there was no dew the 
morning air had a freshness in it that was exhilarating, and he 
felt in better humour with the expedition than when he left 
the train. 

They reached the jungle in which the temple was buried. 
Far and near there was no sign of habitation nor of cultivation. 
The scene presented a striking contrast to the one they had 
recently left on the island, in the magic southern sea. The 
temple itself was a small insignificant building, with a single 
squat tower of ugly outline and ignoble proportions. Its 
ornamentation was of the rudest barbaric design, obscene in 
delineation, and executed in rough burnt clay. Its whole 
appearance breathed a spirit of demon worship, with blood 
sacrifices and a degraded ritual, abhorrent to the refined 
instincts of a high caste, educated Hindu. Rama Rajah 
caught himself wondering again for the twentieth time why 
his mother had fixed upon this particular spot as the object of 
their pilgrimage, when others might have been found, and 
what attraction it offered to his wife. ‘That it possessed some 
attraction he could not but observe, as she set the pace at 
which they moved towards their goal, and exhibited impatience 
at the slightest delay. 

They entered the jungle by a path but little trodden. 
Thorns appeared to be the marked feature of the vegetation. 
The ill-shapen trees, bare of leaves, bristled with spines, 
Their scrubby branches grew at right angles, and spread them- 
selves out like the grey bones of skeleton hands. Between 
the branches were the dusty remains of the webs of hairy 
caterpillars, that had devoured the fine acacia-like foliage 
almost as soon as it had appeared. Grey and straw-coloured 
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insects, bleached to the same uniform tint as the trunks of the 
trees and the soil, crawled out of the crevices where they had 
sheltered for the night, and sunned themselves in the rays that 
were never too fierce for their liking. 

The little uneven path was also beset with thorns and 
hostile spikey remnants of the plants that rapidly sprang into 
existence when the showers came, and were as quickly 
shrivelled by the hot winds. Over-head the sun was already 
beginning to assume its brassy hue, giving promise of another 
day of blasting heat. The whole locality was suggestive of 
evil spirits, of cruelty and wickedness. There was not a 
Single feature to redeem it from its inimical antagonism to all 
that was tender and vital in nature, 

They advanced towards the entrance of the temple, seeing 
no signs of living creature about the place except the lizards 
and insects. Rama Rajah was beginning to wonder if the 
guardian of the shrine had been seared and destroyed with the 
rest of the vegetation, when an old man appeared at the door. 
He had a long white beard, and he peered out into the morning 
sunlight like a disturbed bat. His small black eyes were 
shaded by bushy eye-brows as white as his beard. Though he 
had escaped destruction, the curse of the drought seemed to 
have fallen upon his ancient figure, and to have robbed his 
wrinkled parchment skin of its warm brown tints, just as it had 
robbed the scenery of all its colour. In his bony hand he 
held astaff by which he supported himself. His body, with its 
uncanny greyish complexion, might have been petrified from its 
appearance. The only part of him that lived were his eyes, 
and they shone with the needle points of light that may be seen 
in the eyes of a scaly snake. 

Rama Rajah had met old pujaris of a similar mould before, 
but never one that quite equalled this ancient man with his 
shrivelled, dried-up figure. In the district, as Assistant 
Collector, he had been accustomed to treat them all with 
contemptuous tolerance. They were necessary for the ‘satis- 
faction of the stupid ignorant villagers. He did not ascribe to 
them any supernatural powers, though he knew that they were 
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capable of performing many marvellous tricks by which they 
imposed upon the people. It had never entered his mind 
that he should make use of one of them, and when he pro- 
posed to undertake a pilgrimage with his wife, he had some- 
thing very different in his mind. As he glanced at the man a 
sense of humiliation overpowered him, and he was conscious 
of a feeling of shame at finding himself there. 

Lukshmi was troubled by no such sensation. The sight of 
the old pujari filled her superstitious soul with awe. He was 
to be the medium between themselves and the demon deity of 
the temple. In the name of the swami he could promise 
them the gift for which her heart craved. She did not doubt 
his power for a moment. If he would vouchsafe to bid her 
hope, it would be sufficient. The guru had assured her of 
this during their chance meeting at Ramésaram. 

As they mounted the crumbling brick steps before the 
shrine, the pujari stepped over the threshold and advanced to 
meet them. Rama Rajah explained what had happened and 
why they had arrived on foot. Also the reason of their visit 
was set forth. The other listened without making any com- 
ment, but when the offering, chiefly gold and silver, was 
described, the black deepset eyes glittered with greed. 

He led them into a hall murky and airless, spread a mat, 
and bade them be seated. The only opening to the light was 
the door by which they had entered. Facing this door was an 
upright stone upon which was carved two cobras intertwined. 
It was fixed upon an elevated platform, and hid another door 
leading into the inner shrine. Within this inner chamber was 
the rude image of the god, one of the innumerable minor 
deities of South India, whose help Lukshmi was desirous of 
evoking. At the back of the shrine were three or four sma!l 
rooms where the pujari and his assistant resided, and a well 
which still continued to yield a limited supply of water, a 
virtue ascribed to the miraculous power of the presiding deity. 

The hours crept on wearily for Rama Rajah. The various 
pujahs that took place at intervals during the day only served 
to increase his disgust. There was the blood sacrifice when a 
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black goat, purchased of the pujari himself, was killed with 
much sprinkling of the crimson fluid. Rama Rajah stood 
aside, an unwilling spectator rather than a partaker in the 
ceremony, as the goat was decapitated by the assistant with 
one swing of the two-handled sword. The bleeding head of 
the animal with glazing eye and lolling tongue was carried 
inside the dark shrine and laid before the image. It was a 
particularly ugly and repulsive idol, brutish in its expression, 
with thick lips, canine teeth, and heavy-lidded sensual eyes. 
An oil lamp on each side only partially illuminated it, which 
increased rather than veiled its repulsiveness. 

Besides the goat, other offerings were presented, camphor, 
ghee, sugar, rice, and fruit, all of which were purchased like 
the goat at a high price from the pujari. The old man 
burned the incense and chanted many muntras, whilst the 
suppliant woman prostrated herself again and again. 

The day wore away. Rama Rajah was relieved to find 
that the cattle had arrived under the boy’s care, and gave 
promise of being able to perform the return journey that 
night. Supper from the well-stocked baskets was taken at 
sunset; and after supper a final visit was to be paid to the 
inner shrine, when Lukshmi was to present her last and most 
valuable offering, the money and jewels which they had 
brought with them and which constituted by far the most 
substantial gift of all. 

At the beat of tomtom and temple gong Lukshmi, trem- 
bling with excitement, once more entered the shrine, bearing 
her offering in her hands, Her husband followed her, his 
whole soul in open revolt. Nothing but his desire to please 
her, and if possible to satisfy the craving of her heart, kept 
him faithful to the programme arranged by the pujari. Each 
succeeding ceremony seemed more disgusting than the last. 
The contrast between the decrepit ministrant of the loath- 
some blood sacrifice and the philosophical Brahmins who 
performed Rama’s worship, struck him with renewed force. 
The religious service at the great temple, though primitive and 
simple, had nothing degrading in its ritual like this mummery, 
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He longed for its termination, and found himself obliged to 
summon to his aid that patience and self-effacement taught by 
Dolores to enable him to complete what he had undertaken. 

To Lukshmi the long hot day sped quickly and eventfully. 
She brought to the temple a faith that never wavered, To her 
credulous eyes the mysterious image, dimly lighted by its 
flickering lamps, seemed to listen to her prayer as the pujari 
chanted his verses, and as he tossed the brass tray containing 
the burning incense towards the large nostrils of the idol. Her 
eyes glittered as they were lifted to the sensual face above her, 
and Rama Rajah, catching their expression, wondered again 
how she could believe and hope. 

This time there was a slight alteration in the arrangement 
of the platform. The lamps had been pushed back, the head 
of the animal, with the rest of the offerings, had been taken 
away—accepted and eaten, the pujari would have declared 
had he been questioned—and the platform was bare. The 
light fell only upon the spot where the last offering was to be 
placed, but the figure itself was shrouded in darkness, Out of 
that darkness gleamed two points of pale light, two shining 
eyes that seemed focussed upon the worshippers. A con- 
temptuous smile curled the lips of the Assistant Collector as 
he noted the effect, and thought of the use to which phos- 
phorous might be put. The attempt to produce a super- 
natural appearance was merely a continuation of the childish 
exhibition that had been going on during the whole day, and 
he congratulated himself that this was the last and concluding 
ceremony. 

The pujari came forward to receive the gift, his black eyes 
sparkling with a greedy light at the display of gold and silver. 
Having presented the small tray with the offering and laid it 
upon the platform, he took Lukshmi’s hand and bade her look 
up. A shudder ran through her as she obeyed him. To her 
excited imagination the terrible eyes were filled with a living 
light. Behind them she saw the personality of the demon of 
the temple who had favoured her prayer, and was manifesting 
himself as a sign that he would grant her petition, 
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“He calls! The swami calls his worshippers to him ! 
Come! Come!” cried the old man, drawing Lukshmi 
forward. 

She made no resistance, but submitted, childlike, to be led 
whither he would take her. Rama Rajah, wondering what 
other piece of extravagant folly was about to be performed, 
followed reluctantly. They passed at the back of the 
image and found themselves facing a closed door, from 
behind which came the sound of a tomtom. Rama Rajah 
hung back with the intention of refusing to join in any 
more pujah, but Lukshmi waited with an intense eagerness 
that puzzled her husband. The pujari struck the door with 
his hand. 

“Swami! swami! Your humble slave awaits your 
pleasure,” he cried, in hoarse quavering tones. 

The door was flung back. A flood of light dazzled their 
eyes and Rama Rajah was held motionless by the sight of an 
unexpected figure. 

In the centre of the room stood the guru, his hand 
raised—was it to bless or to curse?—his body marked 
with sacred ashes, and his eyes aflame with unholy 
passion, 

Lukshmi gave a little cry and started forward, falling at the 
feet of the guru with the eightfold salutation. 

‘‘Swami, I am here, your humble slave,” she cried in a 
voice half suffocated with emotion. 

But the guru seemed not to hear her, Across her prostrate 
form his eyes met those of her husband. Was it fancy or did 
Rama Rajah detect in their gleam triumph and revenge? 
With a flash of angry resentment he darted forward to cross 
the threshold and stand by his wife; but at that moment two 
men stepped out of the shadow of the shrine. Seizing him 
roughly by the arms they drew him back, whilst the door was 
closed, shutting off the light and separating him from his wife. 
In furious rage he struggled to free himself, but it was useless, 
A sheet was quickly thrown over his head and wound about 
his arms. He felt himself lifted from his feet and carried 
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away, his protesting cries stifled by a strong hand that closed 
over his mouth with an iron grip. An unknown voice sounded 
in his ear— 


“The man is yet unborn who may stand against the wrath 
of the gods.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
A HOT MARCH 


JAGANATH was disturbed in his mind by the frustration of 
his little design. In spite of the big mistress’s prohibition, he 
had fully resolved to accompany his cousin the greater part of 
the way. He was quite willing to have remained somewhere 
on the road in the vicinity of the temple, and he had no 
curiosity concerning the business that took the Assistant 
Collector and his wife there. He would have been content to 
have remained with the bullock-cart, and to have confined his 
attentions entirely to looking after the creature comforts of the 
pilgrims. The enforced idleness of two nights and a day at 
the station was most distasteful, and he anathematized his 
cousin’s wife, calling her a little devil, and prophesying an 
evil fate for her. 

But for all his annoyance he slept soundly, untroubled by 
the heat. The night mails, up and down, thundered into the 
station at different times, making a short stay. They were 
followed by rumbling, creeping, goods trains. But of these he 
took no heed, scarcely hearing their screaming whistles and 
the hiss of escaping steam. It was only at dawn, when a few 
starved crows cawed out their misery upon the roof of the 
station bungalow, that he roused himself and opened his eyes. 
He yawned at the prospect before him, and would have been 
glad to have gone back to the land of dreams. But the water- 
man came for a chat, and invited him to make use of his fire 
for the preparation of his morning meal, 

The sun rose out of the great flat horizon, gathering 
strength with each degree it surmounted. The little hamlet 
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near the station awoke to its duties with the same lethargy 
that had marked it yesterday and would mark it on the 
morrow. The goats and buffaloes were milked. The 
voracious fowls gobbled the meagre handfuls of grain thrown 
grudgingly to them. The children belonging to the inhabitants 
drank the rice water of the evening before, and received their 
portion of rice cakes, which served rather to whet their 
appetites than to satisfy them. | 

Jaganath had reserved a basket of food for his own use. 
He was therefore independent of the waterman. It passed 
the time to make a fire and cook himself a midday meal. The 
shy, naked little ones of the village, who had dined almost 
. as sparely as they had breakfasted, strolled up to the station 
to see the fire-carriages pass through, and to pick up scraps of 
fruit and bread thrown from the train. Upon them he 
bestowed the remnants of his repast, which they ate voraciously, 
They were of the Shanar caste, the toddy-drawers of the 
district, when there was juice to draw from the palmyras, A 
couple of yellow dogs greedily devoured any scraps rejected 
by the children, and after them came the crows, audacious in 
their desperate need, and ready to snatch the food from any 
unwary hand that did not guard its treasure. 

The up-train glided in, bringing noise and bustle. On the 

following day it would take away the pilgrims from Karlipet, 
and carry them back to their home in Tinnevelly. At the 
‘familiar sound of the guard’s whistle the great engine resumed 
its panting, and the train proceeded on its journey northward, 
disappearing into the heat haze of the level horizon with a 
line of white smoke. 

Later the downward mail arrived, bringing another crowd 
of pilgrims, packed in third-class carriages, hot, dusty, weary, 
full of eager anticipation, ready to endure uncomplainingly 
any trial and discomfort the journey might offer, so that the 
goal was reached, and forgiveness obtained from the great god 
Rama. At a wave of the green flag and shrill blast of the 
whistle, that train also passed on its journey towards the 
limpid waters of the Southern oceans, and the station sank 
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back into its normal torpid condition. Jaganath sat half 
asleep under the sheltering verandah of the platform, dozing 
the hours away, or gossiping with the waterman. 

The sun went down in a flame-coloured glory as though it 
endeavoured to compensate nature for the white heat of the 
day by adorning it in gorgeous tints. Once more Jaganath 
sought his pillow, happy in the thought that before daylight he 
would see his cousin again, if the cattle did not fail. 

How long he had been asleep he did not know. He was 
dimly conscious that the mails had gone through north and 
south, and that there was no sign of coming dawn, Suddenly 
he awoke from a most uncomfortable dream that seemed to 
fill his whole being with one single impression, Rama Rajah 
had called him, and had uttered his name in sharp, agonized 
accents, 

He sat up, trembling, and listened. There was not a sound 
in the still night air. Even the jackal’s voice was hushed by 
the finger of famine, and the night owls had taken their flight 
to a less afflicted district. Overhead the stars twinkled with 
the scintillation of a frosty night, and the waning moon 
sloped westwards. By her position he concluded that dawn 
was not far off. At any moment the cart might arrive, 
bringing the returning pilgrims. 

He rose and went out into the road crossing the line, and 
peered through the darkness for the glimmer of the cart’s 
lantern; but not a sign of it was visible. Returning to the 
booking-office, he gazed up at the white face of the clock and 
thought that he could distinguish the hands at the hour of 
four, It was too early to light a fire, and until there was 
some sign of the advent of the cart, it was useless to prepare 
any refreshment for the travellers) He propped himself up 
against the outside wall of the station at the end of the 
platform, from which point he had a view of the road by 
which they must come. With his eyes upon the monotonous 
darkness, ever watchful for the faint light of an approaching 
lantern, and his ears open ready to catch the creak of wheels 
and the tramp of the cloven hoofs upon the metalled roads, he 
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kept vigil until the sky lightened with the dawn and the 
landscape unveiled itself. 

The long line of road lying like a ribbon across the desert 
track grew more distinct, until it disclosed its monotonous 
length for at least three miles. Jaganath searched it with 
sharp eyes that could not have failed to have detected the 
presence of any travellers, pedestrian or otherwise. But he 
could distinguish nothing living or moving. The increasing 
light made it less of a task to the straining vision, and when 
at length the sun peeped over the black heads of the palmyras 
on the horizon, the emptiness of the way was manifest. He 
looked for a telltale column of dust, shining like golden 
smoke in the far distance, but there was none. 

Disappointed he turned his attention to his own needs, 
once more building a fire of wood begged from the waterman, 
The supply of food in the basket had held out well, and 
there was sufficient left to provide a good meal for the 
travellers as soon as they arrived. He bought some fresh 
milk and butter at the village from the owner of the buffaloes, 
and having breakfasted himself, he crossed the line and sat 
down by the side of the road to continue his watch. Seven, 
eight, nine o'clock passed, and there was no sign of their 
coming. The continuous gazing into the glaring atmosphere 
caused his eyes to smart, and he was glad to seek the shadow 
of the bungalow wall. As he resumed the position of the 
early morning at the end of the platform, he tried to recall the 
dream that had disturbed his sleep. It was confused and 
indistinct, and the fleeting shadows that moved in it were 
illusive. Nothing was tangible but the sound of the well- 
known voice, pure and musical in its tone, like a tenor bell, 
Not in gentle speech did it speak, but with a ring of acute 
agony and distress. As he thought it over a growing convic- 
tion seized his mind that it was a call for assistance, a summons 
for help. 

Ten, eleven o’clock struck, but there was no indication of 
their approach. The mail train by which they had arrived two 
days ago, and which Jaganath confidently hoped would pick 
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them up and carry them homewards, was due between one 
and two o'clock. He began to be anxious lest they should 
not be in time to eat before they started on their rail journey. 
Up to the present time not a soul had come from the 
direction of the temple. At length, in the far distance he 
distinguished a cloud of dust upon the horizon. He watched 
it eagerly to mark its character. Was it caused by the wheels 
of a cart or was it only a devil’s chariot, one of those curiou; 
columns raised by vagabond whirlwinds that waltz over the | 
desert land in eccentric paths? The cloud proved steady in 
its course, and the waterman, whom he consulted, asserted 
that it undoubtedly betokened the advent of a cart drawn by 
bullocks. 

A sudden load of care slipped off the watcher’s heart, and 
he set about his preparations with pleasant haste, although the 
waterman assured him that the cart was at least four miles 
away, and that with the best pair of village bulls—accustomed 
to agricultural labour—it could not reach the station under an 
hour; it would be more likely an hour and a quarter. This 
would bring them in good time for their train, though there 
would be only a small margin to permit of the consumption of 
the food he was preparing. For a couple of copper coins he 
had been allowed to cut one of the green snake gourds that 
grew on the wall of the mud hut, and with other condiments, 
bought of the waterman, he passed an hour pleasantly enough 
in the cooking of a savoury curry such as he knew his cousin 
loved. 

The column of dust slowly drew near until the cart and 
the toiling cattle were clearly distinguishable, When it was 
within a hundred and fifty yards, he hurried towards it with 
shouts to the driver to push on more quickly. The man stared 
at him with astonishment, whilst the shaven head of a money- 
lender was protruded from the opening in front demanding 
why there was need of haste; was the train in view? 

Struck dumb. with dismay Jaganath made no reply. The 
driver of the cart he had hired for his cousin was a lad. This 
man was old and grey. As the vehicle drew up at the entrance 
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of the station, the money-lender and his clerk leisurely climbed 
down, dragging out their luggage after them. It consisted of 
a strong box, a roll of sleeping mats and pillows, and two or 
three bundles containing food and drinking vessels. An empty 
water-bottle and a shout for the waterman indicated that the 
travellers had passed through a drought-stricken country, 
They had been on a round of oppression, purposely choosing 
a time when their wretched clients would be at their mercy. 
The famine had robbed the people of their food, and the 
money-lender deprived them of their cattle and the few posses- 
sions remaining to them. 

Jaganath questioned the driver closely. Had he come 
from the direction of the temple of Karlipet? Yes; he had 
passed the jungle in which it was situated. Had he seen any 
travellers upon the road? None; they had not encountered 
anyone. But had he not overtaken a country cart like his own, 
with a lad for its driver, or observed one waiting near the 
temple? No; the jungle in which the temple stood might 
have sheltered such a cart, but he had not noticed one. 

Are you sure that you have seen no bullock bandy upon 
the road ?” demanded Jaganath again, with a perseverance that 
set the old man pondering, 

There was a cart that passed him in the early dawn 
on the other side of the temple, but it was going in the 
opposite direction, and it was three or four miles beyond the 
temple. 

“Who was in the bandy ?” 

* How can I tell? The sun was not up, and the dust flew 
in clouds smothering everything, like the white smoke from 
the fire carriage on the iron road. If the travellers went to 
the temple, doubtless they are still there, and will return in 
time for the night mail if they miss the day train.” 

The man, having received his fare, drove away to seek 
twelve hours’ rest with one of the villagers, and Jaganath, after 
a fruitless examination of the horizon, retired disconsolately to 
his camp fire. The curry seethed in its yellow oiled butter, and 
sent up a savoury smell that reminded the maker of it, that he 
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was himself hungry and ready for the midday repast, but he 
decided to wait for his cousin. 

Another hour passed. The puffing, panting engine brought 
its load of passengers, and in due course moved away, carrying 
the extortioner and his assistant to other scenes of oppression. 
Jaganath watched its departure and gazed after it in deep per- 
plexity. ‘There was nothing to be done but to wait in patience 
for another twelve hours. The next train by which they could 
leave, was the night mail that arrived between one and two in 
the morning. Scrutinizing the length of the road once more 
he sought his curry pots. It was past the usual time for his 
dinner, and the food was very welcome. 

Usually after the midday meal the Hindu takes a nap. 
With this intention Jaganath lay down in a retired spot near 
the hut of the waterman. But whether the hour had passed 
for sleep or whether there was an undercurrent of anxiety in 
his mind that kept him awake, the fact remained that he wooed 
slumber in vain. No sooner did he close his eyes than the 
memory of the confused dream of the morning recurred, and 
again the voice of his cousin rang in his ears. What did it 
mean? Could Rama Rajah be in any danger? Absurd and 
foolish thought! What harm could come to him unless he 
had fallen into the hands of dacoits? There was no one to 
hurt him, to wish him evil, no one but his spoilt wife, and 
what mischief could she work? He rose to his feet and 
walked to the house of the man of whom he had hired the 
cart. 

‘Your son has not returned,” he remarked. 

‘“* He will come when the ’Sistant Collector gives the order 
to return.” 

‘You do not fear any evil?” 

The man laughed. 

“‘ My son knows how to take care of himself and the cattle. 
The ’Sistant Collector knows still better how to take care of 
himself and his wife. What harm can come? All my life I 
have seen pilgrims passing to and from the temple in the jungle 
—sometimes women and children, sometimes women without 
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men—and do they not all return safely sooner or later to the 
iron way, and depart in the fire-carriage ?” 

Again he laughed, and Jaganath felt ashamed of his fears, 
Yet for all that he could not allay his uneasiness. He went 
back to the waterman. 

‘‘ My big brother is late; I will goand meet him. See that 
my basket is not touched.” 

“It will be safe by my hut,” replied the man, “Will you 
not take some food with you ?” 

*‘ There is plenty with the cart, and it is not necessary to 
burden myself.” 

Having come to this determination Jaganath lost no time 
in Carrying it into execution. It was half-past two when he 
set off at an easy pace upon the heated highway towards the 
temple in the jungle. What he intended doing he did not 
trouble himself to think; he felt so sure that he would 
encounter the cart somewhere between the temple and the 
station ; and mounting beside the driver he would ride back. 

The sun had passed its zenith, but it still bore down upon 
the parched earth with fierce heat. The air quivered with 
curious distorting effect upon the landscape, magnifying small 
objects out of all due proportion, and creating weird appear- 
ances that were put down by the natives to the direct work of 
the demons. The surface of the road was so hot to the touch 
that he needed his sandals to protect his feet from being 
blistered. The way was slightly raised, and here and there a line 
of palmyras marked its course. On either side the land stretched 
away in a dead level, the soil dried and caked, and radiating 
the intense heat like a burnished sheet of metal. No sign 
of bird-life animated the scene, nor was there an animal, wild 
or domestic, in view. It was a desolate expanse unrelieved by 
any living creature except lizards, and these sat sunning them- 
selves upon small boulders, and the trunks of the palmyras with 
staring eyes, and motionless, scaly bodies that suggested some 
hideous nightmare. 

As Jaganath planted each foot upon the ground alittle puff 
of colourless dust flew upwards in a curling cloud. ‘The air 
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that he set in motion by his forward movement carried the 
cloud with him. It reached his nostrils and parched his throat. 
Still with raised umbrella, and his loins well girded in folds of 
white muslin, he plodded on through the heat and glare, a 
watchful eye upon the distance, led by the call of his waking 
dream. 

He had walked barely an hour when he began to feel the 
pangs of thirst, and he remembered with regret that he had 
brought nothing to eat and drink. He blamed himself for his 
folly, and for refusing to take the advice of the waterman. His 
thirst was kept ever before his mind by the sight of the mirage 
that floated on the horizon with its delusive vision of cool 
stretches of smooth water. Those deceptive visions he knew 
were the work of the mischievous spirits that rode in the 
whirling columns of sand that swept over the plain. 

Four and five o’clock came, and the alluring tanks, pictured 
in the distance, and ever retreating before his steps, faded away, 
leaving the dull, grey horizon in an unbroken line of dreary 
length, peculiarly depressing to look at after the mirage had 
disappeared. By this time he reckoned that he must have 
gone seven or eight miles, his pace having been slow. He 
glanced back. The station bungalow was lost to view, and 
there was not a single human habitation visible in any direction. 
He seemed to be in the centre of some desert, where, though 
walking perpetually, he was doomed never to progress. The 
monotonous scenery remained unchanged with his advance- 
ment despite all his efforts, and he had the sensation of being 
bewitched. 

The thirst that had come over him from breathing the hot 
dusty air increased, and his eye wandered round continually in 
search of some welcome column of smoke, indicating the pre- 
sence of a wood fire made to cook an evening meal. Where 
there was a human habitation with occupants, there would be 
a well of water somewhere near. But his search was in vain. 

The sun was still an hour from its setting, its rays glowing 
fiercely and unrelentingly, when he descried a little knot of 
people tramping through the hot dust towardshim. He scanned 
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the party eagerly, hoping to recognize Rama Rajah. But as 
they drew near he saw that they were villagers, men, women, 
and children, with two or three gaunt pariah dogs. Want was 
written on their dejected countenances and their lean bodies ; 
and suffering showed its presence in their dispirited attitude. 
When he came up with them he stopped. 

“Ts there a tank or well within reach?” he asked. “I 
have walked far and am thirsty.” 

They all bore a burden of some kind, a bundle, or basket, 
or a pile of cooking vessels. ‘The oldest man of the party 
carried an earthen pot upon his head. Its dewy surface showed 
that it contained water and the evaporation that went on in 
the heat of the sun cooled the liquid to a refreshing degree. 
Jaganath’s eyes were irresistibly drawn to the chatty with 
unconscious desire written in them as he put his question. 
The bearer of the precious burden replied that there was no 
well between the temple in the jungle and the iron road. 

“ You are Shanars,” said Jaganath. 

“Ves, we are toddy-drawers, but there is no work for us 
now.” 

The old man lowered the pot and set it upon the ground 
to take advantage of the stoppage and ease himself of its 
weight. The water gurgled against the sides of the vessel with 
a pleasant liquid sound that maddened the thirsty traveller. 

‘‘ Where is your village?” he asked. 

Though he might not drink water from the chatty of a 
Shanar, he could draw for himself from the Shanar’s well. 
The other explained that it was far away on the other side of 
the temple. Why were they moving? Had the water of their 
well failed? No, there was still a little at the bottom which 
might, with care, have lasted until the rains came, if the sowcar 
(money-lender) had not :paid them his periodical visit to 
demand the interest upon the sum advanced for the last 
wedding. With the failure of the monsoon there was nothing 
wherewith to make payment, so he had driven off their half- 
starved buffaloes and goats and sold them at some distant 
village. Not content with this he had forcibly taken the silver 
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ornaments of the women—here the female members of the 
party began to weep—and there was nothing to be done in the 
face of poverty and starvation but to lock up their empty houses, 
as others had done before them, and “run away.” 

Jaganath asked where they were going. They said that 
they intended to beg for food at the station, and after resting 
they would follow the great road to the north, in the hope of 
reaching a district where the famine pressed less severely. 
They had been told that the rice harvest had been reaped near 
Madura. Yes, that was so, answered Jaganath. He gave 
them a few coppers which they received with grunts of satisfac- 
tion and again his eyes sought the tempting water-pot. 

The Shanar read his need in his face, but being of the 
lower caste he did not dare to offer a drink. The mere fact 
that the boon had not been craved indicated that the stranger 
was of a higher caste. The burning of his throat and mouth 
seemed increased by the sight of the water, but to accept a 
draught from the vessel of the lower caste was impossible. 
The thought of it was curiously abhorrent to the caste man— 
incomprehensibly so to a European. Jaganath believed im- 
plicitly that it would be pollution to touch the liquid with his 
lips, and he revolted from the thought of such a thing, as an 
Englishman would revolt at the thought of having to drink 
from a polluted drain. Jaganath’s common sense had not been 
fostered in a foreign country at the expense of his inherited 
instincts, His prejudice rose in full strength, and his dried lips 
uttered the fatal words, “Pass on your way,” as he resumed 
his march, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE FULFILMENT OF THE CURSE 


WHEN Jaganath met the forlorn little party of ruined Shanars, 
he calculated that he had accomplished half the distance to the 
temple. As they proceeded on their way he hesitated, and 
considered whether he should return to the railway where he 
would find food and drink, companionship and light, or whether 
he should press on through the coming darkness and persevere 
in his attempt to find his cousin. The thought of having to 
spend another twenty-four hours in disturbing anxiety at the 
station, haunted by his dream, determined the question. He 
decided to go forward even if it involved covering the whole 
distance on foot. At the temple he made sure of meeting 
Rama Rajah and of obtaining water. 

The west was beginning to glow with deep golden lights, 
and colour returned to the bleached landscape, purpling the 
long flat line against the orange sky. An occasional mimosa, 
bare of leaves, stood like a blackened skeleton by the wayside, 
silhouetted in the vivid sunset light ; or.a palmyra reared its 
small round head upon a rough column of a stem. The dead 
vegetation and sandy soil were touched with fairy gilding dealt 
out with lavish hand, and the ground became an auriferous 
expanse that might have dazzled the eyes of greed and 
covetousness. . 

Jaganath’s eyes swept the horizon again and again in 
search of the blue smoke of a villager’s fire, or for the dust of 
approaching cart-wheels, as the eyes of a stranded mariner scan 
the wide sea for a sail, The world around hin, for all its 
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splendour, was a desert, a drought-stricken waste from whose 
inimical climate bird, beast, and human-being had fled. 

The sun touched the horizon, a ball of molten metal 
floating in a sea of lambent flames, The purples deepened to 
a rich madder, and the great waterless world that encompassed 
him became a glorious pageant, beautiful and appalling in its 
wealth of colour. The crimson sphere sank with the rapidity 
of the tropical sunset, dipping in a perpendicular path with 
what seemed to Jaganath a jerking movement, like the minute 
hand of some big clock. It was a relief to be free from the 
burning rays that scorched to the very last. But the relief had 
its price. 

The Hindu is a timorous creature with a real fear of the 
supernatural, and Jaganath was a Hindu to his finger tips. In 
the gathering gloom indistinct shadows appeared to move 
where the whirlwinds had waltzed, and giant demons flung up 
long bony arms against the sky, or lifted shaggy heads above 
the plains, to stare at the bold human being, who dared to 
travel alone after sunset without a companion and without a 
light. 

Though the mirage had faded, the memory of it remained 
imprinted upon the retina of his eye. He thought he could 
see the faint gleam of water lying not so very far from the road. 
Once or twice he stopped short and peered into the twilight 
half believing in the vision. Then the tales of the wiles by 
which the demons drew on their victims to destruction came 
surging back upon his memory. He shuddered and turned his 
head aside from the tempting vision as he had turned from the 
mirage. On the highway he was sure of his path and of 
ultimately reaching his destination. But if he once forsook 
that metalled way and plunged into the trackless waste of open 
country on either side, he might wander throughout the night 
and possibly the whole of the next day in his endeavour to 
regain the road. 

Upon his arm was bound a small charm. It was placed 
there by his mother when he was a lad, and he recalled the 
warning words uttered by her lips as the silversmith welded the 
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wire bangle that held the talisman. She told him of the devils 
that were ever seeking to do mankind an ill turn. How they 
had little or no power during the day, but at night after the sun 
had gone down they wandered abroad full of evil design ; and 
woe betide the unfortunate creature who ventured out without 
some spell to safeguard him! He involuntarily felt for the 
precious little charm. It was there, and by its virtue he knew 
that he need not fear the moving shadows of the twilight. The 
devils might make the desert their playground, and draw 
alluring pictures to deceive the thirsty traveller, but they could 
not inveigle him into their power against his will. 

Nothing would have convinced Jaganath that his terror of 
the supernatural was groundless, and that every object that met 
his eye was natural and harmless; that a leafless tree and 
stunted palm were the giant demons of his imagination; that 
the blood beating in his strained eye-balls gave the landscape 
the fantastic effect of movement, and that the twilight reflected 
upon the bleached ground, aided by his intolerable thirst, 
suggested the water of the mirage. Had he caught sight of 
some half-starved jackal crossing his path, to him it would have 
been the restless spirit of some evil-doer, who in his lifetime 
had been wicked, had perhaps broken his caste-rules and held 
the holy ones in contempt. 

Although the sun had disappeared the heat remained. It 
cadiated from the plains as from plates of iron, and his sandals 
creaked noisily in their dryness as he planted his feet down 
with each plodding step. When he stopped to look at his 
watch he missed the regular sound and was uncomfortably 
conscious of the silence that reigned. It was seven o'clock, 
and he had been travelling four and a half hours. With the 
easy pace at which he had started and the stoppages he had 
made upon the road, he concluded that he had walked twelve 
miles at the very least. He was beginning to feel exhausted ; 
but his fatigue would not have troubled him if only he could 
have procured a drink of water. Food he could do without 
until the morning, but with his parched throat he knew that it 
would be impossible to rest or sleep whilst his suffering 
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continued. It drove him relentlessly forward, and he toiled on 
through the dust with feet like lead, increasing rather than 
decreasing his pace in his eagerness to reach his journey’s 
end. 

It was quite dark, the last red gleam of the sun having 
disappeared and the moon not yet risen. The road lay dimly 
pale before him with turning neither to the right nor to the left. 
The stars blazed upon the steely sky, the False Cross in the 
south heralding the rising of the more beautiful Southern Cross, 
which a little later would show itself recumbent upon the 
southern horizon. 

At the end of three-quarters of an hour he stopped once 
more to look for signs of the jungle in which the temple stood. 
He feared lest he should pass it by in the dimness of the 
starlight. There was a crackling in the tinderlike herbage of 
the roadside as the creaking of his sandals ceased, and some 
startled creature darted away into the friendly darkness. It 
was probably a harmless lizard, possibly a snake less innocuous 
to any one who ventured too near. To Jaganath’s superstitious 
mind it was nothing less than a lurking devil that had felt the 
effect of the charm. Again the silence of the night oppressed 
him. Usually the dark hours of the tropics are alive with the 
whisperings and flutterings of bat and moth and bird, but here 
the air was unmoved by beat of wing. Striking a match he 
looked at his watch, It was eight o’clock. Surely the temple 
could not be far off now. 

With fresh courage he continued his weary tramp. Pre- 
sently the line of the black horizon seemed to rise against the 
dark grey of the sky ; and what was that in the middle of it ? 
a group of palms? or was it the rounded head of the temple 
tower? Pressing on with reviving hope, the road led him close 
to a wood which he rightly surmised must be the jungle in 
which the temple was embosomed. His heart gave a sudden 
bound as he distinguished a tiny point of yellow light, shining 
from the goparum like the wakeful eye of the demon of the 
temple guarding his own chosen shrine. 

It was a difficult task to discover the footpath that threaded 
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the thorny grove. He searched up and down, occasionally 
lighting a match to examine the ground. He also hunted for 
signs of the cart which ought to be waiting in the road, and 
more than once he shouted to attract the attention of the lad. 
It was strange that there was no sign of him, no camp fire, no 
deeply breathing cattle lying by their yoke. He retraced his 
steps to the footpath by which the temple was approached, and 
another lighted match showed him the ashes of a fire close 
to it, and the marks of wheels. Again he gazed into the dark- 
ness hoping to see the arched cover of the cart breaking the 
sky line. Cursing his folly for not having brought a lantern 
nor a bottle of water, he turned his attention to the footpath. 
Whether the cart and its occupants had departed or not, his 
thirst must be quenched or he would die. Already his lips 
were bleeding, and his throat burned as though it had been 
blistered. 

Following up the path towards the temple, he frequently 
tore his skin against the spines of the blasted under-growth, in 
his haste to reach the well that he knew must be somewhere at 
the back of the building. 

At the end of about a hundred yards the rough bushes 
ceased, and he found himself in an open space surrounded on 
allsides by the thorn jungle. In the centre of this space stood 
the block of buildings surmounted by the squat temple tower. 
He did not attempt to enter the shrine itself, but felt his way 
carefully round to the back, striking the ground with his 
umbrella to drive away the snakes. 

The light of an oil lamp was reflected upon the wall of a 
dwelling enclosed byaverandah. Here was evidence at length 
of a man—the light in the tower was evidence only of the 
demon—and, filled with hope and joy, he shouted with all his 
strength. In answer to his call, the old pujari came hobbling 
out to ask who was the disturber of the night. He was 
accustomed to see occasional travellers who demanded water, 
and perhaps a little food, both of which he supplied at a profit 
to himself. 

“ Water ! a drink of water! Where is the well?” 
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The pujari pointed to a low wall close at hand just dis- 
cernible in the dim light. Jaganath did not wait for further 
permission, but feeling for the bucket he flung it into the black 
depths, and when the handle ceased revolving he wound it as 
if for dear life. The liquid that he drew was muddy and thick, 
and possessed of a strong brackish flavour. But it was 
unpolluted by the touch of the lower caste and therefore it 
was welcome and pure to the famished man. Unmindful of 
typhoidal dangers, and supremely ignorant of the existence of 
bacilli and animalcule, he imbibed deep draughts from his 
cupped hands. Again and again he drank, his thirst refusing 
at first to be quenched, and the old man shouted to hima 
quavering warning to restrain himself lest he should do himself 
some harm. 

Refreshed and satisfied Jaganath walked up to the pujari as 
he stood upon the verandah against the light. He was greeted 
by the words— 

‘“‘ Now you want food, I suppose? Who are you?” 

“TI am a Vellalan, and Iam seeking my cousin, the Assistant 
Collector of Madura.” 

‘‘T have not seen him,” he replied curtly. 

‘* Did you have no one here yesterday to do pujah, a young 
man and his wife praying for the blessing of the god upon her 
barrenness ?” 

“Ah! yah!” shouted the old man, nearly falling in his 
sudden agitation. ‘ They came; but how was I to know who 
they were? The Assistant Collector of Madura! Aiyoh; that 
I should see the evil days that have fallen on me! What had 
he done to rouse the wrath of the holy ones, and bring 
misfortune upon his head ?” 

“Tell me where they are. Where is the cart that carried 
them here, and should have brought them back this morning 
in time for the day train ?” 

“The cart with the lady left an hour before dawn this 
morning. Did you not meet it? Aiyoh! I am a poor 
old man, the servant of this temple. Never before have 
I been so treated by the holy ones, locked within my own 
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room during the whole night and only liberated as they 
started.” 

“No cart has arrived at the station with the Assistant 
Collector, nor have I seen one upon the road. After the 
day train had departed I started to walk, hoping to meet them. 
I could not have missed them. Where can they have gone?” 
cried Jaganath, thoroughly puzzled, and considerably perturbed. 

The old man gave way to extravagant expressions of grief. 
He wrung his hands, clasped his head, and slapped his hoary 
chest in his distress, pouring out a stream of self-pity which 
prevented him from hearing and answering any questions. At 
last Jaganath lost patience with him, and raising his voice, he 
shouted a command to be silent. In surprise, and some fear, 
the other ceased his wailing to stare at the stranger suspiciously. 
Was he going to be subjected to fresh violence ? 

“Listen, old father,” said Jaganath less violently, as he 
noted the impression he had created. ‘ Tell me, if you can, 
where your visitors have gone. Have they passed on to another 
temple ?” 

‘The holy one did not say that they were going to another 
temple. How do I know what the swami intended doing?” 

“The swami!” repeated Jaganath, puzzled. 

“ The guru who has taken the place of the old guru.” 

*‘Was he here?” inquired Jaganath, with a sudden throb 
of the heart. 

“He awaited their coming, bringing with him his disciple, 
a strange hakim and his assistant, But they all departed 
together, and I am left alone with their wicked deeds, Aiyoh! 
that such evil times should fall upon me in my old age !” 

Again he fell into maundering self-pity, until sharply checked 
by Jaganath. 

“ Did theyall leave together ?” he demanded, with undefined 
misgiving. 

‘The holy one and the lady occupied the cart; the other 
three walked.” 

“ And the Assistant Collector, was he in the cart with the 
swami and the lady?” 
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“ Aiyoh! there will be trouble indeed! The Assistant 
Collector! But how could a poor, weak, old man, locked in 
his own go-down, stand against the bad deeds of those three 
men?” 

“ Was he in the cart ?” repeated Jaganath, raising his voice 
in his endeavour to make his words penetrate the understanding 
of the pujari. 

‘* No, he was not able to travel.” ) 

‘‘Then where is he?” thundered Jaganath, losing his 
temper in his sharp anxiety. 

The old man began to whimper, and nothing but the fact 
that he was under the protection of the deity of the temple 
saved him from receiving a violent shaking from the hands of 
the incensed, and now thoroughly alarmed, Jaganath. 

‘Where is he? where is he?” he repeated, with increasing 
vehemence. 

The old man turned, too terrified to articulate, and pointed 
to an adjacent building. With a bound Jaganath was at the 
door. 

‘Brother! brother!” he called, but he listened in vain for 
a reply. 

He thrust open the door, and burst into the room which 
was illuminated by a single wall lamp, and then paused aghast 
at the sight that met his eyes. 

On the floor lay Rama Rajah, weakened by loss of blood, 
and dazed by shock, but alive and conscious. His eyes turned 
with an agonized expression to his cousin, and a hand was 
feebly lifted by way of greeting. The warm tints of his skin 
had turned to a sickly yellow, and there were crimson stains 
upon his clothing. The old man had followed, and stood 
weeping miserably in the door-way. 

“ What is it, brother ; what has happened ?” asked Jaganath, 
breathlessly. 

There was no reply, but the agonized eyes continued to 
rest upon those of the speaker. 

“Tell me, brother; what is the meaning of these stains? 
Has any one done you a hurt?” 
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Still there was no answer, and the crying of the old pujari 
became louder. Filled with a dreadful foreboding, Jaganath 
lifted the lamp down from the wall, and knelt beside the 
prostrate body of his cousin. He examined his chest, and 
passed a hand rapidly hither and thither in search of some 
wound but could find none. Still the eyes followed his every 
movement, and seemed striving to tell him something. What 
revelation was it that the stricken man desired to make? 
Holding the lamp so that the light fell directly upon the 
haggard face, he once more appealed to him to say what it was 
that had brought him to this dire condition. 

‘Speak, brother, speak, and say where you have been 
hurt, and what is the meaning of these stains |” 

Very slowly, very painfully the parched lips opened and 
his mouth was extended wider and yet wider. With terrified 
gaze Jaganath looked at the tragedy that was unfolded. He 
uttered a sharp cry, and had not the old man darted forward 
to catch the lamp, perhaps another catastrophe would have 
been added through fire. 

‘“‘ Brother ! brother!” cried Jaganath, in supreme horror, 
his countenance taking the hue of the face upon the floor. 
‘‘ The curse of the guru! It has come! Oh! my brother!” 

Bowing his head he broke into bitter tears, adding his 
weeping to that of the old man, whilst Rama Rajah lay dumb 
before them, smitten with a silence that was to bind him in its ~ 
inexorable fetters for his life. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A CRY FOR HELP 


A SWEET smell of growing vegetation went up from the watered 
earth under the warm rays of the afternoon sun. Dolores inhaled 
the fresh air with delight. Although deprived of the joy of 
sight, she shared with others the crowning blessing of life, good 
health. Her youthful blood stirred within her veins at the 
scent of budding flowers and at the sound of the songs of the 
birds. 

She was strolling with Miss Beauchamp upon the breezy 
Pulney Hills, following a footpath known as Coaker’s Walk at 
Kodaikanal. It was strange, with her infirmity, how she could 
enjoy the scenery. She had her own way of doing so, which 
needed the assistance of others, assistance readily given by the 
ladies with whom she was brought into contact. 

They seated themselves upon a lichen-covered boulder 
that lifted its hoary head out of a bed of bracken and offered 
a temporary resting-place. Dolores sought for Miss Beauchamp’s 
hand. 

“* Now let me see Perumal.” 

Miss Beauchamp’s fingers closed upon those of Dolores, 
lying over them with the forefinger extended. Carrying the 
small sensitive hand along she traced in outline the contour of 
the magnificent panorama spread out before them. 

“Over there to the left is Perumal, rising above the other 
mountains in a cone-shaped peak with asaddle-back, Through 
the clear air we can see the grass that clothes it to the very 
top. Here and there patches of wet grey rock crop up out of 
the turf. The grand old hill is putting on colour in the 
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afternoon light with a glorious extravagance. I think those 
emerald tints must be the young grass springing up after the 
rain.” 

“Yes! yes!” cried Dolores, eagerly. ‘I can smell the 
young grass growing all round me here.” 

“Tt is the bracken that we have trodden down in reaching 
our seat on this rock. Now we will leave Perumal, sitting like a 
queen among that mountainous mass, and go on to the plains.” 

‘What a curiously level line; it might be the sea,” 
observed Dolores, as she felt her hand moved to another 
point of the compass. 

‘From the foot of the hills the country spreads out like a 
map and it is chequered with avenues, patches of cultivation, 
palm topes, villages, and tanks. It lies under a glowing haze 
of heat.” 

“ But the rain has come to them as well as to us?” inquired 
Dolores. | 

“Ves; there are pools of water, like lakes, gleaming every- 
where and replenished tanks and the flooded paddy-fields. 
Now lower your hand. Just here is a patch of deeper blue. 
There are several towers rising like this.” She traced the 
outlines with her own and Dolores’ forefinger. 

‘Ves ! yes! I see them!” cried Dolores, with delight, 

“The western sun is touching them with light. They are 
the goparums of the Madura temple and the dark patch is 
Madura town itself. The air is so clear that I think more 
rain must be coming. Mr. Newent’s house ought to be just 
there, but of course it is too far off for us to be able to dis- 
tinguish it from the mass of buildings. On the other side of 
the town is Sobraon Rao’s house.” 

A little sigh escaped Dolores’ lips, and her hand dropped 
into her lap as her thoughts were diverted from breezy 
Kodaikanal to steamy Madura. Miss Beauchamp glanced at 
her, knowing what was in her mind, and said— 

‘“‘ Perhaps the evening post will bring something. We wrote 
very urgently in the last letter. I am afraid that Veerama is 
forbidden by her mother to write,” 
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“That is exactly what I have had in my mind. Yet Rama 
Rajah has not written either, and he is at liberty to do as he 
likes,” 

Miss Beauchamp endeavoured to bring Dolores’ mind back 
to the beauties of the scene. She took her hand again and 
continued to follow the outline, omitting nothing from the 
ferns at their feet to the pale moon floating in the sky above 
the plains. The sun sank amidst a tropical wealth of rose 
and purple and red-gold. It dipped behind the hills, and the 
vast fields of colour that it left faded all too quickly. 

“We must be going. ‘The air grows cold as soon as the 
sun sets,” 

** How does Perumal take the sun’s departure to-day ?” 

‘Tt is already touched with what the Swiss call ‘the death 
glow.’ All its tints have turned to an ashen grey.” 

“Poor Perumal! It is doomed to lie dead until the sun 
once more kisses its head. Yes; let us go home; dead things 
make me sad.” 

They had not far to go. The house which Mrs. Newent 
had engaged for the season, stood in its own compound, 
the ground rising in a little hillock behind it and falling away 
in front. The hillock behind rose from the footpath which 
led to the front door, and was a smooth grass-covered mound 
crowned with a fine blue-gum, Bordering the path were a 
few narrow flower-beds lavishly filled with fuchsias, geraniums, 
and begonias. On the other side of the mound was a hedge 
of wattle covered with myriads of soft yellow tassels. The 
roadway, which ran below the house, was divided from the front 
garden by a hedge of pink cluster-roses, broken here and 
there by heliotrope and plumbago bushes. As if jealous of 
the modest cluster-rose, the yellow Gloire de Dijon and Marshal 
Niel of the garden sprawled their long arms in noble con- 
descension over the fence and mingled their scent with that of 
the hedge-rose and the purple cherry-pie. 

It was the season of the lily. Vying with the snowy 
Madonna lily of the wild mountainside, the Brazilian lilies 
opened their scarlet petals and the Crinums their sweet white 
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cups; The Agapanthus lifted blue clusters of flowers above 
foliage that hung in graceful growth like the combed locks of 
a maiden, 

There was a seat beneath the tree, where Dolores and 
her friends sat when disinclined to wander further afield. 
Passers-by upon the road were unable to look across the 
hedge into the grounds; but Dolores could hear sometimes the 
chant of the bearers as they jogged along the last portion of 
their journey, passing on to the houses that were beyond, at an 
easy pace after the stiff climb on the ghat. : 

The house itself was a plain roomy bungalow that had 
been built by the American missionaries in the early days, 
when the grey squire lived, whose monument stands near 
Coaker’s Walk. The windows of the sitting-rooms looked 
out upon the garden with the rose hedge and the road below. 
The bed-rooms looked out on the other side towards the wattle 
hedge. The front door opened on this side. When Miss 
Beauchamp and her companion walked up the path they were 
greeted by Mrs. Newent, who stood in the entrance. 

“ The evening post has come, and there is a letter for you, 
Dolores. It is on the drawing-room table. I have heard 
from my husband.” 

She proceeded to give them the news as they strolled into 
the house together, and sought the bright wood fire in the 
drawing-room. Mr. Newent was going out into the district, 
and was looking forward to a month of camping with more 
pleasure than usual. ‘The rain had been general, and showers 
had fallen everywhere. The air was cooled, though the days 
were still hot. He had left the butler in charge of the house, 
and was taking the cook and the dressing-boy. The Assistant 
Collector, who had been acting for Rama Rajah, and was 
socially a pleasant young Englishman as well as a good officer, 
had been confirmed in the appointment, 

‘So we shall not have Rama Rajah back in Madura,” 
remarked Mrs. Newent. 

“TI hope, after what Sir William has promised, that he will 
be sent to Tinneyvelly,” said Dolores, 
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‘“‘ My husband says that Rama Rajah has applied for longer 
leave, and the three months’ privilege leave has been turned 
into furlough. He hears that Rama Rajah has been ill.” 

‘‘Dear me! What can have been the matter?” cried 
Dolores, in sudden anxiety. 

“Probably fever, and a desire to stay a little longer in 
Tinnevelly. At the end of his leave Rama Rajah may 
possibly get the coveted appointment. ‘Tell Miss Avon- 
dean,’ writes my husband, ‘that, though she may rejoice with 
Rama Rajah, I am still of the opinion that the appointment 
will be a mistake. His difficulties will be enhanced tenfold 
when he finds himself amongst his own caste people. He will 
be handicapped on all sides, and ready to put a bullet through 
his brain at the end of twelve months, if he has any conscience 
left.’ ” 

‘With his English education,” objected Dolores, ‘he 
ought to be strong enough to do his duty to Government. It 
should be easier with his own people round him than with 
strangers, as they would naturally sympathize with him.” 

‘A prophet is of no account in his own country, and a 
caste man is an unconsidered unit in the eyes of the heads of 
his caste. I am afraid, Dolores, that your kindness in using 
your influence with your old friend at headquarters, is a mis- 
take, and poor Rama Rajah will not find his new appointment 
a bed of roses.” 

‘‘T wish he would write and tell me how he is. I have 
never, even in England, been left so long without having news 
of some sort from him.” 

‘‘ Perhaps your letter contains the news you want.” 

Miss Beauchamp took up the missive, and broke the seal, 
saying— 

“ This ought to rejoice your heart, Loree. It is not from 
Rama Rajah but from Veerama.” 

Without further delay she began to read, “‘ Dear Miss 
Loree, I have been so much occupied with the festivities of 
my brother’s wedding, that I have had neither time nor 
opportunity to write.’ (The word opportunity is underlined.) 
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‘The wedding passed off satisfactorily in the month of May, 
our lucky month for marriages. I was able to take my part 
in the ceremony, which pleased my brother.’ ” 

“That means that Veerama went through the restitution 
of caste ceremonies,” said Mrs. Newent. ‘Poor child! It 
must have been an ordeal for her.” 

Miss Beauchamp continued. ‘ ‘For several weeks we have 
had parties, and have performed certain domestic ceremonies 
connected with the wedding, but they have now all come to 
an end, and the next event, to which my mother is looking 
forward, is my own wedding.’” 

“‘Go on! go on!” cried Dolores, breathlessly, as Miss 
Beauchamp paused. 

‘¢¢' The man she has chosen for me is of course a Shanar, 
a toddy-drawer from the South, who owns several acres of 
palmyras. He is forty years of age, and quite uneducated.’ 
Those last three words,” she said, “are crossed out, but I 
can read them clearly under the scratchings of the pen.” 

‘‘She must refuse any bridegroom who is uneducated,” 
exclaimed Dolores. ‘ Don’t you think so, Mrs, Newent?” 

‘“‘ A toddy-drawer certainly sounds unpromising, but that is 
the chief occupation of the caste. Her father has made quite 
a new departure with his tobacco trade and his educated 
children. I am afraid that if Veerama is to marry at all, she 
must accept a toddy-drawer of some kind. What else does 
she say ?” 

“¢ He is a widower, without wife and children, and he lives 
sixty miles south of Madura, and about ten miles from the 
railway. My mother is desirous of having the preliminary 
ceremonies performed soon, with Desika to act instead of my 
father, so that on my father’s return, the wedding may take 
place immediately. He has gone to Egypt, where he hopes 
to establish an agency at Cairo for Indian cigars. Desika 
has accompanied him as far as Bombay, where he is opening 
an office in connexion with the Egyptian agency. From there 
Desika is going to some of the Northern towns. My dear 
father does not return to Madura until the beginning of 
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September. My mother is pleased with her new daughter. 
Although barely thirteen she is clever in household affairs, 
and has given us a new recipe for green ginger chutney. 
Dear Miss Loree, it grieves me to think that I shall not have 
the pleasure of seeing you again. By the time you come 
from the Hills my husband will have taken me into his family. 
I will try to remember all that you have taught me. Your 
loving Veerama. P.S.—My mother, who has seen this, begs 
me to say, that the husband she has chosen for me, will not 
require me to work in the fields, nor tend cattle, nor assist in 
the toddy making. ed 

‘‘ Work in the fields, tend cattle, and help in the making of 
toddy !” repeated Dolores, with indignation, ‘TI should think 
not indeed !” 

There was silence born of consternation for several 
seconds. ‘Then Mrs, Newent observed— 

‘She says nothing to indicate her own attitude toward 
this marriage.” 

‘And there is no information as to the character of the 
prospective bridegroom except the two words ‘quite un. 
educated.’ They have been crossed out, showing plainly that 
the letter has been written under strict supervision,” remarked 
Miss Beauchamp, as she laid the note down upon the table. 

‘‘ May I see the letter?” asked Mrs. Newent. ‘* How well 
she writes,” she continued, examining the neat penmanship, 

‘*When was it posted ?” asked Dolores, 

“The date is—dear me! it is written very small, and— 
what an odd hieroglyphic! LV.PS., 2—6. What can it 
mean, Miss Beauchamp? LV. Little Veerama. PS. 
She paused, at a complete loss to find suitable words for the 
last two initials, 

She handed the letter back, and Miss Beauchamp read out 
again the four letters with the numbers without being able 
to suggest a clue to the mysterious cypher. Dolores leaned 
forward and spoke. 

“Read it again! yes! Now again more slowly. LV. 
LV. Fifty-five! PS, Psalm! The fifty-fifth Psalm! Can 
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it be? Quick, Miss Beauchamp, a Prayer-book! Veerama 
has something more to tell.” 

‘¢ But Veerama is not a Christian,” said Mrs. Newent. 

‘‘ Nevertheless she has a Prayer-book and knows it well, as 
she has often read aloud from it.” 

In another minute Miss Beauchamp had opened a Prayer- 
book and turned to the fifty-fifth Psalm. 

‘There is no twenty-sixth verse; it has only twenty-five 
verses,” 

‘‘ Read the second to the sixth.” 

‘‘*Take heed unto me, and hear me, how I mourn in my 
prayer, and am vexed. ‘The enemy crieth so, and the ungodly 
cometh on so fast, for they are minded to do me some mis- 
chief; so maliciously are they set against me. My heart is 
disquieted within me, and the fear of death is fallen upon me. 
Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and a horrible 
dread hath overwhelmed me. And I said, O that I had 
wings like a dove! for then would I flee away, and be at rest.’” 

‘Oh! Veerama! my poor darling! that is a cry from 
your heart! What are they doing? They are killing you in 
the absence of your father. Mrs. Newent, I must start at once 
for Madura !” 

Dolores rose at once, erect and determined, whilst her 
hostess gazed at Miss Beauchamp in perplexity. 

‘It is impossible to leave Kodaikanal without sending for 
bearers, and arranging beforehand for the transit to the station,” 
replied Mrs, Newent. 

‘Sit down, Loree, and let us consider how best we may 
help the girl. After your experience with Rama Rajah’s family 
you must admit that the zenana cannot be invaded at our 
will,” counselled Miss Beauchamp. 

‘‘ But there is no time to be lost,” cried Dolores, in distress. 
‘‘She says that her father is away and that her mother is 
pushing on the marriage. How can we help her but by going 
there and carrying her off by force ?” 

‘‘That is impossible,” declared Mrs. Newent, firmly and 
decisively, ‘The mere suspicion of such a high-handed 
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proceeding would close the doors of the zenana against us for 
ever. Veerama would be spirited away and lost to us alto- 
gether.” She took up the letter and read it again, bringing 
her cool judgment to bear upon the matter. ‘“ Yes; I think 
that there is no doubt that the supposed date is a reference to 
the Psalm. It was clever of her to think of it, and the child 
must be in desperate need to have risked its discovery. I 
doubt if her brother would have let it pass; but the Hindu 
clerk, to whom the mother probably took the letter to have a 
translation made, had, fortunately for Veerama, no knowledge 
of the Psalms.” 

“We must do something to help her,” cried Dolores, her 
hands clasped tightly in her effort at self-control. 

“Certainly we must,” replied Mrs. Newent, soothingly. 
“‘ Now, let us see what she says, and if there is any indication 
of what she wants us to do. Give me the Prayer-book, please, 
Miss Beauchamp. ‘ Take heed unto me.’ Take heed—Yes; 
indeed we must, or we shall land her as well as ourselves in 
trouble. ‘They are minded to do me some mischief.’ I am 
afraid that means persecution in the absence of her father and 
brother, and she herself is frightened. They are breaking her 
spirit, as many and many a gentle Hindu maiden’s spirit has 
been broken before.” 

“In her trouble she wants wings with which she may get 
away. This means that she is ready, I imagine, to take some 
action herself if only we can supply her with them. The 
wings of the present day are not made with feathers; they are 
railway carriages and bullock-coaches.” 

‘‘ What other books does she possess besides the Prayer- 
book ?” asked Miss Beauchamp. 

‘‘ She has Shakespeare, Spenser, and Tennyson,” answered 
Dolores, who was beginning to feel more hopeful. 

That evening the three ladies of Mayflower House sat up 
later than usual over the wood fire that burned brightly upon 
the open hearth. 

Perumal put on his rain cap and the moon was hidden by 
rolling clouds which were rent by streams of pale blue 
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electricity. With the shattering bursts of thunder the rain 
descended upon the hillsides. The Pambar river whitened 
with foam, as it roared down the beautiful valley at the foot of 
Levinge’s sholah, and hurled itself over the edge of rock below 
Eagle’s cliff in its wondrous leap to the plains. The pink 
balsams and delicate ferns drooped and nodded under the 
deluge. The great white Madonna lilies, growing wild over 
the face of the hills, bent their strong heads to the tropical 
rain, secure in their faith that to-morrow’s sun would rise clear 
and bright to kiss them warmly, and ask for their homage of 
sweet odour and spotless beauty. 

Dolores’ faith and courage returned, but her mind was 
too full of hopes and fears to give thought to the blue light- 
ning, the silver sheets of rain, the foaming river, and the 
peerless flower of the Madonna, 


CHAPTER XXV 
TIE WAYS OF THE ZENANA 


Ir was true. The blessed rain had come at last, and the air 
was filled with the sound of the hiss and roar as it fell with 
tropical fury. Not only did man rejoice; but the beasts, 
patient in their sufferings, looked up gratefully as the drops 
beat upon them. The ugly cracks in the baked ground 
closed ; the rustling dead leaves were beaten into the soil, a 
feast for the worms awakening from their torpidity ; and the 
suffocating parching dust was laid. Everywhere green blade 
and leaf pushed their way up through the soft, warm mud, 
spreading a carpet of luminous verdure over the face of the 
earth. It was one of nature’s most marvellous transformation 
scenes and was produced with magical rapidity. The birds 
sang in the drenched, glistening foliage; butterflies hovered 
over the swelling buds in the intervals of fierce sunlight; 
cicalas chanted a deafening chorus, whilst the emaciated 
cattle and goats lifted their heads and drew in deep breaths 
of the warm life-giving air, the dread of death no longer before 
their eyes. 

Within the walls of Sobraon Rao’s house little notice was 
taken of the sun and the rain. The big mistress had other 
matters to think about. The marriage of her son had been 
satisfactory. It only needed the marriage of her daughter to 
complete her satisfaction ; and this she determined to compass 
in spite of Veerama’s reluctance and Sobraon’s sympathy with 
his daughter. 

There was, however, no more personal violence. Much as 
the older lady desired to have recourse to methods which had 
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never failed in her young days to bring stubborn wills under 
subjection, she refrained; knowing that her husband would 
not permit it, and that her end would be defeated rather than 
promoted by any attempt of the kind. So there was no tying 
up by the thumbs and suspending from a hook; no trussing of 
the limbs with cords that galled the tender delicate flesh; no 
branding with a fire-stick, no dusting of red pepper into. the 
wounds, or into the sensitive eyes. 

But though these methods and many others of a like 
nature were prohibited, she was not at the end of her 
resources. There were ways, less rapid in their effect but 
none the less sure in the end. The first process was starva- 
tion. There was plenty of food on Veerama’s plate, but the 
red pepper had been so freely sprinkled in its preparation that 
it was agony to eat it. Then there were the daily tasks. The 
assistance claimed in the kitchen, now that her caste had 
been restored, consisted, by the tacit consent of all the women 
of that department, of the grinding of curry-stuff and pound- 
ing of rice. Accustomed to the occupations of an English 
lady—the use of the needle and the pen, the reading of books 
and magazines, Veerama was unfitted to wield the heavy rice 
pounder and to turn the stone curry-mill. Her limbs ached 
and her muscles throbbed with pain; her eyes became 
bloodshot in the smoke-laden air of the kitchen. 

Worse than her physical labours and discomforts was the 
lashing of the women’s tongues. Following the cue given by 
the big mistress, every female in the establishment, from the 
old aunt at the head of the kitchen-women, down to the 
little daughter of a dependent cousin playing about the back 
verandah of the women’s quarters, nagged and jeered at 
Veerama, holding her English education and her friends up 
to scorn, and accusing her of pride and disloyalty to her caste, 
her nation and her family. In coarse terms the older women 
described what she ought to desire in a husband, and inquired 
what she expected. Their words were echoed with astounding 
precocity by the younger members of the family, whose minds 
at that age ought to have been a blank page on such subjects, 
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Amongst the Hindus there is no reserve before children. 
They see no reason why reticence should be observed. Con- 
sequently, it has been said that there are no children to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of the continent ; 
and that as soon as the little ones can comprehend their 
mother-tongue they are in that respect men and women who 
have nothing more to learn. 

Through the careful teaching and the pure moral atmo- 
sphere in which she had lived with Dolores, the premature 
knowledge of Veerama’s childhood had become dormant. 
Her mind had been cleansed and purified with intellectual 
pursuits. The freedom of speech throughout the house- 
hold jarred horribly upon her modesty. When a small 
maiden of seven or eight years old trotted up to her, as she 
sat at the curry-mill in the kitchen, and demanded in coarse, 
plain language what she was afraid of, and why she did not 
like to become a wife and mother, she shrank with a visible 
shudder which roused a chorus of loud laughter: and the 
child was applauded for its impertinent sally. Through all 
this persecution the preparations for the betrothal proceeded, 
indicating every hour of the day the inexorable fate that 
awaited her. Gradually her spirit sank, being crushed as 
surely as the rice beneath the iron-shod pestle which her 
aching arms lifted so wearily. 

One morning she stood a moment to rest, the women of 
the kitchen taking the opportunity to pour upon her their 
coarse chaff, until she was driven in self-defence to resume 
the noisy pounding. Her mother entered as she lifted the 
pounder and announced that there was a letter for her. She 
ordered one of the other inmates of the kitchen to finish the 
pounding, and directed Veerama to come and read the 
letter. 

She followed her mother into the sitting-room of the 
zenana with a beating heart. This was the reply to the letter 
she had written under her mother’s supervision, announcing 
her approaching betrothal—the only letter of the many she 
had indited to her friend that had reached the post. The 
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rest had been destroyed by her mother’s orders, some openly 
and some secretly. : 

The sitting-room abounded in mats and cushions for the 
use of the ladies who occupied it when their household duties 
were ended, One corner near the window contained a little 
table, an easy-chair, and a book-shelf placed there for 
Veerama’s use by her father, and often the objects of scornful 
remarks when she made use of her European luxuries. 

‘‘Sit down, child, and read me what the lady says,” said 
her mother, not unkindly, as she settled herself upon a 
cushion. | 

‘Veerama dropped wearily into her chair and broke open 
the envelope. 

“Well?” ejaculated the lady, with impatience. ‘‘ What is 
the news?” 

‘Miss Loree is in good health and likes being on the 
hills.” 

‘““What does she say? Tell me her words. You under- 
stand them but I don’t. Read out the letter as if she had 
written it in our language.” 

Veerama ran her eye hastily through the pages. Had 
Miss Loree betrayed her ? 

“ Quick, child, read on. Is anything the matter?” 

‘“‘¢ Dear Veerama, we were pleased to have your letter wader 
the date you mentioned. So you have found a husband at last ! 
We wish you every joy and hope that you will prove a good 
wife. After all, you are only following in the footsteps of 
your own mother, who has been a good wife to your father,’ ” 

‘‘Hah! That lady has some sense. It is a pity, child, 
that she has not given you some of it. Doubtless, poor 
thing, she would like: to marry herself; but who would take 
one who was blind? Go on.” 

‘¢¢T am sorry that we shall not see you again. It is doubt- 
ful if I return to Madura at all. I am so charmed with this 
place that I may remain here after Mrs, Newent leaves. I 
hope that you will not give up all your English reading now 
that you are going to be married. You were well taught in 
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England, and half an hour a day will help you to remember 
the language.’ ” 

“The lady talks like a schoolmaster! What do women 
want with English? Go on and don’t miss a single word.” 

Her mother’s shrewd eye dwelt upon her with a shadow of 
passing suspicion as she continued— 

“¢ You cannot do better than study Shakespeare. You have > 
acopy. Read the Merchant of Venice again. It is interesting 
and may be read many times with profit as well as amusement.’ ” 

“Ts it one of their sacred books ?” 

“ No, mother. It is poetry and history.” 

‘That iswell, The guru says that the gods frown upon 
those who study the sacred books of other religions. Continue.” 

**¢ Jessica’s career is especially interesting——’ ” 

“Who is she?” 

*‘ One of the people in the book.” 

‘*Bah | how she chatters about books! What else is 
there ?” 

“We are interested to hear of your father’s journey to Egypt. 
An agency there and at Bombay will double his wealth. He 
will be the richest Shanar in India.’ ” 

‘“‘ He is that already,” commented the merchant’s wife, with 
gratification and increasing good-humour. She had anticipated 
nothing less than outspoken antagonism in reply to the 
announcement of the projected marriage ; and she was agree- 
ably surprised and pleased at the manner in which the news 
had been accepted and the good advice given. The compli- 
ment to herself had not missed its mark. Veerama went on 
with the letter. 

‘‘¢ Mrs. Newent and Miss Beauchamp are well, and we all 
enjoy the cool air of the hills. But since the rains have come 
I have felt the cold. I should be very grateful to you, if you 
would drive to the Collector's house one morning, as soon as 
your mother can spare you, and get out of my travelling-trunk 
a fur-lined coat. I left it behind, thinking that it would be 
too warm for the hills; but I made a mistake. It is in a card- 
board box. The butler will give you some paper and string. 
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Please tie it securely and address it. On your way back call 
at the post-office, and send it off at once so that there may be 
no delay. I shall be very grateful if you will, with your 
mother’s permission, do me this favour.’” 

‘¢ H’m, why can’t the Collector do it or the butler?” asked 
her mother. 

“ Here is the reason; Miss Loree says—‘I am sorry to 
trouble you, but Mr. Newent is away in the district, and I do 
not like the thought of the butler turning the contents of my 
box over with his clumsy fingers. What would you like fora 
wedding present? A piece of jewelry? Consult your mother. 
It must be something handsome to show how much I love my 
dear pupil. With love and best wishes for your happiness, and 
every hope that you will be a happy wife, like your mother, I 
remain your loving friend, Dolores Avondean. P.S.—The 
butler will give you the key of the box; I have written him 
my instructions, Return it to him when you have taken out 
the coat,’ ” 

‘‘A handsome piece of jewelry! Ah! well! What would 
be the use of being friendly with the cow if one got no milk ? 
It shall be an English-cut diamond which your father shall 
have set as an earring.” 

“When shall I go and get out the coat? Miss Loree 
always felt the cold and loved her warm fur.” 

‘The coat? We will see about it. But I cannot let you 
go alone,” 

“I can manage quite well, I have often been alone to the 
Collector’s house,” objected Veerama, with an eagerness she 
‘tried ‘in vain to subdue. 

“That may be; but you will not doso again. I may come 
with you myself or send my brothers widow. She will carry 
the parcel into the post-office, and send it off whilst you 
remain in the carriage.” Then, seeing that her daughter was 
not satisfied, she continued, “ You will not go alone, child. 
All that is at an end; and there will soon be a mother-in-law 
who will watch you like a cat watches a mouse, and give you 
less liberty than you have here.” 
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‘“‘ My future husband’s mother is dead.” 

“There is his aunt, which means the same thing. Now I 
must be off. You may sit here and read your books—a fine 
waste of time which my mother would never have allowed. 
Give me the letter.” 

‘*T have read it all, every word.” 

‘May be, but I will take it to the clerk in the office and 
see if he makes the same sense of it as you do.” 

Veerama delivered up the letter, and as her mother bustled 
from the room, she took down her cherished Shakespeare and 
turned to the Merchant of Venice. 

The clerk satisfied the lady that the contents of the missive 
had been faithfully translated in full. She questioned him 
concerning Shakespeare and the Merchant of Venice. He had 
not kept up his English reading, and his knowledge of the 
great author was not as clear as when he left school In con- 
sequence his pronouncement was the more sure, and his 
mistakes the more egregious. Mr. Shakespeare, Esquire, he 
explained, was a great English writer, who had many friends. 
Some were kings and princes, some merchants and murderers, 
The Merchant of Venice was one of the acquaintances of Mr. 
Shakespeare, a low person of Jew extraction, who tried to sell 
his daughter, Jessica, for a pound of human flesh. But she 
appeared in Court, and proved that it was against Government 
order to barter and traffic in human flesh. Having vanquished 
her father and frustrated his wicked designs, she married the 
man chosen by her mother, the princely possessor of three 
valuable caskets of jewels and three shiploads of valuable 
cargoes, and so she became a loving and dutiful wife. It was 
a tale that would do any daughter good to read, he said; and 
Veerama’s mother went back to the women’s quarters with her 
mind at rest. 

The following day she drove to the house of Mr. Newent 
with the intention of doing the commission begged for in the 
letter; but the butler was firm in his refusal to give the key of 
the box to any one but the lady mentioned in the instruc- 
tions received by him. Veerama’s mother returned home 
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disappointed, and refused to give her daughter permission to 
go. Two days later a second letter arrived, this time from 
Miss Beauchamp repeating the request. 

“Write and say that you will send the garment she wants 
in two days’ time,” said her mother at last. “It will not do to 
anger her or she will withdraw her promise concerning the 
jewel. Also write to your father; you have his address.” 

“Yes; Poste restante, Cairo.” 

“Tell him that the head clerk has despatched the samples 
he desires ; and that your brother has written to say that he is 
going on to Delhi, Lahore, and so to Calcutta, as he hears 
there are more openings for agencies.” 

‘‘ What is my brother’s address ?” 

‘‘There is none, He tells the clerk that all his letters are 
to be sent to Bombay to await his return there.” 

‘He will be away some time. What does my little sister 
say to that?” 

‘She is gentle and submissive, and makes no complaint. 
It is he who will feel the separation. But they had five weeks 
together, and your brother promised your father that he would 
attend to the business as soon as the wedding festivities were 
over. If there is much delay I shall send his wife up to 
Bombay under my sister’s charge.” 

“Perhaps you will go yourself, mother. The change 
would be pleasant.” 

‘‘Not until I have seen you married, my daughter,” 
rejoined the elder woman, sharply, as she departed on one of 
the many domestic errands that filled her life. 

Veerama looked out of the window at the scarlet trusses of 
the flamboyant poinciana that shone with a dazzling glory of 
colour against the intense blue of the sky. The light was 
reflected in her own dark eyes, and her lips curved into a 
smile that rarely now lightened up her face. Then she caught 
her breath in a little sigh as she whispered to herself— 

‘Ah! but I have no Lorenzo to help me!” 

By which it will be seen that she had found time to study 
the interesting career of Jessica. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
POSTING A PARCEL 


Ir was strange to Veerama to be standing once more in the 
wide palm-decked verandah of the Collector’s house. To all 
appearances it was the same, yet there was a subtle difference 
owing to the fact that the rooms were empty, and the gentle 
ladies whom she loved were gone. 

The butler, clothed in white, stood in the entrance, and a 
belted peon rose to his feet as the carriage drew up. In the 
garden, the gardeners were busy with the picottah, drawing the 
evening supply for watering, to the chant that their forefathers 
sang from time immemorial. Upon the warm slates of the 
roof the crows cawed and croaked. The squirrels ran, shriek- 
ing, with tales erect, along the parapet. The sparrows chirruped 
and pecked among the pot-plants ; and along the smooth, gravel 
paths between the garden beds, the hoopoe with tawny gleam- 
ing plumage pursued the incautious ant. 

Veerama stepped out of the carriage, her white muslin 
saree draped in soft folds round her figure. She was followed 
closely by the relative into whose charge she had been given 
with many injunctions to observe her every action. As they 
mounted the steps the butler advanced with a deferential 
salaam, as was only due from a Pariah to ladies of a higher 
caste. 

**T have been asked to take something out of Miss Avon- 
dean’s trunk.” 

** A fur-lined coat, lady. She has ordered me to hand you 
the key, which is to be given back on your departure.” 

He presented the key with both hands, and the aunt was 
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gratified to note the respect which he showed. As she took it 
Veerama asked for paper, string, and a label. They were 
ready upstairs in the room formerly occupied by Miss Avon- 
dean. She moved towards the staircase. Her relative followed ; 
but the butler interposed. 

‘I have orders only for one lady to go to the room. Has 
any other order been received ?” he asked. 

There was nothing to be done but to submit, and Veerama 
mounted the stairs alone, with quick, eager steps. At the 
butler’s suggestion her chaperone seated herself upon some 
silken cushions, which he brought with polite attention from 
the drawing-room. 

The syce squatted down under the horse’s nose; and the 
coachman, after waiting a few minutes to see if the young 
mistress were returning immediately, climbed down from the 
box of the carriage, and went off to the stables to have a chat 
with the Collector’s coachman, who, in his master’s absence, 
had more time on his hands than he knew what to do with. 

A quarter of an hour passed and there was no sign of 
Veerama. The aunt arose from her comfortable seat where 
she had well-nigh fallen asleep and called to the butler. He 
came, and she inquired where the lady was. He replied that 
she was still busy tying up the parcel. 

‘Go and tell her that we shall lose the midday post if she 
does not hurry.” 

A few minutes later Veerama appeared with the butler who 
carried a parcel which he arranged inside the brougham. 

‘“‘T found the coat at the bottom of the box, and I had to 
repack everything,” explained Veerama. “Then I hada hunt 
for white paper to put inside the box. The butler had only 
provided brown for the outside wrapper. Now it is all ready. 
Here is the key, butler. We must drive to the post-office on 
our way home.” 

She began to descend the steps towards the carriage when 
her aunt stopped her. 

‘“‘ How are we to pay for the postage of the parcel? Ihave 
no money; have you any ?” 
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‘*My mother gave me none.” 

Veerama glanced from her aunt to the butler, who pulled 
a small bag out of his belt and waited for orders. 

‘Give me two rupees, It will be sufficient.” 

He handed her the sum, and she passed it on to her aunt, 
remarking that as she was to post the parcel she had better 
take the money at once. Bidding the butler enter the sum in 
the house-account, Veerama stepped quickly into the carriage, 
and they drove away to the post-office. 

It was situated in the town, and at its entrance there was 
the usual little crowd of people coming and going through its 
doors. One touch makes nature kin, and no touch can be 
more effectual in that respect than the modern invention of 
the post-office. Men and women throughout the civilized 
world gather at the post-office to buy stamps, to post letters, to 
send off parcels, to despatch messages by the far-reaching wire, 
to cash money-orders, and to ask a hundred relevant and 
irrelevant questions of officials, who take their time to reply. 

Into a little crowd of people, requiring something or other 
at the hands of the clerks behind the wire-netting, pushed the 
older lady, bearing the parcel and the tworupees, According 
to the rules that govern postal affairs in India, she had to sign 
or affix her mark to a paper as well as to pay the postage and 
to receive a receipt, all of which took time, The syce and 
coachman were aware that the business would not be trans- 
acted ina hurry. They therefore settled down once more to 
a certain ten minutes of ease, the syce just beneath the horse’s 
nose and the coachman on the box. 

The roadway was thronged with carts and jutkas with 
occasionally a bullock-coach or a brougham. In spite of 
recent rains the dust flew in the midday sun in soft clouds of 
gold. By the side of the street flowed a constant stream of 
humanity, not so dense as to jostle each other, but never ceas- 
ing in its coming and going. There were coolies, naked except 
for the loin-cloth, peons coated and belted, women draped in 
bright-coloured cloths going out into the country to cut grass 
or to carry food to their husbands, There were clerks and 
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schoolboys intent on the midday meal, beggars and travellers, 
Eurasian men in white coats and trousers, Eurasian women in 
skirts and the enveloping shawls worn over the head in Portu- 
guese fashion. 

Neither the syce nor the coachman took any notice of the 
passing crowd. ‘They were engaged in an absorbing discussion 
concerning a sick relative of the Collectors coachman, whose 
symptoms pointed to nothing less than the possession of a 
devil, There was to be a great driving-out ceremony, when 
the patient was to be beaten within an inch of his life, and the 
devil would be so much disgusted at the pain inflicted upon 
him that he would quit his uncomfortable quarters without 
further ado. The symptoms were wonderful, unlike any that 
had hitherto been exhibited. The narration of them in minute 
detail held the two men absorbed until the lady returned. 

At the sight of her the syce rose at once and ran to the 
carriage door, flinging it open for her to step in without any 
delay. But as she put her foot upon the step to enter a cry of 
dismay escaped her lips. 

‘‘ Where is the young mistress ?” she gasped. 

‘‘ In there, lady,” replied the syce, without looking into the 
vehicle. 

‘She is gone ! What have you done with her, you fool?” 

The coachman leaned over, at the imminent risk of falling 
off his seat, in his astonishment ; whilst a little crowd began 
to gather in a semicircle round the carriage. 

“Tsn’t the young lady there?” he asked, in blank surprise. 

‘JT tell you she is gone. She must have followed me into 
the post-office.” 

The distracted woman turned back into the building, whilst 
the syce shook the cushions and hunted in all the cranies, as 
though Veerama had been a rupee instead of a maid of solid 
flesh and blood. 

‘‘The young missie was there a few seconds back,” said the 
coachman to the syce, “I saw her myself,” which was the 
particular lie he intended the other to support him in. 

The aunt returned after a fruitless search and questioned 
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the two men closely. They vowed that they had seen her 
there up to the moment when the other lady had taken off 
their attention by appearing in the doorway. The crowd 
pressed upon the distraught woman, offering her a number of 
solutions to the mystery. A peon had seen the lost girl walk- 
ing away from the carriage. A grass-cutter had seen her riding 
In another carriage towards the big temple. A prosperous- 
looking chatty leaned out of a jutka on the other side of the 
brougham, and asserted in a strident voice that the lady must 
be mistaken, and that there never was a girl in the brougham at 
all. The traffic in the road stopped, and the dust of many 
restless feet rose thicker and thicker. At last the coachman 
had an inspiration. She had returned to the Collector’s house 
and they would find her there. He begged the lady to get in 
as quickly as possible, which she gladly did, as much to be free 
from the pressure of the ever-increasing crowd as to depart on 
the search. 

With slashings of the whip, and much rearing on the part 
of the impeded horse, they jerked, and swerved, and zig-zagged 
a way out of the crowd without any serious collisions, although 
the varnish was chipped off in more than one place, and a 
strap was broken. At a hand-gallop they raced back to the 
Collector’s house, and were met in the verandah by the imper- 
turbable butler. He heard the tale of the mysterious dis- 
appearance with stolid equanimity to the end, and then solemnly 
assured them that she was not there. The aunt demanded 
that a search should be made through the house, which was 
willingly granted. He begged her to look for herself where 
she would, and led the way upstairs. The numerous inhabi- 
tants of all the stables and go-downs in the vicinity assembled 
round the coachman to hear the tale, which, however, merged 
into the more exciting story of the possessed patient who was 
to have the devil cast out of him. The Aunt insisted on having 
the trunk opened, and she hunted high and low throughout 
the house, assisted by every servant that had been left in the 
place. 

But the search was unavailing; tired out and terrified at 
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the thought of facing Sobraon Rao’s wife without her charge, 
the poor lady began tocry. They all respectfully waited till the 
storm of her tears was abated, and then the butler suggested 
that perhaps Missie had become weary of waiting so long at 
the post-office and had gone home on foot. That was what 
English Missies did nowadays. They never waited for any 
one, but went where they listed without any companion. 

The suggestion brought consolation ; but it was too good to 
be true, and she refused at first to give it credit. Presently the 
butler pointed out the fact that the lady had no money, no 
food and no carriage. How could she go far away under 
such circumstances? ‘Then he questioned the coachman and 
syce with the air of authority that the servant of the English- 
man instinctively assumes towards stable folk. They repeated 
their story of having seen her sitting in the carriage up to the 
moment of the return of the elder lady, a tale which, by con- 
stant repetitions, they both firmly believed themselves by this 
time. The butler reserved his opinion as to the truth of the 
statement, and repeated his suggestion that the Missie had 
walked home like an English Missie, and he recommended 
them to drive there. 

It seemed the only thing to be done, and once more the 
coachman lashed the horse into furious speed and swung the 
carriage home, narrowly shaving corners, and marvellously 
escaping collisions. He pulled up in a cloud of dust, worthy 
of the occasion, with a rattle of harness that brought several 
members of the family to the door. 

The story of Veerama’s disappearance was poured forth in 
disjointed fragments by all three, with frequent demands as to 
whether she had been seen. No; she had not arrived at the 
house. A search was made, but it was unsuccessful ; nobody 
had cast eyes upon her since she drove away with the aunt. 
Reproachful looks rested upon that unhappy lady who gave 
herself over to grief and despair. 

The household gathered round the big mistress in blank 
wonderment. The cooking pots seethed upon the kitchen 
fires unattended ; the fowls walked in unchecked and helped 
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themselves from the heap of rice that was in process of 
cleansing ; the crows dipped their beaks into the creamy-white 
ghee, and the sparrows pecked ruinously at the rice-cakes. 
No one could think of anything but the missing daughter of 
the house. Where could she have gone? No money, no 
food, no clothes but those she stood up in, and no conveyance 
of any kind! It was impossible that she could have gone far. 

How the whisper arose no one knew, or who first gave 
utterance to the terrible thought, but ten minutes later, when 
every conjecture, had been set aside as impracticable, the terrible 
words burst from their lips— 

‘¢ She has thrown herself down the well!” 

All eyes were focussed upon the big mistress as the 
appalling belief strengthened, and there was an ominous 
silence which was broken by a piercing shriek from the dis- 
tracted mother, who loved her daughter in herown way. They 
led her to her room where she abandoned herself to her sorrow, 
beating her head upon her cushions with loud lamentations, 
This was what came of sending her daughter to England! 
Never, never would she consent again to any member of the 
family going to England! No, not if Desika had fifty children 
should a single one of them cross the sea with her consent to 
that far-away country, where they taught that right was wrong, 
and wrong was right, where there was no caste, where sons and 
daughters governed their parents, and where a refractory child 
could neither be beaten, nor burned, nor tied up, nor peppered, 
nor starved, nor temporarily crucified ! 

Not very far from Madura is the station of Ammayana- 
yakanur, It is here that the visitors to the beautiful Pulney 
Hills of South India leave the train and take the bullock transit 
to the foot of the ghat. When the season comes for the 
migration to cooler climes the quiet little station is the scene 
of unusual bustle. Servants in charge of piles of luggage 
scurry backwards and forwards between the station and the 
dak bungalow close at hand. The harsh voices of the bullock- 
drivers, and the deep sighing of the patient beasts fill the air. 
They are echoed by the crows and monkeys in the avenue of 
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trees that shade the road, as the creatures await eagerly the 
leavings of man and beast after the evening meal. 

On this occasion there were no languid mothers with thin 
pale-faced children descending from the train. The only 
person to alight was a shawled Eurasian, carrying her personal 
effects in a bundle. She delivered up her second-class ticket, 
and inquired of the ticket collector if any conveyance was 
waiting for Miss Avondean’s maid. Yes, a bullock transit had 
arrived ; the station-master had received instructions two or 
three days ago to see that the maid in question was duly sent 
on to the foot of the hills, where bearers had been ordered to 
carry her up the ghat. The clerk glanced at her with a 
contemptuous look, and took his time in imparting the informa- 
tion of her arrival to his superior. That individual presently 
appeared, portly and pretentious, in uniform that was spic and 
span, He spoke to her in English with a strong accent. 

“ Are you the lady’s maid expected by Miss Avondean? 
Where is your chit?” 

She showed a sheet of paper on which was written—* Please 
pass on bearer, Isabella Rosario, my maid. Dolores Avondean, 
Mayflower House, Kodaikanal.” 

“ Yes, that is the same hand. The lady has written to 
me, asking me to see that you have food. Go to the Dak 
bungalow and you will find a curry prepared. The charge is 
a rupee; have you gotthe money? Good ; then you will pay 
the bungalow servant and charge it in your travelling expense 
which the lady must refund. At seven o'clock you will start. 
If the transit is not ready, send the bungalow servant over to 
the station to inform me. That is all; you can go.” 

He watched her cross over to the bungalow, and then turned 
to the ticket clerk, a man of his own caste— 

‘¢ How these English ladies are imposed upon in their 
kindness of heart! That woman calls herselfa Eurasian maid, 
and gives herself the airs of a European. She keeps the transit 
waiting here at her mistress’s expense for two days. Hallo! 
what are they wiring about in the office? Anything wrong 
with the line ?’ 
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At the ting of the bell of the receiver the clerk hurried to 
the office ; the station-master followed him. 

“The Police Inspector at Madura wants to know ifa native 
lady got off the train that has just gone through, a young lady 
in a white muslin saree, and wearing a good deal of jewelry, 
heavy silver anklets, and toe-rings.” 

“Tell them that we have no one here answering that 
description. ‘The only female to alight was a Eurasian servant 
who has been expected for the last two or three days, of the 
name of Isabella Rosario. Who is it that is missing ?” 

“ They don’t mention her name.” 

‘They had better look for the lady in the tank. Native 
ladies don’t run away by train. WN a husband ill-treats a wife 
she jumps down a well, and he may console himself by choosing 
another. Have we not a saying that a widower’s mourning 
ends with the funeral ceremonies ?” 

Soon after sunset the bullock cart quietly set off for its 
night’s journey to the foot of the hills. The station-master, 
mindful of the charge imposed upon hfm, noted its departure, 
and having good-naturedly fulfilled the commission, cast the 
matter from his mind. 

The wings of the dove had been found, and the poor perse- 
cuted child was fleeing to the hills with a lightened heart. 
This was better than having recourse to the well, which would 
undoubtedly have been her fate, had not England done some- 
thing to implant a spirit of independence, courage, and freedom 
in the heart of India’s gentle daughter, 


CHAPTER XXVII 
REVENGE 


DoraswaMy’s wife was becoming uneasy at the long silence of 
her son. The period of his privilege leave was expired, and 
they ought all to have returned to Maduraeby this time, unless 
the English lady had been faithful to her promise and had 
succeeded in obtaining the Tinnevelly appointment. 

Lukshmi had returned alone from the pilgrimage to 
Karlipet, bringing a tale of how her husband had put her into 
a first-class ladies’ compartment in the train, and had declared 
his intention of paying a visit to the blind lady at Kodaikanal, 
In order to press on her the performance of her promise. 
This seemed reasonable, and was accepted without question. 
In answer to the catechizing she received concerning the 
performance of the pujah at the temple, Lukshmi had her 
story complete in all its details. Yes; they had made a success- 
ful visit to the temple, although the journey was tedious and 
very hot. The offerings had been presented, and the pujari 
had promised the speedy fulfilment of her wishes. They had 
driven back to the station, and Rama Rajah, with his cousin, 
had gone to Kodaikanal while she had continued her journey 
to Tinnevelly. 

Two months elapsed without a word from Rama Rajah. 
Then came a letter dated from St. Thomé near Madras, Init 
he told his father that he had had a severe illness ; but he said 
nothing about coming home. 

Lukshmi listened eagerly for news, and not without certain 
qualms of fear. The black deed perpetrated at Karlipet in 
the dead of that fatal night was known to her. She was not 
exactly accessory to the fact before it took place, but she must 
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have had a shrewd suspicion that some evil was intended. If 
she reasoned at all, she believed that the evil intended by the 
guru would descend in some supernatural manner. A curse 
of dumbness had been pronounced, and by some means or 
other it must inevitably be fulfilled. With this knowledge of 
impending evil she had, in accordance with the direction of 
the guru, decoyed her husband to the temple. As she after- 
wards thought of how the curse was fulfilled, she trembled for 
the consequences. The guru had means of hiding himself, 
but she was to be found by her outraged and justly incensed 
husband at any moment. And if he followed the traditions 
of his family and of his caste, he would punish her with his 
own hand after the manner of his forefathers in the seclusion 
of the zenana. 

But Rama Rajah had not been brought up like his fore- 
fathers, and it was more than probable that he would imitate 
the race that had given him education, and would be as mild 
and forbearing as he had been in the matter of the pistol. 
Never once had he lifted his hand against her, or struck a 
single blow when irritated and angered, as he had often been 
at Madura. He was a poor-spirited creature in her opinion, of 
whom no one need be afraid. After what had happened he 
would hide his head in life-long shame in the bosom of the 
family like a whipped dog, and be of no account whatever. 

Having quelled her fears in this manner, she rejoiced in her 
secret soul at her husband’s misfortune, and revelled in the 
thought that the curse had fallen. She had no pity for his 
suffering, no thought of the ruined life. She could look back, 
when she believed that there was no chance of retribution 
overtaking her, and gloat over the triumph of that night. As 
he lay gagged and bound, but as yet unhurt, she had followed 
the guru into the room. She heard him repeat his curse over 
the prostrate man, concluding with the terrible words— 

‘‘Silence shall be the fate of the rash being who defied 
the will of the gods, a silence that shall cause all men to turn 
away in horror,” 

To these Lukshmi had added her shrill invectives, “ You 
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hear what the swami says! You shall be dumb; he has 
decreed it! And she—that Englishwoman who loves you— 
shall turn from you in horror! She shall never hear again that 
voice which brought the rose colour to her cheek. She will 
drive you from her presence and hate you.” 

Even then, neither Rama Rajah nor his wife fathomed the 
full and awful meaning of thecurse. As the guru left the room 
with Lukshmi the hakim and his assistant entered. 

“‘T have been asked by your wife to operate on you, sir, for 
cancer,” he said in a smooth professional voice. 

There was a short /struggle; but one man bound had no 
chance in the hands of two men who were free. Then all was 
darkness, and Rama Rajah thought that death had come. 

As he recovered his senses under the restoratives adminis- 
tered he heard the hakim say outside the door of the room— 

“It was a bad case of cancer, most holy one, and I have 
saved his life by the removal of it. It will prove a complete 
cure, and there will be no recurrence of the disease. All that 
is necessary now is nursing and care.” 

The hakim did not leave him as long as there was any 
danger from hemorrhage. They released the old custodian 
of the temple, and gave him certain instructions. Before 
dawn they all departed, obliging the lad with the bullock cart to 
drive them to the next station on the line, 

Rama Rajah lay in the valley of the shadow of death, 
longing for the darkness to close round him for ever. The 
wish to live was killed within him, and he believed that his 
weakness meant death. 

Then came Jaganath, kneeling by his side and calling him 
by name. His tears and bitter lamentations awoke the 
moribund spirit, and summoned back the fainting soul from 
the gates of death. As the lamentation changed under the 
influence of gathering wrath into angry denunciations against 
the perpetrators of the deed, a flame of fury and revenge was 
kindled in the heart of the victim. He would not die; he 
would live to repay the evil. 

It was not against the hakim that his wrath burned. He, 
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who had executed their atrocious order, was a mere tool in the 
hands of the guru and his companion. A sum of money and 
the threat of a curse was sufficient to conquer all scruples, even 
though the hakim was a Muhamadan and a wanderer from 
far-off Cabul. Rama Rajah felt little more towards the man 
and his assistant than he felt towards the knife that was used. 
His anger was concentrated upon the guru and upon his own 
wife. The guru he would hunt down even to the sacred 
precincts of the temple, and he would kill him with his own 
hand as soon as that hand should have the strength and 
cunning. As for his wife ! He writhed in his impotent 
fury as he gained strength enough to recall the past and brood 
upon the future. He had treated her as no Hindu wife had been 
treated before. He had endeavoured to raise her to his own 
level and let her feel that he regarded her as his equal. He 
had given her the consideration that Englishmen accord to 
their wives, and this was her return; the base ingratitude of 
her conduct stirred every dormant evil passion and quickened 
it into activity. 

The attempt with the pistol upon his life had startled him, 
but her ignorance of the weapon had induced him to believe that 
the attempt to kill him was not seriously meant. He did not 
see the pistol held to his temple as Jaganath had seen it, and 
he never realized how near death had stood tohim. He ought 
to have been warned by the incident, but he was not. It was 
impossible to credit the fact that his young wife had deliberately 
contemplated murder. 

But now his eyes were opened, and he saw the blackness 
of her heart. The physical shock of the operation had been 
severe, but it was increased by the mental shock that this 
enlightenment brought. The realization of her wickedness 
overwhelmed him. Under its influence Western teaching with 
its doctrines of forgiveness melted away into nothing. They 
shrivelled and peeled off like the European veneer on Indian 
teak-wood before the scorching heat of a fierce fire. Revenge, 
retribution, and retaliation were the black spirits which stood 
by his side and bade him live. 
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It was some time before Jaganath learned all the details of 
that terrible night. When the patient was strong enough to 
hold a pencil some of the story was written, not in a long 
consecutive tale but in fragments elicited as replies to questions. 
As Jaganath read each damning detail his wrath blazed forth 
into angry speech. The long pent-up hate flowed from his lips 
unchecked by sign or gesture from Lukshmi’s husband. Never 
before had he dared to say all he thought, for in former days 
Rama Rajah would not hear any criticism of his wife. But 
now he listened, in the fateful silence that enveloped him, with 
glowing eyes and deep-set hate; and the fruit of his hatred 
was slowly maturing with his recovered strength. 

“ Live | live! my brother! Live to repay the evil! There 
are many ways—oh! there are many ways in the privacy of 
the zenana of returning it. Not by death! That would be 
too merciful. No; our ancestors had other means by which 
they punished their women, spoiling their beauty and render- 
ing their lives as hideous as their faces, more hideous even 
than the life of the widow! And the guru?” He cast a 
look of inquiry at his cousin. “The police could make his 
life a burden if they dared to interfere with the swami.” 

Rama Rajah made a sign of dissent and his pencil wrote— 

“J will have nothing to do with the police. They shall 
not enter my father’s zenana.” 

‘¢The swami will not dare to show his face again ; but if he 
comes—then with your own hand must you deal the blows 
that shall punish, even as you will deal the blows that shall 
blast the life of the woman who has brought this evil upon 
you.” 

As soon as Rama Rajah was able to be moved, Jaganath 
took him away to the sea. They went down to Madras and 
hired a litthe bungalow in the sleepy old port of St. Thomé. 
The grounds ran down to the seashore and here Rama Rajah 
sat all day long, breathing the warm moist air and brooding 
over the ruin that had been wrought in his life. It was nothing 
short of complete and disastrous ruin, black and hopeless in 
its outlook, without a single ray of light to gild the future, 
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Maimed as he was, all thought of continuance in the service 
of Government was at an end, It would be necessary to 
retire, and perhaps he would be given a small pension. But 
the loss of his salary did not trouble him. It was the relin- 
quishment of the work that he grieved over. He liked his 
profession, and he had thrown himself heart and soul into the 
work with a great ambition before his eyes. He hoped that 
one day he might rise to a high position, shaking himself free 
from the trammels of his family, and doing his duty with the 
whole-heartedness and integrity of an Englishman. Then he 
would show the world how India might be governed, as well by 
one of her own people as by the foreigner. 

His hopes and ambitions for the future were all destroyed 
by the crushing calamity which had overtaken him. Never 
again could he take part in the government of his country 
or occupy any public position. Nor could he mix again 
with his fellow-men. The loss of speech unfitted him for 
every profession. As he contemplated his future, a dull grey 
colourless existence of uselessness rose before his eyes and 
appalled him. There was not a single redeeming feature to 
soften the picture. When the craving for revenge was satisfied 
to its fullest extent, what remained? Nothing but a miserable 
retreat to the loneliest corner of the continent that he could 
find. Deprived of the power of communication, except by 
signs and gestures, or at most a hoarse whisper, with so little 
articulation in it that it would be difficult to understand, he was 
completely cut off from communication with his fellow-men. 
A strong animal instinct prompted him to escape from the 
haunts of human beings, and lead a half-savage life of morose 
brooding, his hand against every man and every man’s hand 
against him. Maimed and crippled as he was, he felt that 
humanity would turn from him with an antipathy that could not 
be conquered. ‘There might be pity mingled with it, but the 
feeling of aversion towards the maimed was a deep-rooted 
instinct too general to be ignored. He had felt something of it 
himself when he first met Dolores, and he remembered also 
how her infirmity had repelled his wife. The loss of sight 
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from birth without any accompanying deformity was trifling in 
his eyes compared with his own loss. In its magnified propor- 
tions it appeared as an insuperable obstacle between himself 
and Dolores as well as the rest of the world. How could he 
present himself before her wrapped in the inexorable silence 
that, without the aid of sight on her part, rendered all com- 
munication impossible. The words of his wife rang in his 
ears— 

*‘ And she, that Englishwoman who loves you, shall turn 
from you in horror.” 

With a shudder he banished the thought of Dolores, and 
fixed his mind upon the future with sinister intention, his 
Hindu nature rising unchecked in the semi-savage desire for 
revenge and the determination to accomplish it. 

There were several matters to be attended to while they 
were near Madras. Among others he arranged that his short 
privilege leave should be turned into furlough of longer dura- 
tion. At the expiration of the furlough he intended to go 
before the medical board. There might be difficulties in the 
way of obtaining the pension, as he had not been attended by 
one of the Government medical officers. But he did not 
trouble himself on that score. If the pension were refused, his 
father could afford to keep him in the simple retirement in 
which he would be forced to live. For the present he drew a 
furlough allowance, which was more than sufficient for his 
needs, and there was no necessity to think of that part of the 
future. 

Strength and healing came quickly to the body of the caste- 
man, whose vegetarian diet and abstemious habits gave him 
pure blood and a healthy skin; but no balm fell upon the 
wounded spirit. ‘The crushing blow had killed every tender 
shoot and branch grafted by Western education upon his Eastern 
nature, as the scorching sun had blasted the tender vegetation 
in the drought-stricken plains of the South. Everything was 
dead within him, but the fierce oriental craving for revenge 
which he had inherited from his ancestors. 

He rose from his bed of sickness a changed man. Those 
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past years spent in England were swept away like a dream of 
soft sleep. The soul that Dolores had known and which had 
blossomed under the touch of her tender hands was stricken 
with a deadly paralysis; and there awoke by the booming surf 
on that sandy shore, a giant of hatred intent on rendering evil 
for evil, a veritable demon of revenge. 

In utter ignorance of the ball of fire that burned under that 
awful silence, Jaganath spoke things which only added to the 
flame. He suggested various ways by which adequate punish- 
ment might be meted out. Most of them consisted of mutila- 
tion in some form or other. He scarcely realized what he 
suggested ; he talked wildly and at random, as the injudicious 
nurse talks to her angry little charge, and promises to “ catch 
that naughty man and cut him into bits,” because he has 
offended her darling. Jaganath with the best intentions in the 
world, imagined that he ministered consolation to his cousin 
by drawing pictures of the accomplishment of his revenge. 

Far from consoling, the suggestions only tore open the 
wounds afresh. Often the eyes flashed and glowed as the 
mind dwelt upon the wrong that had been done. 

One evening, when the sky was aflame with the crimsons of 
the tropical sunset, and the sea had mantled itself in deep 
indigo blue, Rama Rajah rose from the chair that had been 
placed where the grass of the compound merged into the sand 
of the seashore. He strode towards the bungalow, entered by 
the wide-open door and clapped his hands, the signal by which 
he summoned his cousin. 

Jaganath came from the direction of the kitchen where he 
had been superintending the preparation of the evening meal. 

“ What is it, brother ?” 

Rama Rajah pushed a slip of paper into his hands, On it 
was written: ‘To-morrow we will return to Tinnevelly.” 

A light leaped into the eyes of Jaganath as he read it. 

‘Good! Your hand is strong enough now to deal the 
blow.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE SIGHT OF BLOOD . 


Tue ancestral home of Rama Rajah differed considerably from 
the bungalow occupied by the family at’;Madura, The house 
in Tinnevelly was built after the native plan in the shape of a 
quadrangle, enclosing an open courtyard. In the front there 
was a raised verandah furnished with seats of masonry built 
against the wall. The doorway of the front entrance was 
massive and adorned with rich carvings, black with age. The 
door itself was panelled and studded with ornamental iron 
nails. It led into a hall which was unfurnished except for 
mats, and some rolls of pillows and rugs tossed carelessly into 
a corner. Some of the male members of the family made it 
their sleeping-chamber when the weather was too cold to allow 
of sleeping in the verandah, and in any case found it con- 
venient to keep their mats and pillows there. 

Opening into the courtyard were the ,kitchens, storerooms, 
granary, and women’s quarters; also another hall which 
adjoined the kitchen, and was used as a dining-room. 

Light and air were admitted from the courtyard where a 
couple of palm-trees reared their graceful heads, Excepting 
for a small back door, leading into the kitchen garden, there 
were no means of communication with the outer world. The 
strong, thick walls, seen from the outside, presented a window- 
less inhospitable appearance, such as in England would have 
suggested a prison or a reformatory. To the oriental it merely 
represented the privacy of caste. 

It was a busy little patriarchal world that centred round 
Doraswamy, and looked towards him as its head. In addition 
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to the number of persons who, by virtue of their relationship 
no matter how distant, claimed a shelter beneath his roof, 
there were other village people living in smaller houses on 
the other side of the road. There was the carpenter, black- 
smith, barber, and other tradesmen, as well as some labourers 
for whom Doraswamy could usually find employment. Their 
mud-huts were small and insignificant compared with the house 
of the big land-owner; but they were all built on the same 
plan with an enclosed yard and blank outer walls. Each had 
its patch of garden, its fowls and goats, with perhaps a buffalo 
or two. ; 

The eight o’clock morning meal was finished, and the various 
inmates of Doraswamy’s domicile had scattered to take up the 
different tasks appointed to them, The work was not heavy, 
and it was undertaken with the light-hearted cheerfulness which 
is the characteristic of the children of the sun. The master 
himself, after having despatched each man and boy upon his 
errand, strolled off to a neighbouring village to pay a visit of 
congratulation to a family of his own caste in which a marriage 
had lately taken place. As he moved along the footpath that 
followed one of the raised banks of his own broad fields, he 
glanced back at the smiling acres with satisfaction. Stalwart 
nephews, brothers-in-law, and cousins drove the well-fed cattle 
before the plough, or sowed the seed, or weeded the up-spring- 
ing grain. Lads were busy in the cattle-pens behind the 
kitchen, and small boys led forth the herds of goats to the waste 
ground beyond the irrigated land. As joyous and careless as 
the birds and butterflies that revelled in the warm rays of the 
sun, they went to their labours full of laughter and light talk, 
ready to do the bidding of the easy, good-humoured master who 
fed and housed them, and made himself responsible for their 
marriages and their burials. No thought of strikes or want of 
employment troubled their minds. As long as there was grain 
in the store there was food for them all, whether there was work 
to be done or not. 

Inside the house the women were busy with their various 
duties apportioned to them by the mistress. The fowls were 
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tended and the eggs gathered; water was drawn from the 
well, and the large cooking pots, which would presently be 
seething upon the fire, were filled ready for the reception of 
the grain for the midday meal. Brass and copper vessels were 
polished ; curry-stuff was ground, and onion and green ginger 
were sliced to season the freshly made chutney, which was to 
be eaten with the curry. The vegetables were not yet brought 
in from the large garden behind the house. Doraswamy’s wife 
had, herself, gone out to superintend the gardener in the gather- 
ing of a basketful of succulent seed-pods to make the much- 
loved drum-stick curry. 

Lukshmi sat in the dining hall, where she was occupied in 
a leisurely fashion in folding some silk sarees that had lately 
been in use. The camphor-wood box that stood open ready 
for their reception diffused its aromatic scent upon the air. 
She was alone, the elderly relative who had brought the cloths 
to her, having departed on another errand. 

Through the doorway she could see the graceful fronds of 
the palms in the courtyard,' waving in the morning breeze 
against the azure of the sky. The peaceful beauty of the 
perfect day brought no remorse to her soul for the black deed 
done at Karlipet. A strange contentment enveloped her, and 
her rounded cheek and smooth brow bore no trace of repen- 
tance. She seemed to be oblivious of the evil which she had 
wrought in the life of her husband, and a smile of satisfaction 
curved her lips as she centred her mind upon the future and 
dwelt upon its promise. She saw herself the happy mother of 
a son—no Hindu mother ever allows herself to think of the 
possible but unwelcome daughter,—who was the centre of all 
eyes in that large household. In her vivid imagination he 
surpassed in beauty every other child that had ever been born 
to woman. He was Rama-given, and in appearance he was 
like the great god. He should be carried down to the big 
temple in the South, and there receive the name of the deity 
who had smiled upon his parents. 

Then her vivid imagination carried her beyond the baby- 
hood of the child. He grew up as straight and as strong asa 
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cocoa-nut palm. She could see him moving about the house, 
each member of the family vying with the other in indulging 
the young master and ministering to his pleasure. But before 
his boyhood was passed his marriage must be arranged. She 
would choose the girl herself. By that time her mother-in-law 
would be too infirm to hold the reins, and the ruling of domestic 
matters would devolve upon herself, or better still, perhaps the 
old lady would be dead. Fortunately for young wives their hus- 
bands’ mothers could not live for ever. It was a fascinating 
picture, and the work of folding and putting away went on slowly, 
ceasing altogether at times when the day-dreams grew sharp 
and clear. Her whole mind was focussed upon the unborn 
child, Not a single thought was bestowed upon the husband 
who had failed to bring her into subjection ; for which reason 
she neither loved nor feared him, | 

Suddenly the sound of bullock-bells fell upon her ear, 
startling her from her dreams and scattering the bright visions 
that she had built up in her busy brain. The jewelled fingers 
that had been absently smoothing out a crease in the gold 
embroidery of one of the garments, paused, and her eyes were 
fastened upon the doorway of the entrance hall which she could 
see from the position she had taken up. Few people passed 
along that village road, and still fewer stopped at her father-in- 
law’s house. Beinga man of substance and a man of peace, 
neither the money-lender nor the lawyer—the most frequent 
visitors as a rule—troubled Doraswamy with calls. 

As she gazed a gaunt figure entered, and, stopping on the 
threshold, looked round him as though searching for some one. 
His eyes fell upon her, and he strode forward with rapid steps, 
followed closely by his companion. She recognized her 
husband and Jaganath, and the blood forsook her face, her 
cheek paling to a delicate yellow. Onward he came across the 
courtyard with purposeful haste straight to the spot where she 
sat, too paralyzed with vague apprehension to rise or move or 
even shriek for help. 

The deep-set eyes in the haggard countenance glared at 
her, like the eyes of some savage beast roused to the very 
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depths of its brutal passion. The fingers of his hands worked 
as though they already gripped the tender throat or grasped 
the handle of the deadly knife. The mild gentle husband, with 
soft European manners, whom she had known in Madura was 
gone. In his place there stood towering above her, a Hindu in 
whose eye burned the unmistakable fire of revenge. With a 
stifled cry of terror she cowered before him, shrinking visibly, 
as though the blows she momentarily expected were actually 
descending. 

Jaganath did not leave her long in doubt as to her husband’s 
intentions. Lending him his tongue—he would have given it 
outright had it been possible—he thundered forth the words 
which he believed that his cousin would have spoken: 

“Woman! behold your work! it is the work of a devil, not 
of a wife! By your hand he was led on to the fate that has 
ruined his life. What should be the reward of such devilry? 
The knife! the knife |” 

Lukshmi covered her eyes in terror and threw herself 
abjectly at their feet. 

“ Mercy ! my lord! mercy !” she gasped, fear half paralyzing 
her tongue and rendering her for the moment almost as voice- 
less as her husband. 

‘Mercy! indeed!” echoed Jaganath, with angry scorn. 
‘fad my cousin’s wife any mercy when she followed that 
wicked one from the room and left the Afghan hakim and his 
assistant to do their worst?” 

“IT knew not their intention !” she sobbed. 

He gave her no time to fabricate excuses but continued— 

“There is no mercy for devils who delight in evil as the 
tiger of the jungle delights in destruction. With his own hand 
will your husband hack the flesh from your cheek, sever the 
nose from your face, the fingers from your hand and leave you 
scored with the marks of his wrath.” 

At the graphic description of her punishment, Lukshmi’s 
voice returned and she screamed aloud, pouring forth a torrent 
of prayers to be spared such an awful fate. 

The sound of their yoices brought the occupants of the 
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kitchen upon the scene. The sight of the young master’s 
haggard face with its threatening expression struck them with 
sudden alarm. Eager questions died away on their lips un- 
uttered as they gazed upon the group. What was it? they 
whispered to each other. The curse? Could it have fallen at 
last; but how? The denunciations of Jaganath were incom- 
prehensible ; although she, the young mistress, trembling like 
the leaf of a peepul-tree at their feet, must have understood. 
What crime had the naughty one committed ? 

With eyes riveted upon Jaganath they watched his every 
movement. Drawing a sheathed knife from his belt he 
removed the leather cover. The brilliant sunshine caught the 
polished steel, which flashed ominously. A frightened exclama- 
tion from the assembled women caused Lukshmi to glance 
upwards. The gleam of the sharp edge struck deadly fear 
deep into her spirit and her tongue refused further utterance. 
Jaganath handed the knife to his cousin, saying— 

““Now, my brother, let all see what is the reward of 
treachery. Do not spare her. She has ever been the curse of 
your life. Cut and score as you will but do not kill Let her 
live to feel the far-reaching strength of an angry husband’s arm.” 

Rama Rajah took the weapon like a man who moved in 
some hideous nightmare in which he was being driven by evil 
spirits. With fingers gripping the handle he stood glowering 
down upon the shivering creature at his feet. 

The news of his arrival had reached the ears of his mother 
in the garden. Throwing down the basket of pods she came 
in haste to give him greeting, entering the house by the kitchen. 
At the sight of him a cry escaped her lips. What had happened 
to cause that haggard expression, that fierce look in his eyes? 
What was the meaning of the knife and the grovelling of his 
wife at his feet? 

‘*My son! my son!” she cried, advancing quickly with 
extended arms. 

He turned and gazed at her but spoke no word. One of 
the women approached and whispered something in her ear. 
She started and screamed, 
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“The curse ! the swami’s curse! it has fallen! Aiyoh! that 
I should live to see this evil day! Tell me it is false! Speak! 
boy, speak !” 

She addressed Jaganath with a pathetic mixture of com- 
mand and entreaty, longing in vain for the words that should 
reassure her. But there was no comfort to be gathered from 
his speech. 

“‘ Mother! it is so; the curse has ‘fallen! He, your son, is 
stricken with silence !” cried Jaganath, his voice ringing through 
the hall, ‘And it is this cursed woman who has brought it 
upon him!” 

With rapid tongue he told her the story of that terrible 
night ; of how Lukshmi had drawn her husband to the temple, 
knowing that she was leading him into the power of the guru; 
of how the hakim had brought about the fulfilment of the curse. 
How he himself had waited at the station in obedience to her 
wishes, of his dream and the cry he had heard; then of his 
walk through the famine-stricken country to the temple where 
he had found his cousin in the temple the following afternoon, 
sick to the very gate of death. 

During the narration the little group of spectators had 
increased. With bated breath and rounded eyes they listened 
to the unfolding of the tale of Lukshmi’s treachery. Their 
gaze, which at first had been fixed upon the speaker, dropped 
from his face to the prostrate figure, and an expression of 
surprise and horror clouded each brow. That the guru should 
have taken measures to accomplish his design and bring about 
the prophecy he had made in his wrath, did not astonish them. 
But that Rama Rajah’s wife should join the swami and lend 
him her assistance in decoying her own husband on to his fate 
was abhorrent and repulsive to all. ‘To none was it more so 
than to his mother. When she fully understood what had 
occurred, her eyes fell upon that shivering form with something 
of the loathing that she would have shown for a deadly serpent. 
It was not easy at first to realize the truth of what Jaganath 
asserted, and more than once the unhappy lady made heart- 
rending appeals to her son to speak, to utter one word and say 
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that the story was false. But as she grasped the fact, and 
comprehended the appalling truth of her daughter-in-law having 
gone to Karlipet with the full knowledge that the guru would 
be there, and with a shrewd suspicion that foul play of some 
sort was contemplated, her wrath rose in a storm of angry 
reproach, and her desire to punish was almost as strong as that 
which burned within the breasts of the two men. 

‘Do you understand what has been done, oh, mother of 
this house? Do you understand how his life has been ruined ? 
Maimed as he is, he can no longer follow his profession and 
continue in the service of the Sirkar. The appointment to 
Tinnevelly, which you desired so much, is promised. The 
letter has come, saying that he shall have the post as soon as 
he is ready to take it. But what good is that now? The 
Sirkar needs men who have the use of their tongues. Him 
they will pension or perhaps dismiss. At this very moment 
might he be entering upon his new duties if it were not for 
that vile woman lying there. She has dashed the fruit from 
your lips and filled your mouth with rottenness. What shall 
be the reward of such a woman? How did our forefathers 
repay treachery in the zenana? Proceed, my brother! Do 
the work for which you have lived through all these evil hours, 
and then cast her aside for ever as one whose loathsomeness 
exceeds the loathsomeness of a widow.” 

As he concluded his inflammatory words, Rama Rajah bent 
over his wife, whilst the little assembly stood transfixed with 
apprehensive dismay. He seized her roughly by the arm, 
She struggled like a trapped cat, biting, scratching, and 
screaming as she sought to ward off the dreaded punishment. 
In the struggle her fingers brushed sharply across the razor- 
like edge of the knife, and the delicate flesh was deeply 
incised. ‘The blood gushed from the wounds and flowed 
freely, staining the white muslin that enveloped her. 

The sight of the blood struck a sudden chord within the 
brain of her assailant and pierced the heavy cloud of passion 
that rested upon him. A great wave of memory brought him 
to himself. Years ago he had seen Dolores with that same 
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kind of scarlet stream flowing from her fingers, and the white 
muslin robe she wore was patched with crimson spots. The 
knife, held without care at the dinner-table whilst he lent his 
eager help in her infirmity, came into contact with her fingers 
and the deed was done. For the moment he believed in his 
boyish dismay that he had killed her, and that she would 
bleed to death from the wounds which he had inflicted. An 
agony of mind had overwhelmed him, and he had abandoned 
himself to despair, until Mr. Avondean had sought him 
out and assured him with gentle seriousness that Dolores 
would not die. He remembered how he had crept, repentant 
and full of self-reproach for his carelessness, to her side; how 
he had caressed the poor fingers swathed in their bandages, 
and how sweetly she had forgiven him with many warnings. 
to be careful never to cause the shedding of blood accidentally 
or wilfully. Her kind words came back upon him on the 
great, white, luminous wings of memory; and between the 
fainting form of his wife and his own fiery eyes shone the pale 
face of the guardian angel of his boyhood. The veil that 
recent events had cast over his mind was lifted. In spirit 
the sensitive Hindu, seeing clearly once more, stood face to 
face with his Western teaching, his hand upon the throat of 
that savage hereditary instinct, which lay deep within him 
ready to spring into activity and life at the relaxing of his 
grip. 
_ The momentary pause gave Rama Rajah’s mother the 
opportunity for interposing. She flung herself upon him. 

‘Myson! Shedeserves punishment ; but hold your hand! 
Do not strike!” she screamed, clasping her arms round him. 
*‘ Tf you kill her, you kill your son !” 

She felt the start of surprise that passed through him as 
her words fell on his ears, 

‘‘The gods have heard your cry and have given the boon 
we have so long craved.” 

His burning eyes were fixed upon her face. She read— 
rightly or wrongly—a question in them that she answered 
immediately. 
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“The child is yours, given you by the smile of the great 
god Rama of Ramésaram. Ah! had we only known it, there 
was no need to go to Karlipet, no need to lead you into the 
power of the guru. And she, that wicked one! she too must 
have known that the gods had heard her prayer. But in her 
headstrong wilfulness she did not speak, because she desired 
to follow the call of the swami.,” 

His eyes sought the figure of his wife now lying uncon- 
scious at his feet. The sight of the knife, the blood flowing 
in a warm stream down her arm, her manifest terror, the 
touch of his mother’s arms in nervous restraint, all helped to 
restore the equilibrium he had for a time, through an intense 
sense of wrong, lost. 

Again that wave of memory flooded his brain. He seemed 
to hear the voice of Dolores instead of the voice of his mother, 
crying to him to hold his hand, to leave vengeance behind 
him, and not brand himself with the murder of his offspring. 
The vision beckoned to him, held out the arms to which he 
had frequently flown for comfort and peace in his exiled boy- 
hood. He forgot his infirmity of body; he thought only of 
his wounded spirit, and he longed with a sudden and intense 
longing for the touch of the cool hands upon his brow. The 
tension of muscle and nerve relaxed; the grip of his fingers 
upon the weapon loosened, and it fell to the ground. With an 
inarticulate cry he freed himself from his mother’s embrace 
and turned away. 

“ Ah!” cried Jaganath, to whom her words had come with 
their full import. ‘For the sake of the unborn child he 
spares her.” 

Rama Rajah’s mother signed to one of the women standing 
near to attend to the girl. Then, hurrying after her son, she 
laid a detaining hand upon his arm. 

‘“My son! where would you go? Come back into my 
room and rest,” she said, glancing at him with maternal 
solicitude and affection. Her heart was sore, and smarted 
at the sight of the wreck of the man who was leaving her. 

He paused in his slow movement towards the entrance of 
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the house, as though her appeal moved him acutely. But there 
was no softening of the stern lines about his mouth, no 
yearning for the comfort of her touch. The vision that had 
come to assist her entreaties to spare his wife remained bright 
and clear; and the face of Dolores shone upon him out of the 
darkness, destroying for ever with its steadfast kindliness the 
cruel taunt with which Lukshmi had stabbed his heart as he 
lay helpless in the temple. Hate found no place in that 
gentle soul; nothing but love and pity burned there. She 
called, and her call must be obeyed. As his mother repeated 
her entreaties he gave the sign of dissent which Jaganath read 
instantly. 

“He cannot stay. I, who have nursed him back to life, 
know what is in his mind. We depart; and she, though she 
shall be the mother of his son, shall never be again his wife.” 

‘Stay, my son! stay! We will punish that wicked one 
when the child is born. She shall be beaten and burned 
every day of her life if you will.” 

Again the sign of dissent was given, and Jaganath 
interpreted what his cousin would say. 

‘¢ Punish her all you will; she merits a life of punishment. 
But her husband goes, carrying with him his cursed and 
blighted life. He seeks only to hide his head where no one 
shall point the finger of scorn, at him and say, ‘See, to what 
depths of misery a man may be brought by a wicked woman 
who is not kept in proper subjection.” 

Again Rama Rajah moved onwards in the direction of 
the street door where the bullocks waited. His mother gazed 
after him for a few seconds, Then, feeling that all further 
effort to detain him was useless, she drew her saree over her 
head and sought her room where she might weep out her grief. 

Rama Rajah passed through the carved doorway and 
stood for a moment looking back at the home he was 
deliberately leaving for ever. Out in the courtyard, where 
he had learned as a child to walk, the brilliant sun shone 
down upon the glistening green fronds of the palms. The 
sparrows chirped merrily round the kitchen-door, and some 
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black rooks upon the tiles of the roof cawed as they watched 
greedily for the refuse east from the back door into the garden. 

Round the house, as far as eye could see, spread the rice 
fields, dotted with the snowy paddy-birds wading in the soft 
wet mud. In some parts the green blade had already sprung 
up, casting a semi-transparent mantle of delicate verdure 
over the soil. In others, the sheets of water, brought by the 
irrigating channels upon the freshly sown seed, gleamed in 
the sunlight like bands of polished silver. It was a picture 
full of promise, and it had rejoiced the heart of Doraswamy 
as he went forth on his morning walk of pleasure. It wasa 
picture that would have rejoiced the heart of his son, had not 
his soul been seared by the hot iron of malice and his spirit 
broken by pain. But the salve for his wounds was not to be 
found in those broad, smiling acres, It awaited him on the 
blue hills towards which he set his face. He turned his back 
on his home, his wife, his parents, and pressed forward to 
reach the only medicine that would bring him healing, the 
medicine of life, a true friend. 

The jingling of the bullocks’ bells died away in the 
distance. His mother and her women listened with sinking 
hearts. Then, bowing their heads, a wail of sorrow was sent up 
from the smiling Hindu homestead as the son of the house 
passed out of their lives, 


CHAPTER XXIX 
A MEETING IN THE SHOLAH 


BROKEN caste was preferable in the eyes of Sobraon Rao’s 
daughter to a broken heart. Once more she was eating food 
—no longer cruelly spiced with pepper—prepared by pariah 
servants ; and drinking tea with the casteless aliens who ruled 
India. Without the aid of her English education, and the 
spirit of independence it had fostered, she would have preferred 
a broken heart, with death at the bottom of a well, to a broken 
caste. But her training in the West had lifted her above the 
prejudices of her nation, and she was enjoying life on the hills 
in Miss Avondean’s society with all the zest of an English 
maiden. She chased away trouble and care, and devoted her- 
self to the blind lady. 

In her own home care was not so easily cast to the winds. 
When in course of time her mother learned that her daughter 
was safe and happy with her English friends, her grief was 
changed to anger, and she was more disturbed in spirit than 
when she had thought that she was dead. Death was honour- 
able, even if compassed by suicide or homicide, and it brought 
no disgrace. But the course taken by her wilful daughter 
overwhelmed the whole family in shame. She dared not show 
her face to any one lest the finger of scorn should be pointed 
at her as the mother of an outcaste. In the privacy of the 
zenana she vilified the foreigners, who had encouraged such 
behaviour and been the cause of the trouble. 

Her first act was to demand the restitution of her daughter 
unconditionally. It would have gone hard indeed with the 
poor child if this had been carried out. Fortunately a telegram 
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came from Cairo in answer to Veerama’s letter of explanation, 
which sanctioned her absence from the parental roof. It was 
addressed to Miss Avondean, and in it Sobraon Rao asked her 
to be good enough to take up the guardianship of his daughter 
until he was able to receive her. To Veerama he wrote regret- 
ting the necessity of the step she had taken, but refraining from 
uttering a word of blame. He was wise enough to understand 
that his wife must have been in the wrong; and that though 
personal violence had perhaps not been offered, there had been 
some system of persecution employed, rendering life unendur- 
able and driving his daughter into desperation. With his 
advanced and practical views, he rejoiced that it had resulted 
in flight and not in the taking of her own life. 

As he sat in the luxurious hotel in Cairo, served with food 
that was not cooked by a Shanar cook, the breaking of caste 
rules seemed of little importance. Could his wife have seen 
him sipping the fragrant coffee brought by the Egyptian servant, 
she would have been filled with horror, He smiled as he 
thought of her, and when he had finished his coffee and cigar- 
ette, he wrote a letter, bidding her leave matters as they were 
until he had time and opportunity to attend to them. 

The baffled mother groaned in spirit and hid her head in 
the privacy of the zenana, prophesying evil things for her 
foolish family. Her daughter-in-law spent many weary hours 
trying to coax her husband’s mother into a better humour, 
The young arms ached from their self-imposed task of massage, 
and the spirit was weary of the dulness that reigned within the 
house. 

Once only did the wife of Sobraon Rao venture out, and 
then it was with every venetian of the carriage windows closed. 
It was not a journey of pleasure, but of inquiry that she took. 
She drove to the house of the Collector, accompanied by her 
sister-in-law, and stormily cross-questioned the butler upon the 
occurrences of the morning when Veerama disappeared. He 
was as imperturbable as ever, denying that he had given the 
lady any assistance in either money or clothes. He had merely 
fulfilled his orders and handed her the key. Her companion 
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could tell her that he did not go near the Missie until the lady 
sent him upstairs to inquire how soon the Missie would be 
ready to return home. 

He gave no hint of the registered letter, containing notes 
and instructions, which he dropped into the box just before 
Veerama arrived to search for the furcoat. Nor did he mention 
the dark dress, dust cloak, shawl, and other articles of wearing 
apparel, which had been hastily made into a bundle, and which 
he, himself, had smuggled into the carriage with the parcel for 
the post, and hidden under the rug at Veerama’s feet. Of the 
frantic stripping off of the saree and the donning of the en- 
veloping cloak and shawl, of the noiseless opening of the 
brougham door on the street side, and swift mingling with the 
crowd, whilst the coachman and syce were absorbed in their 
conversation, the butler knew nothing. Sobraon Rao’s wife 
scolded and lamented, reproaching the butler vaguely, as she 
had blamed the coachman, and syce, and her relative. 

But the racket of a woman’s tongue in Indian ears counts 
for no more than the whirring of the cicala in the grass. To 
stop it is impossible, and it must run on, like the grinding of 
the grass-hopper, until it comes to an end of itself. The butler 
heard her patiently to the end; and when the angry lady had 
finished, he moved down the verandah steps, and pushing aside 
the syce, opened the carriage door with his own hands, salaam- 
ing respectfully as she stepped in followed by her companion. 
He closed the door with a bang, and in a loud tone ordered 
the coachman to drive the wife of his excellency, Sobraon 
Rao, Sundror, back to her house. The rolling out of the title 
soothed the afflicted woman, and when she reached home she 
was feeling all the better for the breeze she had had with the 
butler. Her attention was presently diverted from her troubles 
by her daughter-in-law, who began to show signs of grief at the 
protracted absence of her young husband. At convenient 
moments the diplomatic child-wife suggested that, as there was 
to be no wedding at present, it would be a good opportunity 
to go to Bombay and join Desika. The proposal met with the 
approval of the elder lady; and consolation was found in the 
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preparations for the journey, and the pleasant anticipation of 
making a suitable home for the son and heir of the prosperous 
tobacco merchant. 

Meanwhile the rebellious daughter of the house was rapidly 
recovering her natural joyousness in the society of Dolores. 
The old life was resumed with almost the same routine, and 
Veerama read aloud indoors, or guided the footsteps of the 
blind lady upon the hill-paths, lending her eyes to see the 
beauties of mountain and vale as they walked. Dolores had a 
great love for trees; and her favourite haunt was the old sholah, 
where the forest giants still stood in their hoary clothing of 
russet mosses and grey lichen, and with their crowns of thick 
foliage lifted high into the blazing sunlight. Their feet were 
buried in a tangle of ferns and creepers, brambles and wild 
laurel, with here and there a graceful tree-fern lifting its plumes 
above the jungly undergrowth. Her acute sense of environ- 
ment enabled her to feel the difference of sunshine and shade, 
apart from the heat of the sun’s rays, as she wandered beneath 
the spreading branches. She could smell the blossom on the 
bough and the moss upon the woody stems. But most 
charming of all, she could hear the wind in the leaves and 
the voices of the shy birds that were hidden in the woodland 
depths. 

“A tree has so many ways of speaking to me and making 
itself known, but the mountains are silent,” she said, as she 
lingered in the forest one morning. 

**Do our Indian trees say the same as the trees of Eng- 
land?” asked Veerama. 

“There is a difference; yes, I can feel it. The wind is 
higher up, and its voice is further away. ‘These trees must be 
much taller than those we have at home.” 

*‘So they are; their stems are longer. Step aside, Loree ; 
two riders are coming towards us.” 

Veerama led her to the bank that bordered the way, where 
the graceful silver fern fringed the edge of the jungle, and she 
placed her safely beyond the reach of passing hoofs, 

‘Who are they?” asked Dolores. 
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“ One is Colonel Blessington; the other I have not seen 
here before. But we know him, It is Captain Ravellion.” 

The riders pulled up; and Blessington, a genial, cheery 
Englishman of the sociable Anglo-Indian type, addressed his 
conversation to Miss Avondean. Ravellion, recognizing 
Veerama, at once edged his horse nearer to her, and gave the 
grass no time to grow beneath his feet. Where was she stay- 
ing? How did she like the hills? How was her father? 
Oh yes! he remembered him. Goneto Egypt, was he? Ah! 
good man; that was the kind of progressiveness that was 
wanted in the country, instead of the shouting from the con- 
gress platforms. He was putting his back into developing the 
resources of the country in the proper way. 

‘‘ But forgive me, Miss Veerama, if I am too inquisitive; I 
understood that you had separated yourself from the contamina- 
ting society of the English, and had retired into the zenana to 
be married. How is it that I have the pleasant surprise of 
finding you here ?” 

‘¢ My—my engagement is broken off.” 

‘‘Veerama, we must be walking home or the sun will be 
too hot,” interrupted Dolores, who had caught Ravellion’s 
question. 

‘‘T may come and call upon you, Miss Avondean,” he 
inquired with some eagerness, adding, “ and upon you too, Miss 
Veerama ? ” 

At this moment two girls issued from the sholah by a steep 
mountain track, which wound through a ravine clothed with a 
miniature forest of tree-ferns. ‘They paused a moment as if in 
surprise, and glanced sharply at Ravellion. He was leaning 
from his saddle towards Veerama, his handsome face alight with 
amusement, possibly mischief. One of the girls approached 
the quartette in the road and the Colonel greeted her at once. 

“ Hallo! Belle! Where have you sprung from ?” 

‘‘ From the sholah, father; Miss Eden and I have been 
sketching,” she answered, as she bowed distantly to Ravellion, 
shook hands with Dolores and stared at Veerama. 

Ravellion gathered up the reins saying that he must 
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be off as he had an appointment; at which the Colonel 
exclaimed— 

‘‘VYou’re coming in to lunch with us, are you not?” 

‘‘ Sorry, very kind of you to ask me, but I’m afraid I can’t 
manage it, Expect me to-morrow, Miss Avondean. Good- 
bye, Miss Veerama; I hope I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you too, when I pay my call.” 

Lifting his hat to include the whole party in his farewell, 
he trotted off, and was soon lost to sight round the bend of 
the road. 

“ Didn’t know that you and Ravellion had met before,” 
remarked the Colonel, as the clatter of the horse’s hoofs died 
away in the distance. 

‘*He paid us a visit once at Maidenhead and we met him 
again at Madura,” she answered. 

“He has been stationed with us for the last four months 
and we have seen a great deal of him. Well, I too must be 
off. ‘Time we were all at home. The sun blazes down hot 
after the rain. Belle, you had better be getting home too.” 

The party dispersed, Belle and her companion going 
towards Pambur House, which her father had taken for the 
season, and Dolores retracing her steps towards Mayflower 
House. 

‘* Miss Blessington is a very pretty girl,” observed Veerama, 
as they moved along the shaded road at a leisurely pace. 
‘‘She has the colour of the rain-lily in her cheeks. But I do 
not think that she was pleased to-day.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she was tired or had been disappointed with her 
sketch,” 

**] think she was angry.” 

*‘ Angry! Who could have made her angry?” 

‘Captain Ravellion, They took no notice of each other, 
yet each seemed to know what the other was doing and saying 
all the time; and while he leaned forward and talked to me 
she looked—oh! so annoyed! What did it mean, Loree?” 

“I cannot tell, dear. These are the moments when I 
want my own eyes, and other people’s are of no use to me.” 
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“IT hope that I did not give offence,” said the gentle 
Veerama. 

Dolores assured her that such a thing was impossible, and 
hazarded a guess that perhaps Miss Blessington and Captain 
Ravellion had quarrelled. 

“Ts her father trying to marry her to Captain Ravellion 
against her will?” asked Veerama, mindful of her own mother 
and her methods. 

Dolores laughed as she explained that those kind of 
matters were left to the young people to arrange, as Veerama 
must know by this time, after having lived in England and 
read so many English stories. 

‘‘It is more likely that there is a coolness between them, 
and that they have no kind friend to explain things and bring 
them together again. Belle has lost her mother and is an 
only child, so she has no one to help her.” 

‘‘It must be very strange arranging one’s own marriage. 
I do not see how it can be done without a little assistance,” 
remarked Veerama, presently. 

“Some assistance is needed, but not until they have 
discovered that they like each other. Then, if the parents 
approve, they do all they can to smooth the way.” 

“‘T feel sure that Colonel Blessington would like to help 
Captain Ravellion, He invited him to lunch,” 

‘‘ But the invitation was refused very decidedly.” 

‘Miss Loree, do English ladies ever propose marriage to 
the gentlemen ?” 

‘“ They are not supposed to do so. It is the custom for 
the girl to wait for the man to speak.” 

‘‘ But if for some reason he is afraid to ask?” 

“Then he probably pays the penalty of his want of 
courage.” 

Veerama was silent and preoccupied the rest of the way. 
With the peculiar adaptability of the Hindu she was ready, 
like her father, to consider Western ways. Her mother’s 
system of making marriages was destructive to happiness in 
her own case, though it might not be so with Desika. Was 
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it possible that she would be permitted to make a choice for 
herself? With the faintest little sigh she put the alluring 
dream aside, as she said to herself that it was an easy matter 
for the English girl; there were no restrictions of caste to 
come between her and the man of her choice. 

Imprisonment within the house was of short duration on 
the hills, By three o’clock it was safe to venture out under 
the shade of the Eucalyptus, where tea was served later. 
After tea Dolores expressed a wish to go round Coaker’s 
walk returning by the road. There was an attraction in that 
particular route which she would not have acknowledged even 
to herself. The great wide map of the plains, spreading from 
the foot of the mountains below the cliff, contained the town 
that was associated with Rama Rajah. It is true that she 
could not see it, but the knowledge that it was there with all 
its memories of his voice and companionship seemed to bring 
him nearer, At times she longed to hear him speak, to feel 
the touch of his hand and to lay her own hand upon his head. 
His continued silence puzzled her, Various reasons suggested 
themselves to her mind for his conduct, but none of them 
were Satisfactory. He had been ill, and she was aware that 
the short privilege leave had been changed into furlough. 
Newent had heard rumours of an illness and had sent the 
news to his wife. The illness might have prevented him from 
writing for a time, but presumably he was convalescent by 
now and could have sent her a few lines, if only to thank her 
for what she had done in procuring the promise of the 
appointment desired by his family. Her old friend, the friend 
also of her father, had used his influence at headquarters with 
effect, and had told her of his good service. It was difficult to 
be patient under the long protracted silence; and when the 
heart wearied a little more than usual for news that did not 
come, she found comfort in turning her face to the plains, 
breathing a prayer that all might be well with the man she 
held dearest on earth. 

Led by Veerama, Dolores trod the path on the edge of the 
cliff and rested, as was her custom, upon the boulder in its 
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bed of bracken. When the sun touched the horizon they rose 
to depart, strolling slowly homewards by the road where the 
walking was easier in the rapidly falling darkness. The glory 
of the afterglow faded and changed with magical rapidity to 
the weird deathly grey. The vivid purples deepened to inky 
neutral tints, that lay black against the cool lemon of the sky. 

The visitors to Kodaikanal were gathered at this hour at 
the Club. Dolores and her companion had the road to them- 
selves except for an occasional cooly returning from delivering 
his load. The breeze had died down with the setting of the 
sun, and nature was sinking into the quietude of night. Birds 
twittered sleepily in the branches of the wattle preparatory to 
settling to roost, and the butterflies, suspicious of coming rain, 
crept deep into the shelter of the thick jungle. 

A single horseman approached, riding wearily upon a tired 
horse. Veerama linked her arm more closely in that of 
Dolores and guided her to the side of the road. They were 
walking eastward; the traveller was facing west, and his 
features were lighted up by the pallid light that had succeeded 
the rosy afterglow of the sunset. 

Veerama gazed up into the face as he passed, and her 
heart stood still. The face was gaunt and emaciated, and 
the sunken eyes dwelt upon hers with an indescribable 
sadness in which was mingled great astonishment. It was 
like some one she knew, yet unlike—the mere shadow of a 
well-rremembered face, the dead aftermath of the living glow 
that had faded. 

The rider gave no other sign of recognition as his horse 
plodded by with heavy dragging feet, nor did a word of greet 
ing escape his lips. On he went never turning to look 
behind, nor to respond to the involuntary cry, half gasp, half 
exclamation, that came from Veerama. 

‘‘What is the matter? Have you stepped on a thorn?” 
asked Dolores, 

“It was nothing,” replied Veerama hastily, as she resumed 
her walk. 

‘Something startled you ; did you see a snake?” 
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She endeavoured to reassure her companion, feeling in- 
stinctively that it would be best to say nothing of the appari- 
tion lest she should have been mistaken. But Dolores was 
not so easily put off, and with the quickness of one who was 
blind she associated the start of surprise with the sound of the 
horse’s hoofs. 

**You are trembling, child; you have hada fright. Who 
passed on horseback just now ? is 

“A native.” 

‘And you recognized him!” Then, as Veerama did not 

reply, she continued, “ You need have no fear that you will 
be taken from us here and sent back to your mother. I have 
your father’s consent, and am your guardian, appointed by 
him until he claims you at my hands. If it were Desika, 
himself, who came to demand you, he would have no authority 
to remove you from my keeping.” 
They contmued their homeward walk; and Veerama 
recovered her self-possession as she listened, thankful that 
Dolores was self-deceived and free from suspicion. It was 
not fear but horror that had forced the cry from her lips. The 
sight of that deathlike face, which she felt with increasing con- 
viction belonged to no other than Rama Rajah, appalled her. 
It was not the Rama Rajah she had known, the refined 
handsome Vellalan who had courteously done his best to 
conquer the inherited contempt that he felt for the Shanar 
and had succeeded almost too well. It was the dread- 
ful ghost of the beloved image that she cherished in her 
heart, a phantom of pain and despair, that gazed down upon 
her from his saddle with sorrow-stricken eyes, What could 
have happened to have brought him to this? Fever might 
have reduced him, or cholera have caused the emaciation. 
But neither of these could plant that terrible despair in the 
eyes that met hers, 

For the rest of the evening Veerama was very silent; and 
more than once Dolores, believing that she was still troubled 
about her safety, reassured her on that point. At night, when 
she retired to her room, the gaunt vision returned in the 
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darkness, and a shudder ran through her. Some calamity 
must have befallen him, some terrible blow must have been 
dealt that had struck at the spirit as well asthe body. What 
could have happened to him? 

She fell into a troubled sleep after a long period of wake- 
fulness. In her sleep it seemed as though Rama Rajah 
changed places with Ravellion. Leaning forward from the 
saddle, the eyes gazed into hers with an unspoken entreaty, 
and gaunt arms opened to clasp her to him. With un- 
accountable repugnance she shrank back, screaming to 
Dolores to protect her; and with the cry she awoke to 
hear the voice of the lark as it rose from the bracken on the 
mountain into the opalescent sky of the dawn. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE MEETING 


AGAIN there was rain in the night, but the soft white clouds 
that brooded on the face of the mountains rolled away at 
dawn. The ground dried rapidly; and the sun and breeze 
together quickly freed the vegetation of its mantle of glistening 
drops. There was no such thing as a muddy road or flooded 
path. The rain as it fell ran off at once to join the impetuous 
river, that tore its way along the boulder-strewn bed towards 
the edge of the cliff from which it leaped to the plains, 

It was Dolores’ custom to walk every morning and some- 
times again in the afternoon. But if kept at home by callers 
who stayed to tea, she was well-content to remain under the 
blue-gum with Veerama, whilst Miss Beauchamp accompanied 
Mrs. Newent to the Club or to a tennis party at the house of 
some friend. Occasionally Dolores was tempted to go too, 
but as Veerama was rarely included in the invitation she 
usually refused. Seated under the gum-tree with the pink 
rain-lilies round her, she enjoyed the undivided attention of 
her companion, who read aloud or lent her eyes to see 
the sky and flowers, the distant hills, the golden wattle, the 
brilliant butterflies, and the restless birds ever busy foraging 
for their hungry nestlings. 

It was here that Captain Ravellion found them, in the after- 
noon of the day following their meeting in the sholah, when 
he fulfilled his promise of calling. Instead of being ushered 
formally into the house, he was met by Veerama, who asked 
him to join them under the tree. 

“Mrs, Newent and Miss Beauchamp have gone to the 
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Club,” she explained as she led the way. “ And Miss Avondean 
and I are spending a lazy afternoon in the garden.” 

She bade him tread cgrefully over the turf so as not to 
crush the flowers. 

‘¢ What a glorious sight they are!” he answered. 

‘‘ Not more beautiful than the daffodils of England.” 

‘¢ Nature on these Indian hills is so lavish and extravagant, 
and somehow extravagance appeals to me, especially when it 
is joined to generosity. If I had the means I should like to 
deal out favours as liberally as these blossoms have been 
scattered. I can scarcely get along the road for my desire 
to stop and gaze at colours thrown broadcast on all sides. 
Even the gardens are overflowing, and the petals of the 
roses fall at my feet in the road as I stroll along under the 
fences.” 

For fully half an hour he sat chatting with them, and 
sharing the tea which was brought out presently. With ready 
tact he drew Veerama into (the conversation, setting her 
completely at her ease. He made her laugh and respond to 
his sallies, until she could have fancied herself back in the 
rose-garden at Maidenhead among the good-natured English- 
men who had no prejudices against oriental blood. 

“Tt is very good of you, Miss Avondean,” he said, after 
the tea had been leisurely disposed of, “to receive me in this 
friendly fashion. I ought to have called in the middle of the 
day, but the afternoon is so much pleasanter when one has to 
walk or ride. I must be moving on, as I have promised to go 
and see a friend who lives at one of the houses on the other 
side of your garden over there.” 

He pointed to a roof just appearing among the trees. 

‘There is a path running through our garden and our 
neighbours’, that will take you straight there,” said Veerama, 
as she looked at the building indicated. 

“But I shall be trespassing if I go that way,” objected 
Ravellion. ‘I had better go round by the road.” 

“Show him the way, Veerama, and then he need have 
no scruples,” suggested Dolores. 
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He bade her farewell, and they strolled down the hillock 
at an easy pace towards the garden path, walking side by 
side. 

‘Captain Ravellion, you asked me about my marriage 
yesterday,” said Veerama, as they drew out of hearing of 
Dolores. 

“Yes; have you any news to tell me?” he said, with a 
smile. The pretty Hindu girl interested him. 

“None at all; but I want to ask you about your own.” 

** Mine !” he exclaimed in astonishment, and not without 
some embarrassment. 

“Yes, yours. Is it not fair for me to question you as you 
questioned me?” 

He was at a loss fora reply. The inquiry was audacious, 
but the manner in which -it was put was so simple that 
he could not take offence. After a few moments’ hesitation 
the humour of the situation struck him, and it pleased his 
fancy to pursue his little interrogator’s line of thought. 

“Of course it is fair, quite fair. What do you want to 
know about my marriage, Miss Veerama ?” 

“You would like to marry Miss Blessington, and I——” 

“The deuce !” murmured Ravellion. 

‘¢ And I can see that her father is ready to make the 
necessary arrangements,” 

There was a pause as they threaded their way down a path 
where the broad strong leaves of the brillant Canna had invaded 
the walk, leaving room for only one to pass. Veerama hung 
back and Ravellion strode forward in an absent-minded manner. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned to face her where a vigorous 
bush of scarlet Fuchsia shouldered the Canna aside. 

‘¢Since you know so much, Miss Veerama, perhaps you 
can tell me how the lady herself regards the affair ?” he said. 

‘‘She is very angry,” she replied with conviction, “ angry 
and proud, because she loves you so much.” 

‘¢ By Jove !” he exclaimed, under his breath. ‘‘ Go on, you 
little witch,” he added, his curiosity as well as his interest 
aroused, 
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“Tam not & witch; I have neither black cat, nor broom- 
stick, nor seething caldron, like the old women in Macbeth. 
But I have my eyesight, and could see that Miss Blessington 
was very angry because you leaned forward in your saddle 
yesterday and looked at me with kind eyes.” 

He laughed with genuine amusement. The shrewd obser- 
vation and frank simplicity of his mentor was not without its 
charm. 

‘**So she was angry with me, was she?” he repeated softly. 
** What do you infer from that, may I ask?” 

“That you occupy her thoughts and her heart. If she felt 
just like one of your friends, me, for instance, or Miss Avon- 
dean, would she be annoyed with you for being kind to 
another? Ah! Captain Ravellion, you don’t know what a 
number of tales we have in the zenana about jealousy, and 
all the mischief it causes. We, Hindus, are not only jealous 
of deeds and words, but of looks and thoughts. Many a 
husband beats his wife because he believes that she thinks 
about another man who is younger and handsomer than him- 
self. And there are women who put poison in their husband’s 
food because the men’s eyes wander beyond their own 
houses.” 

He plucked absently at the tassels of the Fuchsia, and 
crowned the tips of his fingers with the purple cups, as he 
stood looking down upon the little match-maker. His face 
had lost its expression of careless amusement in the serious 
contemplation of a matter that lay nearer to his heart than he 
was quite aware of. 

‘She has no business to be angry. It is I who should be 
annoyed,” he declared, after a short silence. 

‘But why ?” asked Veerama, in surprise. 

Again there was a pause. An explanation involved a 
certain amount of confidence which a few minutes ago he had 
no thought of offering. The situation was so peculiar, so 
utterly without precedent, that with all his prejudices against 
the darker race he was unable to regain his self-possession. 
Giving himself up to the strange fascination of having the 
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attention and sympathy of this pretty little Hindu lady, he 
plunged and made a clean breast of it. 

“To tell you the truth, a fortnight ago I began to ask the 
lady we are speaking about if she—if she would be my wife. 
But she left me abruptly before I could finish, and walked away.” 

‘* That was very sweet and proper of her.” 

“Sweet, do you call it? I thought it very rude,” he said, 
with some heat. 

‘When girls of my nation are first told that they must marry, 
and that a man is chosen for them, they shed tears and declare 
that they do not wish to leave their home. Afterwards, when 
the older women have described how handsome and strong the 
bridegroom is, they dry their tears and say that the will of 
the gods must be done. But it is still only right and proper 
that the eyes should be lowered, and the lips silent when his 
name is mentioned. Underneath the shyness, if the bride- 
groom is well chosen and suitable, there is joy; although it 
would be improper to show it. Perhaps,as Miss Blessington 
has no mother she thinks it right to be shy.” 

You declared that she was angry.” 

“ That is doubtless because you have said nothing more. 
When the second opportunity came to speak you were being 
kind to another girl, It was impossible to mistake the glance 
she cast at me.” 

‘If she cared for me as you are inclined to believe, Miss 
Veerama, she would not be friendly with other people.” 

“ Other gentlemen ?” 

“Well, yes,” he reluctantly admitted. 

“Oh! then you are jealous too! You must make haste if 
there are other gentlemen, and be quick with the betrothal, 
After the betrothal she will understand that you are in earnest, 
and that you will hit—punch do you call it—the other men if 
they pay her too much attention.” 

Ravellion’s laugh rang out in real amusement, and the 
cloud that was gathering on his brow was dispersed. The 
Fuchsia buds and blossoms suffered still more in his unconscious 
hands as he asked— 
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‘* But what if she won't listen ? ” 

“No, it is not like that. You do not understand. You 
have no time to read the stories which Miss Avondean loves to 
hear. It is always near the end that the betrothal comes. 
This is what you must do, and all will be well. First buy a ring 
with large sparkling diamonds, since she is angry. ‘Then you 
must contrive to find her by herself at the picnic, or after the 
tennis-party, or as she goes home in the twilight—anywhere 
will do as long as you are alone.” 

“ And then?” 

“You approach quickly before she can fly, and put your 
arms round her—they all do that in the books—telling her that 
you love her far beyond all other women, Anger flies, and she 
allows you to slip the ring upon her finger. That is your 
English ceremony of betrothal. It is not in the least like ours,” 
she added, with a little sigh. ' 

‘Ts there anything more that is necessary ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Afterwards you explain, taking no notice of her shyness, 
and you ask if she will marry you.” 

‘‘ A superfluous question by that time, I should imagine.” 

‘* Then you need not ask it. You must find out if she has 
been angry only through jealousy, or whether a woman has 
said evil things of you behind your back. With us there 
are so many tale-bearers who delight in turning joy to sorrow.” 

‘It seems to me that there is very little difference in human 
nature whether it is white or brown, Miss Veerama,” said 
Ravellion, thoughtfully. | 

“ Did you think that the women of India could not feel joy 
and pain, love and hate, like the women of England? How 
little you guess what goes on behind the purdah !” : 

Something in her tone banished the light smile from his 
lips, and caused him to glance at the delicate mobile face with a 
sudden forgetfulness of his own troubles. Was it possible that 
tragedy had already touched that young life? 

‘TI hope that you will find the course of love run smoothly 
when your turn comes,” he said with earnestness. 

“ It will be as the gods will it. There is your way through 
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the opening in the rose hedge. Cross the road and you will 
find the gate of the garden of your friend’s house.” 

As Veerama departed with Ravellion, to act as his aide: 
Dolores leaned back in the rustic seat and raised her face to the. 
warm scent-laden air of the afternoon. The south-west wind 
swept through the scimitar-shaped foliage of the Eucalyptus with 
a murmur that rose and fell in cadences with the strength of 
the breeze. Now and then an aromatic leaf dropped, ora 
shred of ragged bark was swung across her lap. She had 
forgotten Veerama and her visitor; her thoughts had taken 
wing to the plains, and were hovering like a flock of gentle 
doves over the friend who had been so long silent. When the 
hot weather was over, would it be possible, she wondered, to 
seek him out in his own home in Tinnevelly ? 

It was strange how the birds and butterflies instinctively 
recognized her inability to hurt them. A small mountain-blue 
fluttered over her dress, attracted by the flowers that she held 
in her motionless hands, and a thrush boldly foraged for insects 
in the grass at her feet. 

A footstep crushed the gravel on the path below and 
stopped at the front door. She heard the faint sound of the 
electric bell that summoned the servant, and listened idly for 
the voice. Was it a lady or a gentleman, and did the visitor 
wish to see Mrs, Newent or herself? The sound of the 
servant’s voice was wafted faintly on the breeze as he explained 
that Mrs. Newent was out, and directed the caller to the spot 
where Miss Avondean was sitting. She could catch neither 
bass nor treble to indicate the sex of the visitor. 

The steps pursued the path to the foot of the hillock and 
then turned off into the grass among the lilies towards her. 
Dolores remained in the same position, her face towards the 
foliage where the breeze sang. As the footsteps drew nearer 
crushing the pink blossoms ruthlessly, she raised herself slightly 
and exclaimed— 

“ Who Is there ?” 

There was no answer, and she leaned forward repeating her 
question more sharply. The stranger stopped before her ; and 
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looking into the beautiful sightless eyes, a spasm of pain, acute 
and sudden, passed over his features, as Rama Rajah realized 
the barrier which had risen between him and the friend of his 
_ youth. In another second he had dropped upon his knees 
before her. She felt her hands seized, and pressed to hot 
lips. 

‘‘Who is it?” she cried again, hoarsely, and her breath 
caught in painful gasps. “Speak! Is it really you, Rama 
Rajah, at last?” . 

Swiftly the fingers, escaping from his grasp, passed over his 
face and head. She could not be mistaken, and a little cry of 
joy told him that she had recognized him. 

“It is Rama Rajah, come at last! Where have you been 
all this time? At Tinnevelly? And why have you not written 
to me?” 

Still there was no answer, and the head that had been lifted 
to gaze with eager yearning at the familiar features of his old 
friend, drooped lower and lower over his hands that were 
locked upon her lap in a clasp of agony. Putting her fingers 
beneath his chin she raised his head forcibly, and touched the 
sunken cheeks and eyes with eager inquiry. 

‘‘ Ah! you have been ill, you are thin, and your cheeks are 
hollow. What has been the matter, Rama Rajah?” 

His sole answer was an inarticulate groan. 

‘I cannot understand your silence. Is it something too 
terrible to speak of, something that you cannot find words for? 
You were never before like this, Rajah. You were always 
ready to tell me everything. Speak,” she implored him, “ speak ! 
I am longing to hear your voice again !” 

A convulsive sob shook his frame as he knelt before her. 
She laid her hands upon his shoulders in sudden dread. 

“What is it? Tell me!” she whispered, as the blood 
forsook her face in an agony of vague apprehension. 

He caught her hand as it began to travel once again over 
his features in her vain attempt to solve the mystery, and laid 
his lips against it, holding it there whilst he gathered his courage 
to reveal the dreadful secret of his silence. Then opening his 
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lips he allowed her sensitive fingers to pass into the terrible 
cavern, 

There was silence. Slowly comprehension came through 
those sensitive digits, and she learned the reason of his mute- 
ness. With a little cry, like some tender creature under the 
piercing knife, Dolores sank back limp and nerveless. 

Glancing up Rama Rajah sprang to his feet and caught her 
in his arms. Dolores had fainted. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE TOBACCO MERCHANT'S RETURN 


SoBRAON Rao’s visit to Egypt was productive of good results 
and his business terminated satisfactorily in every way. He 
reached Bombay in the month of September with the intention 
of sending an agent, as soon as he could find one, who would 
open an office in Cairo to import the Indian grown leaf. He 
was met by his son, whose trip to the big cities of the North 
had also resulted in a satisfactory extension of the trade, an 
extension which Desika would himself develop from Bombay. 

‘* You don’t object to living here, my son?” asked Sobraon, 
as he entered the luxurious home which Desika had created 
for himself on Malabar Hill. 

“Not at all, It isa great city, greater far than Madras in 
importance, and with a stronger political influence. I am 
proud to reckon myself among its citizens.” 

“ Are you taking any part in the politics of the place?” 
asked Sobraon Rao, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“T am devoted to the cause,” replied Desika, his face 
lighting up with excitement. ‘It is my chief recreation, my 
way of amusing myself, as the English amuse themselves with 
their games, tennis, golf, and cricket. I made a great speech 
last week at a large gathering of politicians who assembled to 
welcome the Indian Member of Parliament ; he, who speaks so 
strongly on the iniquity of sending our revenues to England 
merely to keep up an idle and expensive secretariat.” 

“T hope you explained matters clearly.” 

‘J did, indeed | and inveighed against the waste of India’s 

35! : 
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substance and the rank robbery of the country,” replied Desika, 
warmly, 

‘ Robbery is scarcely the correct term. What I meant 
was this? did you point out how easily we might remedy the 
state of affairs, and how it was possible that you, yourself, could 
assist in keeping the revenues in the country.” 

T1” exclaimed Desika, in surprise. “I do not propose 
to take any action. My mission is the mission of the pioneer, 
to preach and to expose the evils of our constitution. How 
could I, as an individual, remedy the deplorable drain on the 
wealth of India which is going on yearly before our very 
eyes?” : 

‘‘ Of course you are aware,” replied his father, quietly, *‘ that 
the expenses of the secretariat absorb but a small fraction of 
the revenues of India. The greater part of the money sent 
to England is to pay the interest—and a very moderate 
interest it is too—on capital lent to the country to develop its 
resources for the benefit of its inhabitants. The capitalists 
out here have only to buy up the sterling stock, and the 
revenues would for the greater part find their way into our 
pockets.” With a sly smile he added, ‘I have often thought 
that it was incumbent on me, as your father, to put into 
practice some of the more reasonable changes which you 
seem by your denouncements to desire so earnestly. Some 
of my crores of rupees ought surely to be devoted to this object 
if I wish to do my duty to my country, and I ought to buy all 
the Government paper that I can possibly afford. Of course 
it would lessen my income to a quarter of what it is, but, as 
the father of a patriotic politician, there is no question as to 
the propriety of putting into practice the theories that you 
enunciate from the platform.” 

Desika’s face was a picture ; and Sobraon watched his son 
with eyes in which shone a keen sense of humour. The spirit 
of the trader was, after all, stronger in the young man than the 
spirit of the politician, and he exclaimed in genuine alarm— 

“Put our money into rupee-paper! We should get barely 
four per cent. for it! It would be sheer madness |” 
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“ As far as I am concerned,” said Sobraon, smoothly, ‘‘ of 
course I should prefer to keep it in tobacco, where I am 
certain of fifteen to twenty per cent., and I am more than 
content that our country should accept the capital of the 
foreigner. It is you who are discontented, and would have 
things altered.” | 

‘Indeed you make a mistake. I am not advocating 
any alteration at present. My mission is to point out the 
imperfections of our rulers, and to bring our grievances before 
the public eye.” | 

Sobraon smiled again, although his son saw no humour in 
the matter. 

“Then you think that things had better be left as they 
are?” 

“ Most decidedly,” rejoined Desika, eagerly. ‘‘ The time is 
not ripe for action. We must gather our strength and 
energies, whilst the land is living in peace. Then, when 
the moment arrives for striking, the arm of India will be 
the arm of a giant, against which resistance will be useless.” 

‘¢ Dogs must continue to bark and politicians to roar as long 
as they exist, and if you are content, I will not trouble myself 
further at present about taking steps for the retention of our 
revenues, What else had your friend from England to 
say?” 

‘ He applauded our great Congress, It has a world-wide 
renown, and he assured us that in it lay the foundation of 
self-government,” 

‘Did he recommend you to organize it into a constituted 
body? or did he leave you to suppose that self-govern- 
ment could be evolved from nothing more than a loose annual 
meeting such as the Congress is at present ?” 

‘He spoke on far higher and broader ground than that. 
The time has not arrived for us to trouble ourselves about 
detail. He advocates self-government, such as the British 
colonies possess,” said Desika, loftily. 

‘Has he brought with him any scheme for making the 
different religions and castes of India live peaceably side by 

2A 
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side under self-government, with the promise of consideration 
for the good of the community instead of the good of the 
individual P” 

‘* T have told you already, father, that he does not trouble 
about detail. All that kind of thing must follow when we 
have proved conclusively to our rulers that their system is 
one of selfish oppression and misrule. Meanwhile, look at 
the glorious opportunities which offer themselves to a man 
with my gift of speech by the situation. I assure you that I 
made a great impression upon the immense crowd, many of 
whom were puffed up with arrogance and caste pride when 
they learned that I was a Shanar. There were one or two 
who had the impertinence to leave the hall, making as much 
noise as they could to show their contempt for one of lower 
caste than themselves. Such men need the touch of a stout 
bamboo, and ifit were not for our overbearing rulers they would 
assuredly get their deserts. However, in spite of the inter- 
ruption, I managed to hold my audience to the end, and I 
received the public thanks of the meeting and the con- 
gratulations of our honoured visitor himself.” 

Sobraon Rao let his eyes rest upon his son for a few 
seconds with amusement and then went on to other topics, 
Veerama’s action was discussed, and presently Sobraon said— 

“It was unwise of your mother to do anything in the 
matter of making a marriage until I returned.” 

‘‘Y assure you that no punishments were used. My mother 
was anxious to accomplish the business, so that she might be 
free to come to Bombay and manage my house for me.” 

“TIT know the zenana and its methods, and, though no 
actual punishments were used, life was made insupportable to 
the poor child. Ifthere had been no Miss Avondean I am 
afraid it would have been the well.” 

“What are you going to do about Veerama’s marriage ? ” 

‘Follow the example of your Congress men. For the 
present I shall consider the matter on broad lines, and not 
trouble about details.” 

He spoke seriously, and Desika had no suspicion. that his 
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father was making fun of him. The position of the young 
politician of the present day is so important and momentous in 
his own eyes that there is no room for ridicule. 

“Tt is a pity that we cannot get her married. I have done 
my best, and my mother has tried hard.” 

‘* Let me have a try next time. Perhaps I shall be able to 
manage it.” 

Desika glanced at his father in some surprise as he replied, 
“T only hope that you may be successful. It is high time 
she became a wife and a mother.” ‘Then he passed on to 
matters more closely concerning himself, and invited his father 
to look round the house. “I hope you approve of the 
furniture of the rooms,” he said complacently, as he glanced 
round at the beautiful chairs, lounges, tables, cabinets, pictures, 
mirrors, tapestry, and the pianola that adorned the fine 
reception room where they had been sitting. 

“Tt is all admirable and of the best English make, I 
observe,” said Sobraon Rao, thoughtfully. ‘I thought that 
you were an advocate of the swadesht movement, which 
boycotts all English goods.” 

“So I am,” replied Desika, hastily. ‘Do I not preach it 
from the platform? It was not before I had searched the 
native shops and bazaars from end to end for what I wanted, 
without finding a single article to please me, that I was driven 
to purchase these English-made goods. I have denounced 
the slowness and stupidity of our native tradesmen at more 
than one meeting in this very town, because they do not 
supply the superior articles. ‘The goods which they place in 
the market are inferior rubbish. No self-respecting gentleman 
of means can tolerate them. I preached swadeshi to the 
merchants themselves, and urged them to lose no time in 
manufacturing superior articles with indigenous materials and 
labour. I told them that I lamented the fact that I was 
obliged, entirely through their remissness, to purchase foreign 
goods.” 

“Did they agree with what you said ?” 

“ They were quite ready to admit the justice of my remarks ; 
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but they pleaded that there were insuperable difficulties in the 
way of turning out the better class of manufactures, chiefly the 
inferiority of material and the lack of skilled educated labour. 
I shall mention the subject again in the near future. I think 
that I might push things still further with effect, and advocate 
the refusal on the part of India to supply foreigners with any 
Indian product. Think where England would be without our 
cotton, our hides, our grain, our—our “ 

““Leave out tobacco, my son. I have to look to the 
foreign markets for the disposal of three-quarters of my produce, 
and the foreigners are more prompt in their remittances than 
the chetties of India.” 

Desika was slightly embarrassed for the moment, but he 
quickly recovered his self-sufficiency, and agreed with his 
father that it would not be convenient to include tobacco in 
the list. 

‘Perhaps on the whole it would be best to keep to broad 
lines, and, as I said before, not to enter into detail.” 

The rest of the house was furnished in native fashion, but 
even there Sobraon Rao observed with silent amusement that 
some of the rugs were of the best Wilton pile, and the sheets 
and pillow-cases bore the unmistakable mark of the finest Irish 
workmanship. 

Two days later the tobacco merchant journeyed southwards 
to visit Madura, and also Dindigul on business. At the end of 
a week he bent his steps towards the line of blue hills on the 
horizon where he knew that he should find his daughter. 

It was fully two months since Rama Rajah had appeared 
before Dolores, and taken his own method of telling her of his 
calamity. ‘The shock of his sudden advent had been too much 
for her. As he was in the act of lifting the unconscious form 
in his arms to carry her into the house, Veerama returned from 
the garden. Inher alarm she plied him with questions but 
received no answer, a fact she ascribed to his absorption in 
Dolores, and perhaps to the contempt of the higher caste for 
the lower. 

When Dolores regained her consciousness her first act was 
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to hold out her hand. It was taken by Veerama, but she was 
shaken off with gentile impatience. Rama Rajah, recognizing 


that the signal was for him, ni leg the sofa. He had 
known that this must come, and a charp pain was at his heart 


as he thought of the dreaded explanation. The moment had 
arrived when it must be made ; this could not be dnne without 
the assistance of a third person. Between himself and Duloreg 
there had always existed a confidence which had never been 
violated. There were moments in the past when he had 
poured into her ear confessions that were sacred to herself. 
She had sympathized and uttered words of counsel and comfort. 
That confidence, which was so sweet to both, was at an end. 
In the absence of Miss Beauchamp, Veerama would have to be 
the medium, and it was from Veerama that he shrank like a 
criminal instead of a victim. 

“This—this calamity which has overtaken you, Rama 
Rajah,” began Dolores. Then feeling the sudden twitching of 
his fingers, she paused as though to give him time to gather up 
his faltering courage. ‘It is some catastrophe, the cause of 
which I am utterly at a loss to guess, If you have any means 
of telling me, let me know the worst. I can bear it now.” 

He rose, and going to the window wrote some words upon 
the leaf of his notebook, which he handed to Veerama. She 
read them aloud, her voice almost failing her as she learned 
the truth. 

‘‘ Dear Ranee, I have been very ill and am stricken dumb.” 

There was a pause, and then the voice of Dolores sounded 
clear and firm in the question she could no longer restrain. 

‘¢ How did you lose your tongue ?” 

He did not reply immediately, but stood at the window 
gazing out upon the glory of the sunset with unseeing eyes. 
She waited patiently for the reply. It came at last, and Veerama 
read out— 

‘‘ Through a surgical operation.” 

There was silence, and his eyes sought those of Veerama 
with an apprehensive gaze. He thought he saw her shrink 
away towards Dolores, and his heart sank. Too well he knew 
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how such calamities were regarded by the people of his nation. 
The pride of caste was humbled to the dust; the despised 
Shanar girl, responding to her ixherited instincts, turned with 
repulsion from the maimed Vellalan, in spite of the fact that he 
had done nothing te break his caste. The caste instinct was 
swallowed up in the animal instinct that has no toleration for 
imperfection, From Veerama his sad eyes went to the figure 

--~on the sofa. In that pale, sweet face shone a great pity— 
the pity an angel might wear. Veerama saw it too, and the sight 
of it shamed her and brought the blood to her cheeks with a 
flood of self-reproach, 

‘Rajah, come here!” cried Dolores. He was at her side 
ina moment. She laid her hand upon his bowed head as of 
old. ‘Listen !” 

Words poured from her lips, the comforting words that rose 
straight from the heart of a loving sympathetic woman who 
knew how to console, who realized the extent of his suffering 
and suffered with him, and who could grasp the magnitude of 
his misfortune. Her whole soul went out in pity to the poor 
stricken man, breathing forth the pure love of a friend with 
that wealth of sympathy that is inherent in some womanly 
natures. 

Veerama listened, a tumult of emotion stirring within her 
breast. Rama Rajah and Dolores were absorbed in each 
other and she was forgotten. As the words of healing fell on 
her ears, her Western teaching began to assert itself, and she 
contrasted her own attitude with that of Dolores. As she did 
so, the wave of shame surged back upon her with overwhelming 
force, and she turned aside to hide the hot tears that sprang into 
her eyes. 

The loving words of the blind girl brought balm to the 
wounded spirit, and as he greedily drank them in, he more 
than once caught her hand to his lips and pressed it to his 
forehead after the manner of Hindus when deeply moved. 

Later he departed. Then reaction overtook Dolores, and 
relief was found in tears, 

‘Oh! my poor boy! God help you to bear it! God 
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help me to bear my share of your cross! Can it be true that 
I shall never again hear your beloved voice? It is impossible 
to believe it !” 

The days passed and grew into weeks. During that time 
Dolores had many opportunities of strengthening the endurance 
and manly resignation of Rama Rajah. The black cloud that 
overshadowed his convalescence, charged with the spirit of 
revenge and retaliation, was dissipated ; and a light shone in 
upon him, bringing an oblivion of the past, which he fostered, at 
the prompting of Dolores, into something that approached the 
Christian spirit of forgiveness, No further allusion was made 
to the deed, and the gentle ladies of Mayflower House 
cultivated an atmosphere of cheerfulness which was not with- 
out its beneficial effect. 

Perhaps if communication had been possible without the 
help of a third person, he might have been tempted to confide 
the true story of his misfortune to Dolores. There were times 
when he sat with her beneath the blue-gum in the silence he 
could not break, that he longed to lay his heart bare and tell 
her everything. But without assistance it was impossible. 
And it was well that she should not hear it. The details of 
that night of horror in the temple were not fit for her ears, and 
it was best that she should believe that his loss was the result 
of an inevitable operation. : 

Their means of converse were Miss Beauchamp and 
Veerama. The latter was more expert and quicker to com- 
prehend than the older lady ; so it happened that Rama Rajah 
turned to Veerama for help more readily than to Miss 
Beauchamp and Mrs. Newent. At first conversation was 
carried on entirely by the aid of the notebook. Little by 
little Rama Rajah learned to make inarticulate sounds to 
which certain meanings were attached. It was slow work, and 
very different from the free and pleasant intercourse of the 
old days when he had lent the blind girl his eyes, and when 
her ears had listened delightedly to his musical tones, as he 
chatted or read or described the beauties of the scenery. It 
was as if a heavy curtain had fallen between them through 
which they groped blindly for each other. 
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Often, when Dolores was talking, Veerama caught the sad 
eyes of Rama Rajah fixed upon herself. At rare intervals the 
old aversion suddenly reappeared, mastering her completely 
for the moment, and causing her to beat a hasty retreat to her 
room, There reason came to her aid, and the mood ended in 
bitter selfreproach for her want of pity; after half an hour’s 
communing with herself she returned to the two friends to 
find then sunk into stagnation or inexorable silence. With 
her advent the notebook came into use again and conversation 
revived. 

As they sat beneath the Eucalyptus or within the violet 
scented drawing-room, Dolores frequently bade Veerama read 
to them, or Miss Beauchamp took up the book. Occasionally 
Veerama glanced up at the motionless figure seated near 
Dolores, and she usually found those melancholy eyes fixed 
upon herself. The thought behind them she could not fathom 
but of one thing she was sure; it was not pride of caste nor 
contempt for one who was not born within the pale of his own, 
birth. Then Dolores would stretch out her hand and touch 
that of Rama Rajah with some remark upon the tale to which 
they had been listening. As she spoke, Veerama watched the 
silent expressive face, noting the emotion that sprang into it, 
With surprising quickness she learned to read what was there. 
She also caught up some of the signs used by Jaganath, 
Under Mrs. Newent’s instruction they practised finger read- 
ing, a means of communication impossible to Dolores. The 
pencil and notebook were required less frequently and 
conversation became less of an effort. 

Gradually, but surely, the unreasonable feeling of aversion 
died away, never to return. The constant example of sweet- 
ness and loving consideration for his infirmity set by Dolores 
had its effect. And Rama Rajah’s own patience and 
resignation, his uncomplaining acceptance of the conditions 
of his life, aroused her warm admiration. Then came pity, 
soft melting feminine pity trailing rosy clouds—not of glory 
but of love. 

The time slipped away with seductive smoothness; Rama 
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Rajah lived with Jaganath in a tiny house not far from that 
which held his friends; and scarcely a day passed without a 
visit, either in the breezy hours of the morning or in the warm 
afternoon. Mrs. Newent prepared to rejoin her husband at 
the end of September, but Dolores arranged to stay on longer, 
being unwilling to face an English winter at home; so she 
explained the matter to herself and Mrs. Newent. But the 
prospect of parting with the friends she could never hope to 
see in England again, had more to do witk her decision than 
she was aware. 

The calm was suddenly broken by the arrival of Sobraon 
Rao, Without any previous notification of his intentions he 
was announced early one afternoon, when the four ladies were 
sitting together in the drawing-room after lunch. He greeted 
his daughter warmly and affectionately without a shadow of 
reproach for her flight, and Dolores’ mind as well as Veerama’s 
was set at rest at once. He talked easily and without con- 
straint, telling them of his experiences in Egypt. In the 
middle of the conversation Rama Rajah was shown in, For 
the moment there was silence which was broken by Sobraon 
Rao himself, who said something to the new-comer in his own 
language. It was apparent that the tobacco merchant was 
not altogether ignorant of what had occurred. In another 
second the equilibrium of the little party was restored, and 
the general conversation which had been going on was 
resumed. Whilst they talked, Sobraon observed how his 
daughter interpreted when Rama Rajah wished to join in, how 
the sentences were given in the finger language, and how 
quick she was to understand the many little signs and semi- 
articulate whispers by which Rama Rajah expressed himself. 

For fully an hour Sobraon Rao sat there, interested in the 
blind lady who had been so good a friend to his daughter. 
At the end of that time he asked if he might be permitted to 
take his leave, and again he addressed Rama Rajah in his own 
tongue. As he shook hands, he startled Dolores by asking if 
she could spare his daughter. The declaration of his wishes 
on this point was like a bomb-shell. He desired to take 
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Veerama back to Madura with him on the following day. 
Then, seeing the looks of consternation on their faces, he 
reassured them by saying that his wife was still in Bombay 
where she would remain, and that his house at Madura would 
be ruled for the present by his sister. 

Veerama drew a sigh of relief, and the sudden cloud 
that had gathered, dispersed as rapidly as it had come. Ten 
minutes later Sobraon Rao left the house accompanied by 
Rama Rajah. Veerama retired to her room to put together 
her personal property, ready for the baggage cooly who would 
call early the next morning. 

That evening Rama Rajah paid Dolores an unexpected 
visit. It so happened that she and Veerama were the only 
two at home, Mrs. Newent and Miss Beauchamp having gone 
to an entertainment at the Club. The interview was not of 
long duration. 

‘*Ranee, I have come to tell you that Sobraon Rao has 
made me an offer, It is the agency at Cairo which, being 
largely desk work, I can easily manage with a proper staff of 
clerks.” 

“You will take it!” cried Dolores, a great gladness in her 
voice. 

“There are difficulties; but I have considered them 
all,” 

“ Your—your infirmity ? ” 

‘*No, my caste.” 

He glanced at Veerama as he handed her the next leaflet 
from which she read— 

“If I go to Egypt, I shall be obliged to sacrifice my caste, 
as I sacrificed it during my residence in England. But what 
will it matter? The evils that I have suffered here in my 
country make me welcome exile gladly. I turn my back 
upon my people without a single regret. And in exchange 
for my relatives the gods have given me friends who will be 
faithful to the end.” 

He clasped Dolores’ hand, but his eyes sought eagerly those 
of Veerama. 
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“Rajah! I am so glad! The gulf between us will be 
bridged again !” cried the blind girl. 

He gave her the details of the arrangement that had been 
made, which necessitated his departure for the plains on the 
following day. Presently he bade her good night, promising 
to look in for a few minutes on his way down.the ghat. Then 
he took Veerama’s hand in a silent farewell clasp. He made 
no attempt to thank her for her help in words, nor to speak 
of the future. But Dolores would have learned much could 
she have seen the look that shone in the eyes that were 
fastened upon those of the Shanar girl, pleading mutely for 
some great boon. The answer sprang in quick response, 
and he was satisfied. He passed from the room in the dawn 
of hope and happiness. 

The new year brought a bright sun and clear sky to 
Southern India. But the brightness was not reflected in the 
hearts of Doraswamy and his family. ‘Trouble had descended 
upon them like a black cloud, and grim death stalked un- 
invited in at the door of the smiling homestead in Tinnevelly. 
Lukshmi lay in deadly weakness upon her cot, neglected and 
unattended, whilst her mother-in-law and her women wept 
and wailed over the dead body of a lifeless grandson, With 
the death of the baby the light of life was extinguished for 
ever for the young mother. All her thoughts had been 
centred upon the child; without it the future was a dreary 
blank, a black world in which there was not a single ray of 
light. Her mother-in-law had never forgiven the part Lukshmi 
played in the accomplishment of the curse; but as long as 
there was a prospect of her bearing a son and heir to the 
house, the old lady was tolerant and sometimes kind. With 
the death of the child and the consequent disappointment she 
was soured, and her ul-humour was directed against her 
daughter-in-law. Then ensued one of those lamentable 
persecutions that are too common in the zenana, which 
render the persecutor and the persecuted miserable and 
the whole household unhappy. To add to Lukshmi’s trouble, 
her mother-in-law, disappointed of marrying her son a second 
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Veerama back to Madura with him on the following day. 
Then, seeing the looks of consternation on their faces, he 
reassured them by saying that his wife was still in Bombay 
where she would remain, and that his house at Madura would 
be ruled for the present by his sister. 

Veerama drew a sigh of relief, and the sudden cloud 
that had gathered, dispersed as rapidly as it had come. Ten 
minutes later Sobraon Rao left the house accompanied by 
Rama Rajah. Veerama retired to her room to put together 
her personal property, ready for the baggage cooly who would 
call early the next morning. 

That evening Rama Rajah paid Dolores an unexpected 
visit. It so happened that she and Veerama were the only 
two at home, Mrs. Newent and Miss Beauchamp having gone 
to an entertainment at the Club. The interview was not of 
long duration. 

‘*Ranee, I have come to tell you that Sobraon Rao has 
made me an offer. It is the agency at Cairo which, being 
largely desk work, I can easily manage with a proper staff of 
clerks.” 

“You will take it!” cried Dolores, a great gladness in her 
voice. 

“There are difficulties; but I have considered them 
all.” 

“ Your—your infirmity ?” 

‘No, my caste.” 

He glanced at Veerama as he handed her the next leaflet 
from which she read— 

“If I go to Egypt, I shall be obliged to sacrifice my caste, 
as I sacrificed it during my residence in England. But what 
will it matter? The evils that I have suffered here in my 
country make me welcome exile gladly. I turn my back 
upon my people without a single regret. And in exchange 
for my relatives the gods have given me friends who will be 
faithful to the end.” 

He clasped Dolores’ hand, but his eyes sought eagerly those 
of Veerama. 
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* Rajah! I am so glad! The gulf between us will be 
bridged again !” cried the blind girl. 

He gave her the details of the arrangement that had been 
made, which necessitated his departure for the plains on the 
following day. Presently he bade her good night, promising 
to look in for a few minutes on his way down.the ghat. Then 
he took Veerama’s hand in a silent farewell clasp. He made 
no attempt to thank her for her help in words, nor to speak 
of the future. But Dolores would have learned much could 
she have seen the look that shone in the eyes that were 
fastened upon those of the Shanar girl, pleading mutely for 
some great boon. The answer sprang in quick response, 
and he was satisfied. He passed from the room in the dawn 
of hope and happiness. 

The new year brought a bright sun and clear sky to 
Southern India, But the brightness was not reflected in the 
hearts of Doraswamy and his family. Trouble had descended 
upon them like a black cloud, and grim death stalked un- 
invited in at the door of the smiling homestead in Tinnevelly. 
Lukshmi lay in deadly weakness upon her cot, neglected and 
unattended, whilst her mother-in-law and her women wept 
and wailed over the dead body of a lifeless grandson. With 
the death of the baby the light of life was extinguished for 
ever for the young mother. All her thoughts had been 
centred upon the child; without it the future was a dreary 
blank, a black world in which there was not a single ray of 
light. Her mother-in-law had never forgiven the part Lukshmi 
played in the accomplishment of the curse; but as long as 
there was a prospect of her bearing a son and heir to the 
house, the old lady was tolerant and sometimes kind. With 
the death of the child and the consequent disappointment she 
was soured, and her ill-humour was directed against her 
daughter-in-law. Then ensued one of those lamentable 
persecutions that are too common in the zenana, which 
render the persecutor and the persecuted miserable and 
the whole household unhappy. To add to Lukshmi’s trouble, 
her mother-in-law, disappointed of marrying her son a second 
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time, arranged a marriage between her husband and Vencata’s 
daughter, and the girl who should have been Doraswamy’s 
daughter-in-law became his wife, a turn in fortune’s wheel which 
was eminently satisfactory to that easy-going pleasure-loving 
individual. ‘The latest addition to the zenana was petted and 
bullied in turn by Rama Rajah’s mother, until the joyful news 
went through the family that there might be another son born 
to Doraswamy. 

Lukshmi received the news in ominous silence. But no 
one took any notice of her, whether she screamed on the floor 
in passion or sulked in a corner of the kitchen. A few days 
later she was missing. Instinctively they ran to the well, 
that last resource of Indian womankind, and found her body 
in its depths. 

With her death the atmosphere of the house cleared and 
grew bright again. The clouds that gather in the East may 
be black and heavy, but they disperse rapidly; and the 
tropical sun that follows sheds light and warmth with such a 
lavish hand as to obliterate the recollection of their blackness, 

* * * * * * 

In Cairo may be seen, driving in a well-appointed carriage, 
a Hindu gentleman who is called “ the silent man.” He has 
never been known to speak to any one; and though he may 
smile now and then, his eyes have a sad expression which tell 
of some tragedy in his life. He is often accompanied by his 
wife, a gentle lady of his own nationality; and sometimes 
there is a third person in the carriage, a blind lady on whose 
face shines unmistakeable happiness. 

Dolores and Miss Beauchamp usually spend the winter in 
Egypt at an hotel which is within easy reach of the luxurious 
home of their friends. Now and then Sobraon Rao pays Rama 
Rajah a flying visit. He is well satisfied with his choice of 
an agent for his Cairo house of business, and also with the 
manager, Jaganath did not reach his proud position all in a 
day, but worked his way up through the office until he 
became his cousin’s right-hand man. As he threw in his lot 
with him when the stand was made against the guru, so he 
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decided to follow his cousin’s fortunes to a foreign land where 
other things were of more consideration than caste. 

There is one other matter in which Sobraon Rao finds 
still greater satisfaction than in the agency, and that is in the 
marriage which he made for his dearly loved daughter. It 
has been a complete success ; and both his wife and his son 
are also satisfied. Veerama’s little sons will, by-and-by, be sent 
to England for their education, and they will eventually inherit 
half the wealth of their millionaire grandfather. 

The other half will go to Desika, who still lives in Bombay, 
where he carries on his father’s business with the keenness of 
a true merchant, and finds ample amusement and gratifica- 
tion in his platform triumphs. His fellow politicians have 
lately suggested that some sort of constitution, no matter how 
slight and sketchy, should be formed for the Congress. But 
Desika does not favour the movement. Possibly the reason 
for this may be found in the fact that he belongs to a low 
caste, and that there will be no place for him in its con- 
stitution. So he continues to fulminate against detail, and to 
implore United India to await with noble magnanimity the 
moment when the alien oppressor will see the iniquity of his 
misrule, and will offer the hoary empire of the East the boon 
she craves of self-government. 


THE END, 
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Occupation. — crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANTROBUS (C. L.), Novels by. 
,Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
gral Corner. | Wildersmoor. 
he Wine of Finyarra. 


POPULAR 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND FICTION 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS 
LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 
3524 Central 


ALEXANDER (Mrs.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. each, 
Yalerie’s Fate. | Mona's Choice. 
& Life Interest. | Woman’s Wit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
The Cost of her Pride. 
A Golden Autumn. 
Barbara, Lady’s Maid & Peeress. 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor. 
A Missing Hero. 
A Fight with Fate. 
The Step-mother. 


Blind Fate. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, 


ALMAZ (E. F.).—Copper under 
the Gold, Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


APPLETON (G. W.), Novels by. 
Rash Conclusions. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, 
The Lady in Sables. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s, 


ARNOLD (E. L.), Stories by. 
The Wonderful Adventures of 
Phra the Phosnician,. Crown 8vu, 
cloth, with 12 Illustrations by H. M. 
PAGET, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrate 
boards, 2s, 


The Constable of St. Nicholas. 
Witb a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, clotn, 
3s.6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


ARTEMUS WARD'S Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 3s, 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


ASHTON (JOHN), Books by. 
English Caricatureand Satire on 
Napoleon the First. With 115 
lulustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne. With 85 lilustrations. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, each. 
Social England under the Re- 
gency. With go Illustrations, 
Fiorizel’s Folly: The Story of GEORGE 
1V. and Mrs, FITZHERBERT. With 13 
Illustrations. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, | 
ART.—For details of three important} BARRETT (FRANK), Novels by. 


——a 


Series of Facsimiles in Colour of selected 
Works of The Early Painters of the 
Netherlands, of The Early German 
Palnters, and of Itallan Painters of 
the XVth and XVith Centuries, see 
special Prospectus, to be had upon 
application. ¢ 


AUSTEN (JANE), The Works of: 
The ST. MARTIN'S EDITION, in Ten 
Volumes, each Illustrated with Ten 
Reproductions after Water-colours by A. 
WALLIS MILLS. With Bibliographical 
and Biographical Notes by R, BRIMLEY 
OHNSON. Post 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. net per vol, 
‘he Novels will be arranged in the follow- 
ing order, and the first volumes will be 
published in the Spring of 1908. Vols, I, 
and II... PRIDE AND PREJUDICE; 
Vols, III, and IV., SENSE AND SENSI- 
BILITY; Vol. V.. NORTHANGER 
ABBEY: Vol. VI. PERSUASION ; 
Vols. VII. and VIII., EMMA; Vols. IX. 
and X.. MANSFIELD PARK, 


AUTHORS for the POCKET. 
t6mo, cloth, as. net ea.; leather, 3s. net ea, 

The Pocket R. L. S. 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies: 


Post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s. ea..cl., 25, 6d. ea. 
The Sin of Olga Zassoulioch. 
eon. Morrison. | 

e Lady ton. 
Honest Davie. | Found Guilty. 
John Ford; and His Helpmate. 
A Reocoiling Yengeance. 
Lieut. Barnabas. 
For Love and Honour, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. each; post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6a, each. 
Between Life and Death, 
Fettered for Life. 
A Missing Witness. With 8 Iilus- 
trations by W. H. MARGETSON. 
The ¥W’ oman ofthe Iron Bracelets. 
The Harding Scandal. 
& Prodigal’s Progress. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Under a Strange Mask. With 19 

Illustrations by E, F. BREWTNALL. 
Was She Justified? 

The Obliging Husband. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Lady Judas. 
The Error of Her Ways. 


Fettered for Life. POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 


The Pocket George MacDonald. |BASKERVILLE (JOHN): A 


The Pocket Emerson. 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy. 
The Pocket George Eliot. 

The Pocket Charles Kingsley. 
The Flower of the Mind. 

The Pocket Ruskin. 

The Pocket Lord Beaconsfield. 


Memoir. By RALPH STRAUS and R, K. 
DENT, With 13 Plates. Large quarto, 
buckram, ars, net. 


BATH (The) in Diseases of the 


Skin. By J. L. MILTON. Post 8vo, Is. ; 
cloth, Is, Od. 


BACTERIA, Yeast Fungi, and|;|BEACONSFIELD, LORD. ByT. 


Allied Species, A Synopsis of. By 
W. B. GROVE, B.A. With 87 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


English Surnames: Their Sources 
and Significations. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6/2. 


P, O'CONNOR, M.P, Crown 8vo, cloth. §s, | 


BECHSTEIN (LUDWIG), and the 


Brothers GRIMM.—As Pretty as 
Seven, and other Stories, With 98 
Illustrations by RICHTER. Square 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. :; gilt edges. 75. 64’. 


BARING-GOULD (S.), Novels by.| BEDE (CUTHBERT).—Mr. Ver- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each; POPULAR 
EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 
_Red Spider. | Hye. 


BARR (AMELIA E.),.—Love will 
YWenturein, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BARR (ROBERT), Stories by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

In a Steamer Chair. With 2 Illusts, 

From Whose Bourne, &c, With 47 
Ihustrations by HAL Hurst and others. 

Revenge! With 12 Illustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEED and others, 

A Woman Intervenes. 

A Prince of Good Fellows. 
15 Hiustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each, 


The Speculations of John Steele. 
The Unchanging East. 


With 


dant Green. 


With 65 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, rs. net. 


BENNETT (ARNOLD), Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
Leonora. | A Great Man. 
Teresa of Watling Street. With 8 
I!lustrations by FRANK GILLETT, 
Tales of the Five Towns. 
Sacred and Profane Love. 
Hugo. | TheCity of Pleasure. 
Crown 8v. oth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Anna of th« ‘ive Towns, 
The Gates of Wrath: 
Tne Ghost. 


The Grand Babylon Hotel. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. ; POPULAR EDITION, 
meditun Svo, 6d. 


BENNETT (W. C.).—Songs for 


Sailors. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
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BESANT and RICE, Novels by.|8 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illust, bds. 2s. each ; cL. limp, 2s, 6d, each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

The iden Butterfly. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Yulcan. 

The Monks of Thelem 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Beamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


BESANT (Sir WALTER), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
With 12 Illustrations by FRED, BARNARD. 

The Captain’s Room, &c. 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by HARRY FURNISS. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece. 

ack, and other Stories, 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Yery Well Then. 
With 12 Illustrations by A, FORESTIER. 

Herr Paulus. 

The Bell of St. Paul's. 

For Faith and Freedom. With 
Iilusts, by A, FORESTIER and F. WADDY, 

To Cali Her Mine, &c. With 9 Illus- 
trations by A. FORESTIER, 

The Ho 

Armorel of Lyonesse. With 12 Ius- 
trations by F, BARNARD. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
With 12 Illustrations by C, GREEN. 

YWerbena Camellia Stephanotis, 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
With x2 Illustrations by W. H. HybDs. 
In Deacon’s Orders, &c. With Frontis. 

The Revolt of Man. 

The Master Craftsman. 

The City of Rofuge. . 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each, 

A Fountain Sealed. 

The Changeling. 

The Fourth Generation. 

The Orange Girl. With 8 Illustrations 
by F. PEGRAM, 

The Alabaster Box. 

The Lady of Lynn. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by G. DEMAIN- HAMMOND, 

No Other Way. With 12 Illustrations 
by C, D. WARD, 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

The Rebel Queen. 

LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, 
silt edges, 3s. net each. 

London. a 

Westminster. _ 

Sir Richard Whittington. 

Gaspard deColigny. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


ee ee ee eee 


BESANT (Sir Walter)—cotinued. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 62. each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Golden lactate 4 
Ready-Money Morti ° 

The Chaplain of the Fieet. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

The Orange Girl. 

For Faith and Freedom. 

Children of Gibeon. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, each, 
London. With 125 Illustrations. 
Westminster. With Etching by F. S. 

WALEER, and 130 Illustrations. 

South London. With Etching by F.S, 
WALKER, and 118 IWustrations. 

East London. With Etching by F. §S, 
WALEER, and 56 Illustrations by PHIL 
May, L. RAVEN HILL, and J, PENNELL. 

Jerusalem. By WALTER BESANT and 
E, H. PALMER. With Map and 12 Illusts, 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 

As We Are and As We May Be. 

Essays and Historiettes. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Fifty Years Ago. With 144 Illusts. 
Gaspard de Coligny. With a Portrait. 
Sir Richard Whittington. 

The Charm, and other Drawing-room 
Plays, With 50 Illustrations by CHRIS 
HAMMOND, &c. 


Art of Fiction. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
ose,&c. With Frontispiece.| BEWICK (THOMAS) and His 


Pupils. By Austin Dosson. With 95 
Itlustrations, Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA: A 


series of the Classics of the Romance 
(French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guesc) Languages; the Original Text, 
with Notes and Introductions’ in 
the original language. Small 8vo, 8d. 
net ner vol.; cloth, rod, net per vol. 
1. Molitre: Le Misanthrope. 
2, Moliére: Les Femmes savantes, 
3. Corneille: Le Cid, 
4. Descartes: Discours de la mé- 
thode, 
5-6. Dante : 
Inferno. ; 
7, Boccaccio: Decameron: Prima 
giornata. 
8. Calderon: La vida es suefio. 
9. Restif de la Bretonne: L’an 
2c00, 


ro, Camoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto I, IL. 
11. Racine: Athalie. 
12-15. Petrarca : Rerum 
fragmenta. 
16-17, Dante: Divina Commedia II.: 
Purgatorio, ; 
18-20, Tillier: Mon oncle Benjamin. 
21-22, Boccaccio: Decameron : Seconda 
giornata. 
23-24. Beaumarchais: Le Barbier de 
“Séville, “ 


25. Camces: Os Lusiadas : Canto III, 


Divina Commedia I.: 


vulgarium 


4 


(continued). 


26-28. Alfred de Musset: Comédies ct 
La Nuit vénitienne; 
André del Sarto; Les Caprices de 
Marianne; Fantasio; Ounebadine 


Proverbes : 


pas avec l'amour. 
29. Corneille: Horace. 
30-31. Dante: 
Paradiso, 
32-24. Prevost: Manon Lescaut. 


38-36. uvres de Maitre Francois 


ilion, 


37-39. Guillem de Castro: Las Moce- 


dades cel Cid, I., II. 
40. Dantes: La Vila Nuova, 


41-44. Cerwantes: Cinco Novelas ejem- 


plares, 


45. Camoes: Os Lusiadaa: Canto V., 


46. Moliére: L’Avare. 
47, Petrarca;: I Trionfi, 


48-49. Boccaccio: Dccameron: 
giornata, 


50, Corneille: Cinna. 


BIERCE (AMBROSE).—In the 
Midst of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


BILL NYE’S Comic History 
the United States. 
by F. OPPER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Concession-Hunters, 
The Mistress of Eonaventure, 
Dayventry’s Daughter, 


A Sower of Wheat. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Ainslie’s Ju-Ju. 
3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, tliat back, 2s. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM), The Poet- 
ical Works of. Edited by E, J. ELuis. 
In 2 Vols. each with Photogravure 
Frontispiece. small demy 8vo, buckram, 
12s. net; haif-leather, 15s, net 

The Real Blake: A Portrait Biography 
by E. J. ELLis, With 13 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, buckram, 12s. net. 

William Blake: A Critical Study by 
A. C, SWINBURNE. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net, 

William Blake: Etchings from his 
Works (8 Steel Piates and 2 Lithographs) 
by W. B. Scott. Colombier folio, half- 
cloth, r2s, 6d. net. 


BLUNDELL’S Worthies, 1604- 
1904. By M. L, BANKS, M.A, With 10 
Iilustrats. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 
With a Portrait. Pott 8vo, cloth, giit 
top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 


Divina Commedia III.: 


Terza 


of 
With 146 lilusts, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA— 


BODKIN (Mc.D., K.C.), Books by. 
Dora Myr!, the Lady Detective 
Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d, ; picture cl., flat back, 2s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
Shillelagh and Shamrock. 
Patsey the Omadaun. 


BOURGET (PAUL).—A Living 
Lie. Translated by JOHN DE VILLIERS, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BOYD.—A Versailles Christmas- 
tide. By MARY STUART BoyD, With 
53 Ilusts. by A.S. Boyn, Fcap, 4to, cl., 6s. 


BOYLE (F.), Works by. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 25 each. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life, 


BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 
on Popular Antiquities, With the 
Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 
—Slam Silhouettes: Stories of London 
Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 

arles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. each, 

TheReader’sHand book of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic, 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 
Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian. Plates, 
The Martyrs of Science: GALILKO, 
TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER, 
Letters on Natural Magio. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


BRIGHT (FLORENCE).—A Girl 
Capitalist. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN. — Gastro- 


nomy asa Fine Art. Translatcd by 
R. E. ANDERSON. Post 8vo, half-cl., 2s. 


BRYDEN (H. A.).—An Exiled 
Scot. With Frontispiece by J. S. 
CROMPTON, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle 
Sam at Home. With ot Illusts. Post 
8vo, illust, boards. 2s. ; c:ioth limp, 2s, 6d, 


BURGESS (GELETT) and WILL 
IRWIN.— The Picaroons: A San 
Francisco Night’s Entertainment, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BURNS (ROBERT).—The Cots 
ter's Saturday Night. With Illustra- 
tions by A.S. BOYD. Fcap. 4to, cl., 6s. net. 


BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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BUCHANAN (ROBERT), Poems|CARRUTH (HAYDEN).—The Ad- 


and Novels by. ventures of Jones. With 17 IUustrat'ns.: 
The Complete } Poetical Works ot Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d, 
obert Buchanan. 32 Vols,, crown 
8vo, buckram, with Portrait Frontispiece slg? itt A Bl ahAsieat WwW. )s 
sheet ae The King in Yellow. Crown 8vo, 
Crown 8&vo, are 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, In the Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. CHAPMAN’S (GEORGE) Works. 
God and the Man. With 11 Illustra- Vol. 1., Plays Complete, including the 
tions by F, BARNARD. Doubtful Ones. — Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A, CG 


Lady Kilpatrick. 
The Mart om of Madeline. SWINBURNE,—Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., 


Love Me for Eyer. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


Annan Water. | porters yaoce 
aon CHAUCER for Children: A Gol- 


The New Abclard. | 6. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan. , 

The Master of the Mine, den Key. By Mrs. H.R, HAWEIS, With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts, 

Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man, 
Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
~ of his Times and his Work. By Mrs, 


Andromeda. H. R. HAWEIS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each. SNEY (WEATH BY). — 
The Shadow of the Sword. ones. poh A eg cel rt ae 6. 


God and the Man. — ee 
Foxglove Manor. CHESS, The Laws and Practice 
The Charlatan. By RoBERT BUCHANAN of. With an Analysis of the Openings, 
and HENRY MURRAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, By HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ame ers sire eine of ones oe 
reatise on e Deployment o 6 
CAINE (HALL), Novels by. Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. By F. K. YOUNG and E, C, HOWELL, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. each. The Hastings Chess Tournament. 


The Shadow of a Crime. The Authorised Account of the 230 Games 


A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. played Aug.-Sept. 1895, With Annota- 
tions by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, 


Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of the three novels, 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, each ; CHEAP POPU- Se ge FERS, eos eee ee BaR- 
LAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, portrait cover, DELEBEN, LACEBURNE, UNSBERG, 
TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN ; Biographi- 


6d, each ; and the FINE PAPER EDITION ; 
: : cal Sketches, and 22 Portraits, Edited by 
of The Deemster, pott Svo, cloth, H. F. CHESHIRE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


gilt top, 2s.net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net | _._— > + nn Eee 

—_— ] 

CAMERON (V. LOVETT).—The|CHILD-LOVER'S CALENDAR 
Cruise of the ‘Black Prince’ (THE) With Col’d Ilusts, by AMELIA 
Privateer. Cr. 8vo, cioth, with 2 Illus- BAUERLE 16mo; coloured boards, 1s. net 
trations by P. MACNAB, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo,, CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 
picture boards, 2s, For the Love of a Lass. Post 8vo, 


CAMPBELL (A. GODRIC). — illustrated boards, 2s. 
Fleure dee ee aap a Aedes ota of By the Rise of the River. Crown 


: 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
» C ‘n Svo, cloth, 6s. ’ oD ee 2 Se 
France rown S8vo, clo is Gata sie coins ome 


CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier| The Tideway. 
of the Empire. Edited by Lorepan| Randal of Randalholme, 


LARCHEY, and Translated by Mrs. CAREY.|C] JIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 
b 


With 100 lusts. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. y- Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; illus. 


CARLYLE (THOMAS).—On the Be eee 2s. each. 
Choice of Books, Post 8vo. cloth. rs. 6. Why Paal Ferroll Killed his Wife, 
CARROLL. (LEWIS). — Alice in|G[ opp EDWARD). — Myths 
CLOD ( RD). yths 
ponder, lane: wan 12 once and and Dreams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
many Line Iilustrations ILLICENT | ————___-_—__—_—__—___ 
SOWERBY, Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, COLLINS (J. CHURTON, M.A,), 
gs. net. (Published on Oct, 1, by special Books by. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
arrangement with Messrs, Macmillan &| Illustrations of Tennyson, 
Co.) Jonathan Swift. 


6 CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, | 


COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 

Novels by. | 

The Cure of Souls. 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COLLINS (MORTIMER and 


Post 8vo, illus- 


COLOUR-BOOKS—continued. 
*From the Foreland to Penzance: 


Ports and Harbours of the 
South Goast. By CLivE HOLLAND. 

. With numerous Illustrations in Three 
Colours by MAURICE RANDALL. 


%,* Prospectuses of these Books, with details 


also tn regard to SPECIAL COPIES om pure 


rag paper ef these marked*, may be had, 


FRANCES), Novels by Cr. 8vo, cL,|, COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 


3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, illustd. bds,, 2s, each, 
From Midnight to Midnight, 
You Play me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar, 
The Village Comedy. 
Frances. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Transmigration. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Sweet and Twenty. 


COLMAN’S (GEORGE) Humor- 
ous Works: ‘Broad Grins,’ ‘My 
Nightgown and Slippers,’ &c. With 
Life and Frontis. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


COLOUR-BOOKS. 
Large fooiscap 4qto, cloth, 20s. net each. 

*Switzerland: The Country and 
its People. By. CLARENCE ROOK. 
With 56 Illustrations in Three Colours by 
Mrs. JAMES JARDINE, and 24 in Two Tints, 

*The Colour of London. By Rev. 
W. J. Lorite, F.S.A, With Introduction 
by M. H, SPIELMANN, F.S.A., and Illus- 
trations in Three Colours and Sepia 
by YOSHIO MARKINO. 

°*The Colour of Paris. By several 
FRENCH AUTHORS, Illustrated in Three 
Colours and Sepia by the Japanese 
artist, YOSHIO MARKINO, (Yreparing 

*Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus. 
By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, Litt.D, With 
Illustrations in Three Colours by W.S.S, 
TYRWHITT, R.B.A., and REGINALD 
BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 

The Rhine. By H. J. MACKINDER. 
With Illustrations in Three Colours by 
Mrs, JAMES JARDINE, and Two Maps. 

*Assisi of St. Francois. By Mrs, 
ROBERT GOFF, With Introduction by 
J. KERR LAWSON, Illustrations in Three 
Colours by Colonel R. GOFF, and 
Reproductions of the chief Franciscan 
Paintings. [Preparing 

*Devonshire: its Moorlands, 
Streams, and Coasts. By Lady 
ROSALIND NORTHCOTE. With I!ustra- 
tions in Three Colours by F. J. WIDGERY, 

SS [Preparing 

Large foolscap 4to, cloth, ros. 6d. net each, 

*®Yenice. By BERYL DE S&LINCOURT and 
MAY STURGE-HENDERSON. With 30 [Ilus- 
trations in Three Colours by REGINALD 
BARRATT, A.R.W/S. 

Lisbon and Cintra: with some Ac- 
count of other Cities and Sites in Portu- 
gal, ByA,C.INCHBOLD. With 30 Illus- 


COLTON 


The Marquis. 


Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 62. each ; post 8vo, picture 
boards, 2s. each; cl. limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
Antonina. | Basil. | Hideand Seek 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. | Man and Wife: 

The Dead Secret. | After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name My Miscellanies. 

Armadale. Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs.?| The Black Robe, 

The New Magdalen. 

Frozen Deep.| A Rogue's Life. 

The Law and the Lady. 

The Two Destinies, 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

Heart and Sctence, | ‘I Say No.’ 

The Evil Genius. | Little Novels. 

ihe Legacy of Cain. | Blind Love. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each, 

The Woman in White. 

Moonstone. | The New Magdalen. 

The Dead Secret, No Name. 

Man and Wife. Armadale. 

The Woman in White. LARGE TYPE, 
FINE PAPER EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

The Frozen Deep. LARGE TYPE EDIT. 
Fcap. 8vo, cl., rs. net ; leather, 1s, 6d, net, 


Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


COLT-BREAKING, Hints on. By 


W. M. HUTCHISON. Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


(ARTHUR). — The 
Belted Seas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


COMPENSATION ACT (THE), 


1906: Who pays, to whom, to 
what, and when it is applicabie. 
By A, CLEMENT EDWARDS, M.P, Crown 
Svo, Is. net; cloth, rs. 6d, net. 


COME 1 ON MERSERT), Novels by. 
The Inimitable Mrs, 


Massing- 
ham, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
The Wilfal Way. 


The Queen can do no Wrong. 
To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 


COOPER (CE. H.), Novels by. 
Geoffory Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 


cicth, 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


trations in Three Colours by Stantxy|CORNISH (J. F.).—Sour Grapes. 


UNCHBOLD. (Nov. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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CORNWALL— Popular|iCRUIKSHANK’S COMIC AL-«. 
Romances of the West of England: MANACK, Complete in Two SBRIES, 
The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions The First from 1835 to 1843; the 
of Old Cornwall, Collected by ROBERT SECOND, from 1844 to 1853, A Gathering 
Hunt, F.R.S.: With two Plates by of the Best Humour of THACKERAY, 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANEK, Cr. 8vo, cL, 7s. 6d. Hoop, ALBERT SMITH, &c. With ‘nu- 


AALE ITS PL. Ae Blea Tectleciag Steel Engravings and Woodcuts 
COURT (The) of the Tuileries, be Ceasar Lineetis 
1852 Me ‘ By Le Petit HOMME Vola, ictown B70. clath oF Se. al 
ROUGE. ith a Frontispiece, Crown } ’ peer 
8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. net The Life of George Cruikshank. 
pti ee Oe By BERN CHARD J EEROL: With 84 Ilus- 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, trations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 


The Annals ef, from x73 10 tear BY cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. CllUsl oa cc cei Ca a an 
trations, Two Vols,, demy 8vv, as net ee (C. F. GORDON), 
Se or . Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. eac 
CRADDOCK (C, EGBERT), by. | inthe Hebrides, With 24 Illustrations, 
The Prophet of the Great oky| In the Himalayas and on the 
Mountains. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.: Indian Plains. With 42 Illustrations. 
post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. Two Happy Years Ceylon. 
His Vanished Star. Cr 8vo, cl, 3s. 6d. With 28 Ilustrations, 
The Windfall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Via Cornwall to Egypt. Frontis. 


CRESSWELL (HENRY).—A _ 7 
Lady of Misrule. ome 8vo, Mae 6s. sbak-oediir Ada ta Ea ne 


CRIM (MATT).—Adventures of tions for Tracing Pedigrees, Deciphering 
aPair Rebel. Crown 8v0, cloth, 35. 6d. ; cope eee &o, With 408 Woodcuts 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. and 2 Colrd, Plates, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.—|CYCLING, HUMOURS OF, By 
Tales of our Coast. By SR. EROME K. JEROME, H. G. WELLS, BARRY 
CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HaROLD AIN, C, ROOK, PETT RIDGE, J. F. SULLI- 
FREDERIC, ‘(.,'and W. CLARK RUSSELL. VAN, &c, With Hlusts. Cr, 8vo, cl., rs. net. 
With 13 Iustrations by FRANK BRANG- 

__iit Wom gral"? [DAUDET,, ALPHONSE) — Tho 

CROKER (Mrs. B. M.), Novels Translated by C. H. MELTZER. Cr, 8vo, 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each; cloth, 3s.6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


t 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each:|/> ..o~7 ,mmanIDr a ne nden 
Eloth limp. 2s, 6d, each, DANBY (FRANK).—A Coquette 
Pretty Miss Neville. in Crape. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, fs. net, 


A Bird of Passage. | Mr. Jervis./p 4 VENANT (FRANCIS).—Hints 

Two Masters | Interference for Parents on the Choice of a 

A Family Likeness: : Profession for their Sons when 

K Third Person. | Proper Pride: Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Tragedies. 


Villece Tales & Jungle DAVIDSON (HUGH COLEMAN). 


The Real Lady Hilda. —Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. Crown 
Married or Single? — __ Boclotngn 6d, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, DAVIES (Dr. N. BE. YORKE-), 


Miss. Salmeine's Pant : Works by. Cr. 8vo, Is. €a,; ch. Is. 6d. ea, 
Jason. | Beyond the Pale. One Thousand Medical::Maxims 
Terence: With 6 Ilusts, by S, PAGzT. and Surgical Hints. 


"ge ‘ i Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide, 
The Cat’s-paw: With 12 lllusirations| meg Dietetic Cure of Obesity 


: (Foods for the Fat). With Chapters 
Fear ous by Pa itety * With & on the Treatment of Gout by Diet. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; 


h, 2s. 6a. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. exc ___cloth, 2s. 6d 


h. pa Scale ee Pee eee 

Infatuation. | Some One Else.|DAVIES’ (Sir JOHN) Complete 

6 , i : Poetical Works. ited with Notes, 

TO ot stnp. as ed” Picture Poards 25.5) by Rev. A. B, GROSART, D.D. Two Vols, 
————— crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. cach ; post 8vo, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vyo, 6d. each. | ———. 7” WL 
Diana Barrington. DEFOE (DANIEL). — Robinson 
Pretty Miss Neville, Crusoe. With 37 Illusts, by GEORGE 
A Bird of Passage. CRUIKSHANK, LARGETYPE, FINE PAPER 
Beyond the Pale. EDITION. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; 


A Family Likeness, leather, gilt edges, 3s, net, 


DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Princess & the Kitchen-malid. 


DE GUERIN (MAURICE), The 
Journal of ith a Memoir by SAINTE- 
BEUVE. Fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DE MAISTRE (XAVIER).—A 


Journey Round my Room. Transl. 
HENRY ATTWELL. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 62. 


DE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 
Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 19 
Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 3s. 6d, ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


RMR shhh N ed Nita ec tacos cae ee 
DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 
Historyof. By ARTHUR W, CLAYDEN, 
M.A. With Illus,Demvy 8vo.cl.,10s 6d, net. 
Devonshire: Its Moorlands, 
Streams and Coasts. By Lady 
ROSALIND NORTHCOTE, With Illustra- 
tions in Three Colours by F. J, WIDGERY. 
Large fcp. 4to, cloth, 20s. net; a few 
Special Copies, with mounted plates, 
bound in parchment, 42s. (Preparing. 


DEWAR iT. R.).—A Ramble 
Round the Globe. With 220 I\lustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The 


DICKENS (CHARLES), 
Specches of. Edited and Annotated 
by R. H. SHEPHERD, Witha Portrait. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; leather, 3s. net. 

The Pocket Charles Dickens: being 
Favourite Passages chosen by ALFRED 
H.HYATT. 16mo,cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; 
leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


DICTIONARIES. 

_ (he Reader's Handbook of 
Famous Names in Fiction, 
Allusions, References, Pro- 
verbs, Plots, Stories,and Poems. 
By Rev, E. C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Miracles, 
Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmauc. By 
Rev. E. C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Familiar Allusions. Py WILLIAM A. 
and CHARLES G. WHEELER, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Familiar Short 
Men. With Historicaland Explanatory 
Notes by SAMUEL A, BENT, A.M. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 


Historical, and Anecdotal. rown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 6d. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 


Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELIEZER 
Epwarps, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DILKE (Sir CHARLES, M.P.). 
—The British Empire. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6-2. 


genuities and Eccentricities, Post 
Svyo, cloth, 2s. 64, 


Sayings of Great, DOWLING 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
Stories| DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works b 


Thomas Bewick and his Pupils, 
With 95 Illusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, each. 

Four Frenchwomen. With Four 
Portraits. 

Eighteenth Century Wignettes. 
n Three Series, each 6s.; also FINK- 
PAPER EDITIONS of the THREE SERIES, 
pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 
3s. net each. 

A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
other Papers. With 2 Illustrations, 

Side-walk Studies. With 5 lusts. 


DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 
Stories by. Post 8vo,_ illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s, 6d. each, 

Canght at Last. 

In the Grip of the Daw: 

Link by Link. 

From Information Received, 
Suspicion Aroused. 

Riddles Read. 

Tracked to Doom. 


Crown 8vo, cl. 3s. 6d. each; picture cl., 
flat back, 2s. each; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp. 2s. 62. each, 

The Man from Manchester, 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Deacon Brodie ; or, Behind the Mask, 
Tyler Tatlock, Private Detective, 

Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea. pict. cl., flat bk.: 2s. ea, 

The Records of Vincent Trill. 

Tales of Terror. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each 

Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 

A Detective’s Triumphs. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth 
limp, as. 6d. each, 

Wanted! 

The Man-Hunter. 


Dark Deeds. Crown 8&vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. - 


(RICHARD). — Old 


Corcoran’s Money. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64, 


DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 


Edited by Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 

raphical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
hree Vols. 

Chapman’s Works, Three Vols, Vol. 
I. contains the Plays complete; Vol, II,, 
Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C, SWINBURNE; Vol. IIL, 
Translations of the liad and Odyssey. 


Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 
a oes wa Plays. From GIFFORD'S 
Text. ne Vol. 
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DOYLE (A. CONAN).—The Firm|DOUMPY BOOKS—continued. 
of Girdlestone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.| 34. The Little Soldier Book. By 


DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 
Children. Roy. 32mo. cloth, rs. net eae 
1.The Flamp, The Ameliorator, 
and The School-boy's Appren- 
tioe. By E. V. Lucas. 


8. Mre. Turner's Cautionary 
Stories. 
3.The Bad Family. By Mrs. 
FENWICK. 


& The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. By HELEN BANNERMAN, 
Hilustrated in colours. 

py Bountiful Lady. By THomas 

OBB, 

7. A Flower Book. Illustrated in 
colours by NELLIE BENSON. 

8 The Pink Knight. By J. R. Mon- 
SELL. Illustrated in colours. 

78 Little Clown. By THOMAS 

OBR. 

10 A Horse Book. By Mary TOuURTEL, 
Jilustrated in colours, 

11. Little People: an Alphabet. By 
HENRY MAYER and T. W, H. CROSLAND. 
Illustrated in colours, . 

12. A Dog Book. By ETHE: BICKNRELL, 
With Pictures in colours by CARTON 
MoOorRE PARK. 

13. The Adventures of Samuel 
and Selina. By JEAN C. ARCHER. 
Illustrated in colours, 

18. The Little Girl Lost. By ELEANOR 
RAPER, 
15. Dollies. 
Wiustrated in colours by RuTH COBB. 
16. The Bad Mrs. Ginger, By HONOR 
C. APPLE!ON  Hlustrated in colours, 
17. Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 

ciples. Illustrated in colours, 

18. Little White Barbara. By 
ELEANOR MARCH. Illustrated in colours, 

20. Towlocks and his Wooden 
Horse. By ALIcE M. APPLETON. 
H!us.in colours by HONOR C, APPLETON. 

21. Three Little Foxes. By Mary 
TOURTEL = Illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W. 
H.CROSLAND. Illus bv J. R. MONSELL. 

23. Three Little Goblins. By M. 
G. TAGGART. Illustrated in colours, 

24. Dumpy Proverbs. By HONOR 
C. APPLETON. TIilustrated in colours. 

25. More Dollies. By RiIcHarRD HunN- 
TER, Illus, in colours bv ROTH COBB, 

96. Little Yellow Wang-lo. By M. 
C. Berc. Illustrated in coiours. 

97. PlainJane. TextbyG M. GEORGE, 
Ilustrated in colours by G. M, C, FRY, 

28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and EDEN COYBEE. Illus. 

29. Fishywinkle. By JEANC. ARCHER. 
I:ilustrated in colours, 

30. Rosalina. Illustrated in colours by 
Jean C, ARCHER, 

31. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 
Illustrated in colours by LENA and Nor- 
MAN AULT, 

83. Irene’s Christmas Party. By 
RICHARD Hunter. I!us, by RUTH COBB. 


By RIcHARD HUNTER.| EDWARDES 


ESSIKE POPE. Illustrated in colours by 
ENXRY MAYER. 

85. The Dutch Doll's Ditties. By 
C. AUBREY MOORE. 

36 Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
NoRA CASE. 

37. Humpty Dumpty’s Little Son. 
By HELEN R, CRoss. 


DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE, 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

A Social Departure. With 111 
IiJustrations by F, H. TOWNSEND. 

An American Girl in London. 
With S0 Iustrations by F, H. TOWNSEND. 

The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib. With 37 Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, each, 
A Daughter of To-Day. 
Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustrations. 


DUTT (ROMESH C.).—Englana 
and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DYSON (EDWARD). —In the 
Roaring Fifties. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 
Edited by Rev. A, B. GROSART, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles) Poems. One Vol, 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 


(Mrs. ANNIE), 
Novels by. 


A Point of Honour. Post &vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Crown §&vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Plaster Saint. Cr. &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDWARDS (ELIEZER). Words, 
Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary of 
Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way 
Matters, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EGERTON (Rev. J. C.).— 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
With Four Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth, §s, 


EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— 
Roxy. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


of 
ELBE (LOUIS).— Future Life 
in the Light of Ancient Wisdom 
and Modern Sclence. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s, net. 


ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris: 
Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, The: 
A Practical Guide for Selecting or Building 
a House. By C, J. RICHARDSON, With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illustra. 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EYES, Our: How to Preserve 


Them. By JOHN BROWNING, Crows 
8vo, cloth, rs. 


Io 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


AMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis-| FITZGERALD 


- cellaneous Information, including Cele- 
brated Statues, Paintings, alaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Shi 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, &c. 
By W. A. and C. G, WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 
of Great Men. By S. A. Bent, AM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 
by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemioal istory of a 
Candle: Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by WILLIAM 
CROOKES, F.C.S, With numerous Illusts, 

On the Yarious Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
other. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, 
F.C.S.. With Illustrations. 


FARRER (J. ANSON).—War: 


.Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FENN (G. MANVILLE), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger erp 

The White Virgin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. cach, 
A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cursed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
Black Blood. | In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. : 
A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
The Master of the Coremontes, 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid’s Mischief, 
This Man's Wife, 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

Bits of Paste. 

Running Amok. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
Black Shadows. 
The Cankerworm. 
So Like a Woman. 


A Crimson Crime, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 


FICTION, a Catalogue of, with 
Descriptions and Reviews of nearly 
TWELVE HUNDRED NOVELS, will be 


(PERCY), by. 

Little EXssays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Fatal Zero. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated bcards, as. each, 
Bella Donna. |} Polly. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


The Life of Laurence Sterne, 
With a Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), 
Works by. 
Popular Astronomy. Translated by 
ff ELLARD GORE, F.R.AS. With Three 
lates and 288 Illustrations, A NEw 
EpITION, with an Appendix giving the 
results of Recent Discoveries. Medium 
8vo, cloth, ros. 6d, 
Thunder and Beene. 
lated by WALTER MOSTYN, t 
trations. 


Trans- 
h Illus- 
Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


FLETCHER’S (GILES, B.D.) 
Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Victorie on Earth, Triumph over 
Death; with Minor Poems, Notes by 
Rev. A. B. GROSART. Cr. 8vo,cl, 3s. 6d. 


FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS.— 
For information as to this impor- 
tant Series, ppntes from a new type 
designed by HERBERT P, HORNE, and 
now first engraved and cast, see special 
Prospectus. 


FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 
—Dumb. Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

One by One | A Real Queen. 
A Dog and his Shadow. 
Ropes of Band. With Illustrations, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
acer, Cophetua. | Olympia. 
omances of the Law, 
King or Knayve? 


Jack Doyle’s Daughter. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


sent free by CHATTO & WiNDUS upon| FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 


application. 


by. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
illustrate 


d boards, 2s, each. 
FIN-BEC.—The Cupboard) goths Brother's Wife. 
FIREWORK - MAKING, The|FRY’S 


Complete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 
267 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


(HERBERT) Royal 
Guide to the London Charities. 
Edited by JOHN LANE. Published 
Aanually, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 62. 
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GARDENING BOOKS. 

1s, each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse, By GEORGE GLENNY. 

Household Horticulture. By Tom 
and JANE JERROLD, Illustrated. 

The arden thas Paid the Rent. 
isy TOM JERROLD. 

Our Kitchen Garden. By Tom 

JERROLD, Post 8vo, cloth, rs net. 


Sir William Temple's Essay on 
Gardens ; together with other Carolean 
Essavs on Gardens, Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by A. FORBES SIEVE- 
KING, F.S.A, With 6 Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth or boards, 1s. 62, net; quarter 
vellum, 2s, 6d. net ; three-quarter vellum, 


Ss. net. 


GAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 

The Red Shirts: A Tale of ‘The 
Terror. Translated by JOHN DE VIL- 
LIERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece by STANLEY WOOD, 3s. 6d. ; picture 
cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Crown 5vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

Love and Lovers of the Past. 
Translated by C, LAROCHE, M.A. 

A Conspiracy under the Terror. 
Translated by C, LAROCHE, M.A, With 
lilustrations and Facsimiles. 


GERARD (DOROTHEA).—A 
ae an and Cream, Crown 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 
Collected Py the Brothers GRIMM and 
Translated by EDGAk TAYLOR. With 
Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and 22 
Steel Plates after GEORGE CRUIKSHANE, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Robin Gray Ve 

The Golden Shaft. 

The Flower of the Forest. 
pe igh D aoe Yarrow. 
Queen of the Meadow. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the King. A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delight. | Blood-Money. 


G IBNEY (SOMERVILLE). — 
Sentenced! Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


GIBSON (L. S.), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each 
The Freemasons, | Burnt Spices. 


Post 8vo, 


YI 
GILBERT (WILLIAM).—James 


Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


GILBERT’S (W. S.) Original 
Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo, as. 6d. each, 

The First SERIES contains : The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity—The Princess—The Palace of 
Truth—Trial by Jury—Iolanthe. 

The SECOND SERIES contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan! Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore’'—The rr 
The Piratcs of Penzance, 

The THIRD SERIES contains: Comedy and 
Tragedy — Fogg gerty's Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and uildenstern—Patlence— 
Princess Ida—The Mikado—Rud 
—The Yeomen of the Guard—The 

- ight “Origi Oct Gamie” Gon 

t rigin omic peras 
written Wy WesG GILBERT. Two Series, 
demy 8vo, epi 2s. 6d, each, 

The First SERIES contains: The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. ‘Pinafore’—The Pirates of 
Penzance — Iolanthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by by Jury. 

The SECOND SERIES contains: n@~ 
doliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeamen 
of the Guard—His Excellency—Utopia, 
Limited—Ruddigore—The Movntebsnke 
—Haste to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Book: Quotations for Every Day 
in the Year, mpiled by A, WATSON. 
Royal r6mo, cloth, 25, 6d. 


GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, clot jorth Bas. top, 6s. each, 
A Secret of the ae 
Knitters in the 
The Wealth of Malleratang. 
An Angel’s Portion. 
Baliol Garth. 


The Dreams of ais Usher. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62 


GLANVILLE (ERNEST), jrovels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 4d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Lost Heiress, With 2 Illustra. 
tions by HUME NISBET. 

The Fossicker: A Romance of Mash- 
onaland. Two Illusts. by HUME NISBET, 


A Fair Colonist. With Frontispiece. 


The Golden Rock. With Frontispiece 
by STANLEY Woop, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Tales from the Veld. With 13 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 
Max Thornton. With 8 Illustrations 
by J. S. CRompron, R.I. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


GLENNY (GEORGE).—A Year’s 
Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 
Practical Advice as to Flower, Fruit, and 
Frame Garden. Post 8vo, rs.: cl,, Is. 6¢. 


GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 


of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2s, 


. 
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GOLDEN TREASURY of|/HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poems 


Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from the Best Authors. By 
THEODORE TAYLOR, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 
Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


GORDON (SAMUEL). — The 
Ferry of Fate: a Tale of Russian 
Jewry. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 
—The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Stars and 
Nebulz. Crown Svo. c!oth. 2s. net. 


ge eee 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Gs. each. 


aeaces in Astronomy. With 8 
plates. 
Astronomical Essays, Historical 


and Descriptive. With 6 plates, 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 


New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth, 8s, 


of Irish Character. With Itustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by CRUIK- 
SHANK, MACLISE, GILBERT, and HARVEY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 


The Track of a Storm. Crown 8yo, 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 


Jetsam, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Bureka. Hernando. 


of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s.6¢2. |W ALLIDAY (ANDRE W).— 


GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 
Life of the, described from Antique 
Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Edited by Dr, F. HUEFFER. 
With 545 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 


GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Millionaire Baby. 
The Amethyst Box. 
The Woman in the Alcove: 


Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 


HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 
Yo 
The Glamour of the Impossible; 
and Through a Keyhole. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Nature’s Vagabond, &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


GREENWOOD (JAMES).—The|HANDWRITING, The Philo- 


Prisoner in the Dock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 
MILNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


GRIFFITH (CECIL).—Corinthia 


Marazion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99, 


and Biue Blood. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. HARDY 


GUNTER (A. CLAVERING).—A 


Florida Enchantment. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GUTTENBERG (VIOLET), 
Novels by, Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


Neither Jew nor Greek. 
The Power of the Palmist. 


GYP.— CLOCLO. Translated by 


NoRA M. STATHAM. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. ref 


sophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles., 
By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 
8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Romance of a Proconsul, By JAMES HARDY (IZA speeded Novels 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
The Lesser Evil 
Man, Woman, and Fate. 
A Butterfly. 


(THOMAS), — Under 
the Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d,; illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth 
mp, 2s. 6d. Also the FINE PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3e. net ; and ¢ CHEAP 
EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 


HARKINS (E. F.).—The Schem- 


ers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


HABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s/HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER), 


Babies. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and ¢o Illustration by Eva Roos. Fcap, 
ato. cloth, 6s. 


HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 


Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. 
Pincus. Crown &yo, Is.; cloth, 13, 6d. 


Books by. 

Uncle Remus. With 
so other Illustrations by 
Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. With 
8 Coloured and 50 other Illustrations by 
J. A. SHEPHERD, Imperial x6mo, cloth, Gs, 


Coloured and 
. A. SHEPHERD, 
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HARTE’S (BRET 
Works. LIBRARY EDITION, in Ten 
Vulumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Vol 1.COMPFLETE POETICAL AND 
'- DRAMATIC WORKS, With Port. 

é IL THe Luck OF ROARING CAMP— 
BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN 
LEGENDS, 

III, TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS— 
EASTERN SKETCHES, 

IV. GABRIEL CONROY, 

V. STORIES — CONDENSED NOVELS, 
VI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
VII. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. 

With Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, 
ew WITT, Tales OF PINE AND CYPRESS, 

es IX, BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL, 

ss X. TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, 


Bret Harte's Choice Worksin Prose 
and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, in- 
cluding SOME LATER VERSES. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 

In a Hollow of the Hills, Crown 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Condensed Novels. (Two Series in 
One Volume.) Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s, net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net, . 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
On the Old Trail. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories in Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation. 
Trent’s Trust. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each : t 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. ee ed 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A Walifofthe Plains. With 60 Illus- 
trations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. Witb 
59 Illustrations by STANLEY L, WooD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6¢@ each, 
Susy. With 2 Illusts, by J. A, CHRISTIE. 
The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. 

With 39 Ilusts, by DUDLEY Harpy, &c, 
Clarence: A Story of the American War. 
With 8 Illustrations by A, JULE GOODMAN. 
Barker’s Luck, &c. With 39 I!lustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER, PAUL Harpy, &c, 
Deyil’s Ford, &c,. With Frontispiece. 
The Crusade of the ‘Excelsior.’ 
With Frontis, by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Three Partners; or, The Big 
Strike on Heavy Tres Hill. 
With 8 Illustrations by J, GULICH. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontisriece by G. P. JAcomB-HOOD, 
Condensed Novels. New Series. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 62. each; picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s. each. 

A Sappho of Green Springs, 

Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 

A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations 
by W. D. ALMOND and others, 


HEALY (CHRIS), 


Collected| HARTE (BRET)—continued. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
Sensation Novels Condensed. 
(Also in picture cloth at same price.) 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring p. 
Californian Stories. 


Post 8vo, illus. bds,, 2s. each; cloth, as, 6d. each. 


Flip. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


Maruja. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, picture boards, 2s.: cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


HAWEIS (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 


The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontis. and 91 Jlusts, Sq. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

The Art of Decoration. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 

The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, rs.; cloth, 1s. 6d. : 

Chaucer for Schools, With Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s.6d, 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).—Ameri- 


can Hamorlists: WASHINGION 
IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 
ARD, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), 


Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. . Ellice Quentin. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Four Iilusts. 
Beatrix Randolph. With Four Iiusts, 
D. Poindexter’s Disappearance, 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6¢@. each. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Love—or a Name. 
Miss Cadogna. Post 8vo, illustrated 


be svards, 2S. 
Books by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. : 
Hairs of Reuben. 
Mara. 


The Endless Heritage. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 


by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and thelr Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron. Crown &vo, cloth 
3x. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


HENTY (G. A.), Novels by. 


Rujub, the Juggler. Demy 8vo,cloth, 
with 8 Illustrations by S. L. WOop. 5s. ; 
post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; illust, boards, as, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 4d. each, 

The Queen’s Cap: ‘ 

Dorothy's Double. 

Colonel ThorndykKe’s Scoret.: 
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HENDERSON (ISAAC).—Agatha HORNIMAN (ROY), Noveis by. 


Page. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. eiak oom ae oe, each, 
—————— ellamy the Magnificent. 
HERMAN (HENRY).—A Leading} Lord Cammarteigh’s Secret. 
Lady. Post 8vo, cioth, 2s. 6d. Israel Rank: Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HILL (HEADON).—Zambra the; HORNUNG (E. W.), Novels by. 
Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢d.;; The Shadow of theRope. Crown 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
HILL re orks By; ea| _Stingaree. | A Thief in the Night. 
ee poares, 2s. HUGO (VICTOR).—The Outlaw 
one: Common Ancestor. Crown of Iceland. Translated by Sir GILBERT 
’ nannies CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HINKSON (fl. A:),, Novels bY-| UME (FERGUS), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cioth, Gs. each, 
Fan Fitzgerald. | Silk and Steel.| The Lady From Nowhere. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; picture cloth, fat back, 2s. 


HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).—The| The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 


Lover’s Creed. Crown, Svo, cloth, Svo. cloth, 35. 6d, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, The Wheeling Light. Crown 8vo, 


al cloth, gilt top, Gs. 
HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 
King Koko. A Magic Story. With 25 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo ,cloth, rs, net. 


HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 
E. P, SHOLL, Sir H. MAXWELL, JOHN 
x ATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVETT 
CAMERON, usTIN H. MCCARTHY, PAUL 
LANGE, J. W. GRAHAM, J. (, SALTER, 
PHO:BE ALLEN, S. J, BECKETT, L. RIVERS 
Ving, and C. F, GORDON "CUMMING, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d, 


HOLMES(OLIVER WENDELL), 
Books by. 

The Autocrat cf the Breakfast- 
Table, Illustrated by J. GorDON 
THOMSON, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Also the FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s, net.; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net. Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth,2s. 

The Autocrat of the EBreakfast- 
Table and The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table, In one vol., post 
Svo, hali-cloth, 2s. 


HOOD’S (THOMAS) Choice; — 2... wo 
Works in Prose and Verse. Withh HUNT (Mrs, ALFRED), Novels 
Life of the Author, Portr2it, and 200 by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
Iustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Bea ss lye boards, as. each, 

Sak eS OA En OM PER SRE ESN OPPO e @ Leaden Carke 

HOOK’S (THEODORE) Choice] Self-Condemned. | 

Humorous Works ea ghisLudi-| That Other Person. 


t s Mots, P 
CEOS BOven Nrds Ons: DOs, os UNS.T ae Saliat, Crows 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece, 
HUTCHINSON (CW. M.) —Hints 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
HOPKINS (TIGHE), Novels by. on Colt-Breaking. With 25 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


For Freedom, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
HYATT (A, H.).—The Charm of 


. Crown 8vo, cicth, 3s. 6d, each, 

Twixt Love and Duty. 1 
London: An Anthology. Pott 8vo, 

cloth, gilt top, 2s, met- leather, gilt 


The Incomplete Adventurer. 
edges, 3s. net. 


The Nugents of Carriconna. 
Nell Haffenden. With 8 Illustrations. 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By ONE oF 
THEM. Crown 8vo, I5.; cloth, 1s. 62. 


HUNGERFORD (Mrs.), “Novels 
by. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 

The Professor's Experiment. 

Nora Creina. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. 

Lady Patty. | Peter's Wife, 

The Red-House Mystery. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover, 

April’s Lady 

A Maiden Bil Forlorn. 

The Three Graces. 

A Mental Struggle. 

Marvel. | A Modern Circe, 

In Durance Vile. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
An Anxious Moment. 
A Point of Conscience. 
The Coming of Chloe. | Lovice, 


HUNT’S (LEIGH) Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. 
Ed, by E. OLLIER. Post 8vo, half-cl. 2s. 


HORNE (R. HENGIST).—Orion. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
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INMAN (HERBERT) and|JOHNSTON (R.).—The Peril of 


HARTLEY ASPDEN.—The Tear of 
Kalee. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


INNKEEPER’S HANDBOOK 
(The) and Licensed Victualler’s 
Manual. By Jj. TREVOR-DAVIES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


{IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, 
Songs of. Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. Post &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JAMES (C. T. C.).—A Romance of 


the Queen’s Hounds. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, rs. 6a, 


JAMES (G. W.).— Scraggles: 
The Story of a Sparrow. With 6 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JAMESON (WILLIAM).—My 
Dead Self. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth. ss. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Open Air. Pust 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. net. Also sn preparation, a 
New Edition, with 1:2 Illustrations in 
Colours by RUTH DOLLMAN, Square 
8vo, cloth, Ss. net. 

The e of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.6d.; LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s.net. Also rn pre- 
arin, a New Edition, with 12 

llustrations in Colours by M, H.CLARKR, 
Square 8vo, cloth. §s. net. 

Nature near London. Crown &vo, 
buckram, 6s, ; post 8vo, cl,, 2s. 6d.* LARGE 
TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITION, pott 8vo, cl., 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s.net. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies: 
being Passages chosen from the Nature 
Writings of JEFFERIES by ALFRED H. 
HYAiT, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net.; 
leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. Cr, 8vo, cl., 6s. 


of Criticism. Post 8vo. clota, 2s. 62. 


JEROME (JEROME K.).—Stage- 
land. With 64 Illustrations by J. BER- 
NARD PARTRIDGE, Fcap. 4to, Is. 


JERROLD (DOUGLAS),— The 
Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 
Letters. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 
Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture. 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants We 
Grow, and How We Cook Them. Post 
8vo, cloth, rs. net. 


an Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 

Finger-Ring Kore: Historical, Legend- 
ary, and Anecdotal, With numerous 
Illustrations, 

Orowns and Coronations, With 91 
Illustrations, 


JONSON’S (BEN) Works. With 
Notes and Biographical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


JOSEPHUS, The Complete 
Works of. Translated by WILLIAM 
WHISTON. oe ae Antiquities 
of the Jews,’ and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ 
With §2 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, half-cloth, 12s. 6d. 


KEATING (JOSEPH).—Maurice. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


KEMPT (ROBERT).—Pencil and 
Palette: Chapters en Art and 
Artists. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KERSHAW (MARK).—Colonial 
Facts and _ Fictioos: Humorous 
Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
as. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


KING (LEONARD W., M.A.).— 
A History of Babylonia and Assyria 
from the Earliest Times until the 
Persian Conquest. With Maps, 
Pians, and Illustrations after all the 
principal Monuments of the Period. In 
3 volumes, royal 8vo, buckram, Each 
volume separately, 18s. net ; or perset of 
3 volumes, if subscribed for before the 
issue of Vol. I., £2 12s. Gd. net. 

Vol.1.—A History of Sumer and 
Akkad: An account of the Primi- 
tive Inhabitants of Babylonia from 
the Earliest Times to B.C, 2000, 

(Spring, 1908. 

» IL—A History of Babylon from 

the First Dynasty, about B.C. 2000, 
until the Conquest by Cyrus, B.C, 539. 

[ Preparing. 

» 1Il.—A History of Assyria from 
the Earliest Period until the Fall of 
Nineveh before the Medes, B.C. 606. 
(Preparing. 


KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 
Post vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
‘The Wearing of the Green. 
Pagsion’s Slave. | Bell Barry. 


AK Prayyn Game, Crown 8&vo, cloth. 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2g, - 
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KING’S CLASSICS (The. 


<ING’S CLASSICS (The)—continued. 


General Editor, Professor I, GOLLANCZ 
Litt.D. Printed on laid paper, 16mo 
each with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar 
ter bound grey boards or red cloth. 
1s, 6d, net each; quarter vellum, cloth 
sides, 2s, 6d. net each; three-quarter 
vellum, 5s. net each, 


Volumes now in course of publications 
35. Wine, Women, and song: 
Medizeval Latin Students’ Songs. Trans 
lated into English, With an Introduction. 
by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, With 
Frontispiece. 


36, 37. George Pettie’s Petite Pal- 
lace of Pettie his Pleasure. 
2 vols, 

38. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 
By Sir WALTER ScOoiT. With Intro- 
duction and Preface by Miss SPURGEON. 

39. The Royal Poets of Enfgiand. 
Original Poems by English Kings and 
other Royal and Noble Persons, col- 
lected und edited by W. BAaAILey 
KEMPLING, 

40. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
Edited by ROBERT STEELE, F.S.A, 

41.;Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women. Jn Modern English, with 
Notes and Introduction by Professor 
W. W. SKEAT. 


a2. Swift's Battle of the Books. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
A, GUTHKELGH, 


43. Sir William Temple's Essay 
on Gardens, with other Caro- 
lean Essays on Gardens. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by A, 
FORBES SIEVEKING, F,S.A, 


443. The Four Last Things, by Sir 
THOMAS MORE; together with A 
Spiritual Consolation and 
other Treatises, by JOHN FISHER, 
Bishop of Rochester, Edited by DANIEL 
O'CONNOR, 

45. The Song of Roland. Translated 
from the old French by Mrs, CROSLAND. 
With Introduction by Prof, BRANDIN, 


46. Dante’s Vita Nuova. The 
Italian text, with DANTE G, RossEtTI's 
translation on the opposite page, With 
Introduction and Notes by Prof, H. 
OELSNER, 


47,;Chaucer’s Prologue and 
Minor Poems. Jn modern English, 
with Notes and Introduction by Prof 
W. W. SKEAT, ° 


48.{Chaucer’s Parliament of 
Birds and House of Fame. /;; 
modern Engitsh, with Noles and Intro- 
duction by Prof. W. W, Skrar. 

49. Mrs. Gaskell'’s Cranford. With 
Introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 

60. Pearl. An English Poem of the 
Fourteenth Century. Edited, with a 
Modern Rendering and an Introduction 
by Professor I, GOLLANcz, ° ; 


51, 52. King’s Letters, Volumes III. 
andIV. Newly edited from the originals 
by RCBERT STEELE, F.S,A, 

53. The English Correspondence 
of Saint Boniface, Translated 
and edited, with an Introductory Sketch 
of the Life of St, Boniface, by E. J. 
KYLIE, M.A. : 

54, 55. The Essays of Elia. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, &c, by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A, 


Summary List of other Volumes in the Serieg 


Sor detatls of which see Special Prospectus. 


1. The Love of Books (The Philobiblion). 
2. *Six Dramas of Caideron (FitzGerald's 
Translation) (Double vol.) 

8. Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, 

4. The Life of Sir Tuomas More 

5. Likon Basilike. 

6& Kings’ Letters: Alfred to the coming of 

the Tudors. 

7. Kings’ Letters: From the Tudors to the 

Love Letters of Henry VITI. 

8& tChaucer’s Knight's Tale (Prof. SKEAT). 

9. +tChaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale (Prof. BKEAT). 
lo. tChaucer’s Priorees’s Tale (Prof. 8KRAT). 
11. The Romance of Fulke Fitzwarine, 

12. The Story of Cupid and Psyche, 

13, Evelyn's Life of Margaret Godolphia 

14. Karly Liver of Dante, 

15. The Falstaff Letters. 

16. Polonius, By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

17. Mediwval Lore. 

13. The Vision of Plers the Plowman (Prof. 
Reece 

J9 Tine Gull’s Hornbook. : 

20. *The Nun’s ule, or Ancren Riwle, (Double 


vol.). ; 
21, The acuere of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 


mouta, 

22. Early Lives of Charlemagne. 

23. Cicero’s ‘Friendship, ‘Old Age, and 
‘Scipio a Dream.’ 

24 *Wordsworth’s Prelude. (Double vol.) 

9%. The Defence of Guenvere. 

26,27. Browning’s Men and Women. 

28. Poe's Poems. 

29. Shakespeare’s Sonneta, 

80. George Eliot's Silas Marner, 

31. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

82. Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington, 

33. The Household of Sir Thumas More, 

84. Sapplo: One Hundred Lyrics. By Buirss 
CARMAN, . 

* Numbers 2, 20, and 24 are Double Volumes 


and Double Price. 


+ The Chaiucer Vols. may also be had in stiff 


paper covers at 1s, each, 


KING’S LIBRARY FOLIOS 


(The). 

The minbous of Yertue in World- 
ly Greatnes, or The Life of Sir 
Thomas More, Knight. By his 
son-in-law, WILLIAM ROPER. ras. 6d. 
net, (Seven copies of this volume alone 
remain, and are not to be sold apart from 
sets.) 

Eikon Basilike,the Portraicture 
of His Sacred Majestie in hig 
Solitudes and  Sufferings., 
Edited by EDWARD ALMack, F.S.A, 
£1 rs. net, 

Shakespeare's Ovid, teing 
Arthur Golding’s Translatton 
of the Metamorphoses. Edited 
by W, H. D, Rousg, Litt.D. £1 115. 6d, 
net. 
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KING’S LIBRARY FOLIOS;/LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 
(The)—continued. —The vaousand and one Ngee 
The Percy Folio of Old English commonly Ca nglan e 
Ballads and Romances. fiited Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 

by the GENERAL EviToR. In four ments. Translated from the Arabic 
volumes at £4 4s. the set. (Volumes I. and illustrated by many hundred Engrav- 

and II. issued; LIL. at Press; IV. in ings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by 
Preparation.) E.S. PoOLgk. With Preface by STANLEY 


e,° NoTE.—Seven complete sets of the above LANE-POOLE, 3 Vols., 8vo, cl., 22s. 6d, 
folios remain for sale. Price, per set,, LARWOOD (JACOB), Books by. 
£7 178. 6d net. Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post 8vo; 


KING’S LIBRARY QUARTOS| meairical Anecdotes, Post fro, 
Ce). 
The Alchemist. By BEN JONSON. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
. Humour of the Law. Post 8vo.cl.,2s, 
Edited by H.C, HART. §s. net; Japan-| —----_———_____-— OVE. Vhey She 
ese velluin, £1 rs. net. 


LEES (D. NEVILE).—Tuscan 
The Gull’s Hornbook. By THOMAS 


Feasts and Tuscan Friends. With 
DgKKER. Edited by R. B. MCKERROW. 12 llustrations, Lai ge crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net; Japanese vellum, ros. Gd, net. 


Ss. net. 
The B : B CY| =... eS ee 
Euled'oy Wamnvor Mactzon. st|LEHMANN | (R._ C.).— Harry 


net ; Japanese vellum, ros, 6d. net. Fludyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
== sational Hints for Young Shooters. 
KIPLING PRIMER (A). Includ- 


Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 64, 
ing Biographical and Critical Chapters, oc 
an Index to Mr, Kipling’s principal macro (HENRY S.). Carols of 


Writings, and Bibliographies, By F, L ckayne. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 

KNOWLES, With Two Portraits. Crown) | ELAND (C. G.).—A Manual of 

8vo, cloth, 38. 6d Mending and Repairing. With Dia- 
KNIGHT (WILLIAM and grams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EDWARD). — The Patient’s Vade;| LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). — 
Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit Madame Sans-Géne. Translated by 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8vo, JOHN DE VILLIERS, Post 8vo, cloth, 
cloth, Is, 6d. 3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; POPULAR 


TGF Gea Gee EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 
LAMB’S (CHARLES) Complete|— ——____——@___ __ 
Works in Prose and Verse, including] LESPINASSE, JULIE DE. By 
* Poetry for Children’ and ‘Prince Dorus.’ the Marquis DE SEGUR. Authorised 
Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD, With 2 English Version, with a Portrait. Demy 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘ Essay on 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, net. 


Roast Pig.’ Crown 8vo (both Series ; 
cloths ga 6 , ‘i LEYS (JOHN K.), Novels by. 
The Lindsays. Post 8vo, illust. bds.,2s. 
The Essays of Elia (both Series). Post A Sore Temptation. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 6s. 


svo, halr-cloth, 25.—Also the FINE PAPER 
LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 


EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net: 
in Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Characters} ———---—-__—__-.—- ane 

3 LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his 
Letters by PERCY FITZGERALD, Post 

Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 
Crown 8vo. clcth, 6s. each, 


8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles 

Judah Pyecroft, Puritan. 
The Story of Leah. 


Lamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by BRANDER MATTHEWS, and Steel-plate 
LORIMER (NORMA).—The 
Pagan Woman. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Portrait. Feap. 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LAMBERT (GEORGE): — The 

LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 
A Book of Yerses for Children. 


President of Boravia. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

With Coloured Title-page, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE). 
Three Hundred Games and Pas- 


—Citation and Examination af 
Willlam Shakespeare, &c., before 

times. By E. V. Lucas and ELIZABETH 
Lucas. Pott gto, cloth, 6s. net, 


Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing 
toth Seager 1582; and n, Confer 
ence o aster Edmund|——.——_¥.nunaannnes a nooo ——+ 
Spenser with the pale Essex, touch-|LUCY (HENRY W.),—Gideon 
ing the state of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8vo, Fleyce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 
half-Roxburghe, 2s, 6d. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. = ee 
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LINTON (EB. LYNN), Works by. 
An Octave of Friends, Crcewn 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 
Patricia Kemball. Ione. 
' The Atonement of am Dundas. 
‘The World Well Lost. 12 Iliusts. 
The One Too Many. 
Under which Lord? With 12 Iusts. 
‘My Love.’ | Sowing the Wind. 
Paston Carew. | Dulcie Ewerton. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 62. each. 
Witch Stories. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. 


Sowing the Wind. CHEAP EcITION, 
pest 8vo, cloth, xs. net, 

Patricia Kemball. PoruLar Enpt- 
TION, medium 8vo, 4d, 


MACAULAY (LORD).-——The this- 
tory of England. Larce Tyres, Fine 
Paper. Epirion, in § vols. pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol; leather, 
gilt edges, 3s, net per vol. 


MACCOLL (HUGHE).—Mr. 
Stranger’s Sealed Packet. Post 
8vo, illustrated bourcls. 2s, 


McCARTHY (JUSTIN), Books by. 

The Reign of Queen Anne. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each, | 

A History of the Four Georges 
and of William the Fourth. 
Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 

A History of Our Own Times 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, LIBRARY 
EDITION, Four Vols., deny 8vo, cloth, 
12s. each.—Also the POPULAR EDITION, 
in Four Vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
—And the JUBILEE EDITION, with an 
Appendix ef Events to the end of 1856, 
in 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. V., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s.; crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vois, VI. and VIL, from 1807 to Accession 
of Edward VII. 2 Vols,, demy 8vo, cl., 2.15. 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Accession of K:ng 
Edward VII, New EDITION, revised 
and enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth gi't 
top, 6s.—A'so (shortly) the POPULAR 
EDITION, enlarged, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, ; 
and the CHEAP EDITION (tothe year1880) 
medium 8vo, 64. 


Larce Type, Fine Paper Eptrtions, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol, 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 
and of William IYW., in 2 vols. 
& History of Our Own Times from 
Ace. ssion of Q. Victoria to 1897, in 3 Vols, 


McCARTHY (JUSTIN)—continued. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, pict. 
boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. | Linley Rochford. 

DearLadyDisdain. | The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Iliusts, 


Donna Quixote. With 12 Illustrations, 


The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations, 

Camiola. 

Red Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Three Disgraces. | Mononta. 

‘The Right Honourable.’ by JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY and MRS, CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


McCARTIHY (J. H.), Works by. 


The French Revolution. (Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1739-91.) Four Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each, 

An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown &8vo, Is, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

Ircland Since the Union—17988- 
1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Hafizin London, 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, 
Is. ; cioth, rs, 6d. 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, rs, 

Doliy: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Lily Lass. Crown 8vo.1s.: cloth, rs. 62. 

A London Legend. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6a. 


MACDONALD (Dr. GEORGE), 


Books by. 

Works of Fanoy and Imagination 
Ten Vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt, in case, 21s.; 
or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 
Also a NEw ISSUE in 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net per Vol.; leather, gilt top, 3s. 
net per Vol. 

Vol. I, WITHIN AND WITHOUT—THE 

HIDDEN LIFR. 
a II, THE DISCIPLE — THE GOSPEL 
WOMEN— BOOK OF SONNETS— 
ORGAN SONGS, 
» III. VioLiIn SonGs—SONGS OF THE 
DAYS AND NIGHTS-—A BooK 
OF DREAMS—ROADSIDE POEMS 
—POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
IV, PARABLES — BALLADS — SCOTCH 
V. & VI. PHANTASTES, = [SONGS, 
VIL THE PORTENT, 
VIII. THE Licur PRINCESS — THE 
GIANT'S HEART—SHADOWS. 
» 1X, Cross PURPOSES—GOLDEN KEY 
CARASOYN—LITTLE DAYLIGHT, 
® X. THE CRUEL PAINTER—THE Wow 
O’RIVVEN—THE CASTLE—THE 
BROKEN SWORDS—THE GRAY 
WOLF—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 


Poetical Works of George Mao- 
Donald. 2 Vols., cr.8vo, buckram, 12s, 
A Threefold Cord. Post 8vo, cloth, ss. 
Heather and Snow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
35. 64. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Lilith. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ? 
The Pocket George MacDonald: 
Passages Chosen by A. H. HyaTr, 16mo, 
Cloth gilt, as, net; leather gi.t, 3s. net. 
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MACDONELL 
Quaker Cousins; Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 


MACGREGOR (ROBERT).— 
Pastimes and Players; Notes on 
Popular Games. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 
by. Crown , cloth, 6s. each, 
A Blow over the Heart. 
The Mystery of Linooln’s Inn. 
The Private Detective. 


Her Honour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MACKAY (Dr. CHAS.).—Inter- 
lades and Undertones. Cr.8vo,cloth,6s. 


MACKAY (WILLIAM). —A 
' Mender of Nets. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Petra es ait thc aE a 

MACKENNA (S. J.) and J. A. 
0’SHBA.— Brave Men In Action: 
Stories of the British Flag. With 8 Ilus- 
trations by STANLEY L. Woop, Small 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


MACKENZIE (W. A.).—The 
rown 


Drexe! Dream. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


MACLISE Portrait Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters: 


85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE ; 
with Memoirs b ILLIAM BATES, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MACMICHAEL (J. HOLDEN).— 
The Story of Charing Cross and its 
Neighbourhood. With 3 Llustrations, 
Demy dvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACQUOID (Mrs.), Works by, 
illustrated by T. R. MACQuorD, Square 
§vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
In the Ardennes. With 50 Hlustrations, 
Pictures and ends from Nor- 
mandy and Br stany. 34 Illusts. 
Through Normandy. With 92 Ilusts, 
About Yorkshire. With 67 Illusts. 


MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 


Management. ry T. C. HEPWORTH. 
With ro Illusts. Cr. 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 
the Original, 3 ft. by 2ft., with Arms and 
Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, §s. 


MALLOCK (W. H.), Works by. 
The New Republic. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. 
The New Paul and Virginia. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 
Is Lite Worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 


MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 
Mort d’ Arthur, Selections from, edited 
by B. M. RANKING. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
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RITTE (PAUL and 
VICTOR), Novela by. 

The Disaster. Translated by F. LEES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Commune. Translated by F. LEES 
and Rt. B. DOUGLAS, . 
Wanity. Translated by K,S. West. With 
Portrait Frontispece. 


MARIE DE MEDICIS and the 
Court of France in the XVIiIlth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the French of 
Louls BATIFFOL by MARY KING. With 
a Portrait, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


re SD 
MARLOWE’S Works, including 
his Translations. Edited with Notes by 
Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. 


MARSH (RICHARD).—A 
Spoller of Men. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


pO a a 
MASSINGER’S Plays. From the 
Text of WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by 
Col. CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


MASTERMAN  (J.).—Half-a- 


dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, bads,, 2s. 


tet aa: LE hs SA NS Dee PETIT 
MAYFAIR LIBRARY (THE). 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, per Vol, 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The 
Times,” from 1800 to 1870. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccen- 
tricities. Edited by W. T. DOBSON. 

Cupboard Papers. By FIN-BEC, 

Gongs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Edited by A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters, By 
Sir ARTHUR HELPS, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPS, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By HENRY 
. JENNINGS. 

Pencil and Palette. By R, Kempr. 

Ourselves. By E. LYNN LINTON. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. By O. W. HOLMES, Iilus, 
Little Essays: Selected from LAMB'S 

LETTERS by PERCY FITZGERALD, 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By JAcoB 
LARWOOD. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn LINTON, 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBERtT 
MACGREGOR, 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MALLOCK, 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMON- 

DELEY- PENNELL. : 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. CHOL- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL, Illustrated by G, 
Du MAURIER. 

The Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H, CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

By. Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 

ENLOR. ; 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


MATTHEWS 


Secret of the Sea. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MAX O’RELL, Books b 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Between Ourssclves. 
Rambles in Womanland. 


MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. each. 
The Voice of the Charmer, 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm, 
The Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Ishmael, 
An Adventuress. | Rosebury. 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome Worid. 


MEDICI SERIES (The) of Re- 
productions in Colour from the Old 
Masters. For information in regard 
to this important Series, see Hlustrated 
Prospectuses to be had upon application. 


MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 
New). Small crown 8vo, pure rag 


paper, half-cloth, 5s. net per vol. ; leather, 
7s. 6d. net per vol. 


1. The Book of the Duke of True 
Lovers. Translated from the Middle 
French of CHRISTINE DE PISAN, with 
Notes and Introduction by ALICE KEMP 
WELCH. Woodcut Title and 6 Photo- 
gravures, 


2. Of the Tambler of our Lady 
and other Miracles, Transiatea 
from the Middle F:ench of GAUTIER DE 
COINCI, with Notes and Introduction by 
ALICE KEMP WELCH. Woodcut Title- 
page and 7 Photogravures, 

3. The Lady of Vergi. Translated 
from the Middle French (which is also 
given) by ALICE KEMP WELCH, with 
Introduction by Dr. L. BRANDIN, Wood- 
cut Tillepage and 5 Photogravures. 

- The Book of the Divine Con- 
sOlation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Translated from the Italiar 
by MARY C. STEEGMANN. Woodcut 
Title and reproductions of the origina; 
Woodcuts. 


a a a 
MELBA: A Biography. By 

ELVIN TRACEY, With a Chapter on 
the Art of Singing by MADAM® MELBa, 
and numerous IUustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. net. 


MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 
Girl’s Engaged. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


¥*| cynthia. | 
Her Royal Highness Woman. MEYNELL 


(BRANDER).--A MERRICK (LEONARD), Novels 


The Man who was Good. Crown 

8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., as, 
Crown 8gvo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 

This Stage o7 Fools. 


(A LIC E).—The. 
Flower of the Mind: a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In 16mu, 
cloth, gilt, 2s. nct; leather, 3s. net. 


MILLER (Mrs. F. FENWICK). 
—Physiology for the Young: The 
House of Life. Ilusts. Post 8vo,cl., 25.64, 


MINTO (WM.).—Was She Good 
or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6¢. 


MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Lone Star Rush. With§ lllusts. 
Only a Nigger. 
The Belforts of Culben. 

Crown 8vo, picture cioth, fat backs, as, each, 
Plotters of Paris. 
The Temple of Death. 
Towards the Eternal Snows. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 
by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachland, 
Haviland’s Chum. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, Gd, each; picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s, each, 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King’s Assegai. With 6 Iilusts, 
The Gun-Runner, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64.; 
Cheap Edition, medium 8vo., 6d. 
Harley Greenoak’s Charge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— 


Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 


MOLIERE: A Biography. By 
H.C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, With Intro-, 
duction by Prof. T. F, CRANE, and 'o 
Illustrations by JOB, Royal 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d, net. 


The Abdication: A Drama. ith 7 
Etchings, Imperial 4to, buckram, ars. 


MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 

The Epicurean; and Alciphron, 
Post $vo, half-cloth, 2, 

Prose and Verse: including Suppressed 
Passares from the MEMOIRS OF LORD 
BYRON, Edited by R, H. SHEPHERD. 
W:th Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


MURRAY (HENRY), 
Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d, eac 
A Game of Bluff. 
A Song of Sixpence, 


ovels by, 
h, a 
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MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by.,. MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Basile the Jester. 
oung Lochinvar. 
The Golden Idol. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, each, 


The Dead Man’s Secret. 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 


Btories Weird and Wonderful. 
Post 8vo, iliust, boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6. 
Mald Marian and Robin Hood. 


With 12 Illustrations by STANLEY L. 


Woop, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture 


cloth flat back, 2s. 


ae RAY (D. CHRISTIE), 


ovels . Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat, With 12 Illustrations, 
Coals of Fire. With 3 Illustrations. 


Paris of To-Day. With 106 Illusts. by 
EDOUARD CUCUEL. Small demy 8vo,cl.,6s, 


NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 


from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, pic. cov.,1s. 


NISBET (HUME), Books by. 


‘Bail Up!’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; 
POPULAR EDITION. medium 8vo, 6d. 

Dr. Bernard St. Wincent. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Lessons in Art. With ar Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NORDAU (MAX).—Morganatic: 


ARomance. Translated by ELIZABETH 
LEE, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Yal Strange. | A Wasted Crime.,NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 
| Hearts. 


A Capful o’ Nails. 

The ay of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Father. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature 

First Person Singular. 

Bob Martin's Little Girl. 

Time’s Revenges. 

Cynic Fortune. | In Direst Peril. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
This Little World. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse, 
Despair's Last Journoy. 
W.C.: A Chronicle of Castle Barfield, 


Yerona’s Father, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
His Own Ghost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Joseph’s Coat. POPULAR EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d, 
‘Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, rs. net. 


MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY HERMAN, Novelis by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

One Traveller Returns. 

The Bishops’ Bible. 

PaulJones’s Alias. With Illustrations 
by A, FORESTIER and G, NICOLET, 


MY FIRST BOOK. By WALTER 
BESANT, JAMES PAYN, W. CLARK Rus- 
SELL, GRANT ALLEN, HALL CAINE, 
GEORGE R. SIMS, RUDYARD KIPLING, 
A. CONAN DOYLE, M. E. BRADDON, 
F. W. ROBINSON, H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, I. ZANGWILL, 
MORLEY ROBERTS, D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
MARIE CORELLI, J, K. JEROME, JOHN 
STRANGE WINTER, BRET HARTE, ‘Q.,’ 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R, L. STEVEN- 
SON, With Prefatory Story by JEROME 
K. JEROME, and 185 Illustrations, Demy 
Svo, art linen, 3s. 6d, 


CHRAP 


OUIDA, Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
ilustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Maint Ann’s. | Billy Bellew. 
Miss Wentworth’s Idea. Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 


Tricotrin. | A Dog of Flanders. 


Ruffino. Cecil Castlemaine’s 
Othmar. Gage. 

Frescoes. | Princess Napraxine, 
Wande. Held in Bondage. 
Ariadne. | Under Two Flags. 
Pascarel. | Folle-Farine. 
Chandos. |Two Wooden Shoes. 
Moths. A Village Commune, 
Puck. In a Winter City. 
Jdalia. Santa bara. 
Bimbi. In Maremma, 

Signa. Strathmore. 
Friendship. | Pipistrello. 

Gailderoy. | Two Offenders. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
A Rainy June. | The Massarenes. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 


Under Two Flags. Moths. 
Held in Bondage, Puck. 
Strathmore. Tricotrin, 
The Massarenes. Chandos, 
Friendship. Ariadne. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalia. 


Syrlin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; ea 
8vo, picture cloth, flat back, as.; illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. LARGE 
TYPE EDITION, Feap., 8vo, cloth, rs, net; 
leather, rs. 62, net. 

The Waters of Edera. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Santa Barbara, CHEAP EDITION, post 
8vo, cloth, rs. net, 

Wisdom, Wit,and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OvuIDA by F, SYDNEY 
MORRIS, Post 8vo. cloth, 5s.—CHEAP 
En:TION, illustrated boards, as, 
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OHNET (GEORGES), Novels by. 


Doctor Rameau. Post8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s, 
A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A Last Love. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 
Love's Depths. 
Tne Money-maker. 
The Woman of Mystery. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
The Path of Giory. 
The Conqueress. Translated by F. 
ROTHWELL. 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 
Post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


Whiteladies. Crown $Svo, cloth, with 12 


Illustrations, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
The Sorceress. Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


OSBOURNE (LLOYD), Stories 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d, each, 
The Motormaniass. 


Three Speeds Forward. With 
Illustrations. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), 
Poems by. 


Music & Moonlight. Fcp. 8vo. cl., 7s. 6d. 
Laysof France. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


PAIN (BARRY).—Eliza’s Hus- 
band. Fcap., 8vo, Is.; cloth, rs. 62, 


PALMER (W. T.), Books by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis., 6s, each. 
Lake Country Rambles. 
In Lakeland Dells and Fells. 


PANDURANG HARI; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir BARTLE FRERE, Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 


PARADISE (The) or Garden of 
the Holy Fathers: Histories of the 
Anchorites, Recluses, Ccenobites, Monks, 
and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of 
Egypt, between about a.D 250 and 400. 
Translated from the Syriac, with an Intro- 
duction, by E, A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 
With 2 Frontispieces. 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, buckram, 15s. net. 


PARIS SALON, The Illustrated 
Catalogue of the. With about 300 illus- 
trations, Published annually, Dy 8vo, 3s. 


PASCAL’S Provincial Letters. 
With Introduction and Notes by T. 
M‘CRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


PASTON LETTERS (The), 1422 
1809. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by JAMES GAIRDNER. Six Vols., 
demy 8vo, linen, gilt top, £3 15s. the set, 


PAUL (MARGARET A).—Gentle 


and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 
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PAYN (JAMES), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, clath, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. 
A County Family. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 


ey ihe a? | For Cash Only. 
H gh Spirits, Sunny Stories. 
A Confidential Agent. 


A Grape from a Thorn. 1:2 Iilusts, 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Holiday Tasks. Prt Her Mercy. 
The Talk of the Town. 17 Illusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge, 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million. ; 

A Trying Patient. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Humorous Stories. | From Exile, 
The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Walter's Word. | Fallen Fortunes, 
A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman's Yengeance. 


Carlyon’s Year. | Ceoil’s Tryst. 
Murphy’s Master. 

£Eome Private Views. 

Found Dead. | Mirk Abbey, 


Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
A Marine Residence, 
The Canon’s W 


Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. What He Cost Her, 

Kit: A Memory. | Under One Roof, 

Glow-Worm Tales. 

A Prince of the Blood. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
3s.6d.; picture cloth, fat back, 2s. 

The Burnt Million. CHeEaP EDITION, 
post 8vo, cloth. Is. net. 

Notes from the ‘News,’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth, rs. 6d. 

POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6, each. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Walter’s Word. 


PAYNE (WILL). — Jerry the 


Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. - 


PENNELL = ELMHIRST (Cap- 
tain E.).—The Best of the Pun. 
With 8 Coloured Illustrations and 48 
others. Medium 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDE.- 
LEY), Works by. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. ea, 
Puck on Pegasus, With Illustrations, 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With ro Full- 
page Iliustrations by G, DU MAURIER. 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de 
Société, Selected by H, C. PENNELL, 


PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
The Sanyasi. Dilys. 

Caste andCreed. | TheTea-Plantem 


The Inevitable Law, 
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PERRIN (ALICE), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Waters of Destruction. 
Red Records. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
K Free Solitude. | East of Sues. 
PETER PAN KEEPSAKE (The). 
The Story retold for Children by DANIEL 


O'CONNOR, With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown ato, Is. net, 


PHELPS (E. S.).—Jack the 
Fisherman. Illustrated by C. 


REED, Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 
PHIL MAY'S Sketch-Book : 54 


Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth. 2s, 6d. 


PHIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Books by. 
Crown &vo, cloth, §s, cach. 
Famous Violinists and Violins, 
The Confessions of a Wiolinist. 
Yoice and Violin. 


der’s Mistake. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


SEF & MIStane. ee 
PLANCHE (J. R.), Works by. 
The Pursuivant of Arms. \Vith 
6 Piates and 209 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Songs and Poems. Edited by Mrs, 
MACKARNESS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives of Ilius- 
trious Men. With Life of PLuUTaRcH 
by J. and W, LANGHORNE, and Por- 
traits, Two Vols., Svo, half-cloth, 10s. 6d. 

POE’S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


a ees 
and Other Drawing-Room Piays. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT and WALTER 
H. PoLrock. With 50 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ot ee ee 
PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 
Novelsby. Post 8vo, illus, boards, 2s. ea. 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. With 8 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


Nulma. | Madame Izan. 
‘As a Watch in the Night.’ 


Christina Chard. CHEAP EDITION, 
post 8vo, cloth, rs. net, 

The Lost Earl of Hillan. Crown 
8vo, cioth, 65. 


PRICE (E£. C.). — Valentina. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRYCE (RICHARD). — Miss 


Maxwell’s Affections. Crown 8vo, 
cl., 3s. Gd.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


PROCTOR 


(RICHARD A.,), 
Works by. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for every Night in the Year. 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Ilusts. 

Familiar Science Studies. 

Myateries of Time and Space. 

The Universe of Suns. 

Saturn and its System. With 13 
Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


wae and Wants of Science 
orkers, Crown 8vo, Is. 6. 


W.|/RAMBOSSON 


(J.). — Popular 
Astronomy. Translated by C, B. 
PITMAN, With ro Coloured Plates and 
63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. Gd. 


RAPPUOPORT (A. 93., M.A.).— 


The Curse of the Romanovs: A Study 
of the Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and, 
Alexander I, of Russia, 1796-1825. With 
23 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 16s, net. 


READE'S (CHARLES) Novels. 


Cullected LIBRARY EDITION, in Seventeen 


Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 62 each, 
Peg Woffington; a Christie 
ohnstone. 
Hard Cash. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
With a Preface by Sir WALTER BESANT, 

‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

The Course of Trae Love Never 
Did Ran Smooth; and Single- 
heart and Doubleface. 

The zm oLoblogrenny of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir, 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. 

Put Yourselfin His Place, 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Yhe Jilt; and Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals. 

&K Perilous Secret. 

Readiana; and Bible Characters. 


Also in Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. each. 

Peg Woffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
The Course of True Love Neyer 

Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

ofall Trades; James Lambert. 

Love Me Little, Lowe Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
AK Terrible Temptation. 
Hard Cash. | Readiana. 
Foul Play. | Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Wandering Heir. 
K Woman-Hater. 
Sin¢gleheart and Doubleface, 
Good Stories of Man, &c, 
The Jilt; and other Stories. 
A Perilous Secret. 


- 
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ee Ee an eA eee 
READE (CHARLES)—continued. RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 
LARGE TypPgz, FINE PAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather Barbara Dering, 
gilt edges, 3s. net each, Meriel: A Love Story. 


The Cloister and the Hearth, Wit! OO 
32 Illustrations by M. B. HEWERDINE. ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 


‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each. Hadrian the Seventh, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. Don Tarquinio. 


‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ ee) (Ge fe ie en 

Foul Play. | Hard Cash. ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 

Peg nectington ; and Christie THE: A List of Principal Warriors who 
onnstone, 


came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, 1066. In Gold and Colours, Ss. 


ee 
ROSENGARTEN(A.).—A Hand- 
book of Architectura Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d, 


$$$ $$ rrr i Oe 
ROSS (ALBERT).—A Sugar 


Princess. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6.2, each. 

Puniana: or, Thoughts Wise and Other- 
wise: a Collection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c, with 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Puniana, With numerous Iilusts, 


Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place, 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long, 


Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each, 


Christie Johnstone. With Frontis 
Peg Woffington. 


The Wandering Heir, LARGE Typ: 
EDITION, fcap,$vo, cloth, Is, net ; leather. 
Is. 6d, net. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with 16 Photogravure 
and &4 half-tone Illustrations by Mat: 
B. HEWERDINE. Small ato, cloth, 6s. nei 

Bible Characters, Fcap. 8vo, rs, 

Selections from the Works of 
Charles Reade. Edited by Mrs. A 


ee 


OWS EL MARY C.).— 
—unD.__Fost Bro, cloth, 25. 6¢, Pee a pray Reaee Wa 
RICHARDSON (FRANK), Novy. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


els by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
The Man who Lost his Past, Witb 

50 Illustrations by Tom BROWNE, R.I, 
The Bayswater Miracle, 


i a 
RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novets 


a Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Overdue. | Wrong Side Out. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8yo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each ; cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 
Round the Galley-Fire, 
In the Middle Watch. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
The King’s Counsel. 
Semi-Soctety. 
There and Back. 


RIDDELL (Mrs.), 


Novels by. 
A Rich Man's aughter, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Weird Stories, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
38.6d.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


See a 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


On the Fo’k’sle Cans 
K Voyage to the Cape, 

A Book for the Hammock; 

The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of J enny Harlowe, 
The Tale of the Ten, 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise, 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 


The Uninhabited House, 

Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales, 
Her Mother's Darling, 


RIMMER (ALFRED).— Rambles 


Round Eton and Harrow. With 52 
Illustrations, Square 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 


Women are Strange. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, i!lust, bds,, 2s, 

The Woman in the Dark. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 


The Good Ship ‘ Mohock,’ 

The Phantom Death. 

Is Hethe Man? | Heartof Oak, 
The Convict Ship, 
The Last Entry. 


$$ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
A Tale of Two Tunnels, 
The Death Ship. 
———_______ 

The Ship: Her Story, With 50 Iilustrae 
tions by H. C, SEpPINGs WRIGHT, 
Small 4to, cloth, 6s, 

The‘ Pretty Polly.’ With ra Illustrae 
tions by G, E, ROBERTSON, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 

The Convict Ship. PoPutar EDITION, 
medium 8vo, 6d. 
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RUNCIMAN (JAS.), Stories by. 
Bchools and Scholars. 


Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 
K Country Sweetheart. Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 
Out-of-door Life. By E. W. L. 
DAVIES, With Illustrations coloured by 
hand, Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


RUSSELL (HERBERT).—True 


Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


RUSSIAN BASTILLE, THE 
(The Fortress of Schluesselburg). By 
T,. P,. YOUVATSHEV. Translated by 
A. S. RAPPOPORT, M.A. With oumerous 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations, qs. 6d. each, 

The Secret Out: One Thousand Tricks 
with Drawing-room or White Magic. 
By W. H. ER. With 300 En- 
gravings, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzies, 
and Charades. By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations, 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, Very 
Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
Hand, Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 
200 Illustrations. 

The Magician’s Own Book: Per- 
formances with Cups and Balis, Eggs, 
Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. Edited by 
W. H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations, 

The Complete Art of Firework- 
Making: or, The _ Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 
267 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


_ 


Iilustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6¢|ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY (The). 


net. [ Preparing. 
SAINT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post 
vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 
by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
The Junior Dean. 
Orchard Damerel. 
The Master of St. Benedict's. 
In the Face of the World. 
To His Own Master. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 


The Wooing of May. 
Fortune’s Gate. 

A Tragic Honeymoon, 
Gallantry Bower. 

A Proctor's Wooing. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 
Mrs. Dunbar's Secret 


Mary Unwin. With x Mlustrations, 


SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 
Levantine Family. Cr. 8vo, cl, 3s. 6d. 


Daylight. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


SALMON (A. L.\.—Literar 
Rambles in the West of Engiand. 
With a Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. net. 


ne nnn nee 
SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present 
By Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. Ed. 


SERGEANT (ADELINE), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
Under False Pretences. 

Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. 


The Missing Elizabeth. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per 
Vol, ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per Vcl. 
By SIR WALTER BESANT. 
London. | Westminster. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Sir Richard Whittington, 
Gaspard de Coligny. 
By HALL CAINE. 
The Deemster. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
The Woman in White, 
By DANIEL DEFOR, 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Ilus- 
trations by G. CRUIKSHANK, 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Speeches. With Portrait. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Bighteenth Century Vignettes, 
hree Series, each Illustrated. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By BRET HARTE, 
Condensed Novels. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. THOMSON, 
Compiled by A, H. FYATT. 
The Charm of London: An Anthology. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near London. 
By CHARLES LAMB, 
The Essays of Elia. 
By LorD MACAULAY. 
History of England, in 5 Volumes. 
By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 
The Reign of Queen Anné, in 1 Vol. 
A Histo of the Four Georges 
and of William IY., in 2 Vols. 
K History of Our Own Times from 
Accession of Q, Victoriato 1897, in3 Vols, 
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By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Works ofFancyand Imagination, 
in 10 Vols. (For List, see p, 18.) 
By CHARLES READE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 
32 Hlustrations by M, B, HEWERDINE. 
‘It ia Never Too Late to Mend.’ 

By ROBERT LouISs STEVENSON, 
An Inland Yoyadze. 
Pravels with a Donkay. 
Memories and Portraits, 
Virginibus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across the Plains. | Merry Men. 
Collected Poems. 
By H. A. TAINE. 

History of English Literature, in 

4 Vols, With 32 Portraits. 


By MARK Twain.—Sketches. 


By WALTON and COTTON. 
The Complete Angler. 


SEELEY (E. L.), Books by. 
Stories of the Italian Artists 
om Wasari. Large crown 8vo, 
buckram, with 8 Four-Colour Plates and 
24 in Half-tone, 7s.6d. net. EDITION DE 
LUXE, demy 8vo,with additional Coloured 
Plates, and with other plates in Two 
Tints, parchment, 15s, net; vellum, 20s, 
net: morocco, 30s. net. 

Artists of the Italian Renais- 
gsanoe: their Stories, as set forth by 
VASARI, RIDOLFI, LANZI, and the CHRON- 
ICLERS, Large crown 8vo, buckram, with 
8 Four-Colour Plates and 24 in Half-tone, 
7s.6d.net. EDITION DELUXE, demy &vo, 
with additional Coloured Plates, and with 
other plates in Two Tints, parchment, 
15s. net ; vellum, 20s. net ; morocco, 30s. 
net. 


SENIOR (WM.).—By Stream 


and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SEYMOUR (CYRIL), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
The Magic of To- Morrow. 
Comet Chaos. 


SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
(The). Part I, 
THE OLD-SPELLING 
SHAKESPEARE, 

In Forty Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s,6¢. 
net per vol.; or Library Edition (sold 
only in sets), pore rag paper, half- 
parchment, §s. net per vol. To be issued 
at short intervals. 


The works of William Shakespeare 
with the spelling of the Quarto or the 
Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited, 
with brief Introductions and Notes, by 
F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A,, D.Litt. The 
COMEDIES will be issued first, followed 
by the HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES, and 
POEMS, 


Part II. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS, 


Small crown 8vo, quarter-bound antique 
grey boards, 2s. 6d, net per vol.; whole 
gold-brown velvet persian, 4s. net 
per vol,; also 500 special sets on larger 
paper, half parchment, gilt tops ee 
in sets only), 5s. net. per vol, Each 
volume with Frontispiece, 


1. Lodge’s ‘Rosalynde’: the 
original of Shakespeare's ‘As 
You Like It.’ Edited by W. W. 
GREG, M.A, 


2. Greene's ‘ Pandosto,’ or ‘ Doras- 
tus and Fawnisa’: the original 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Winter's 
Tale.’ Edited by P. G. THOMAS. 


3. Brooke’s Poem of ‘Romeus 
and Juliet’: the original of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ Edited by P. A. DANIEL, 
Modernised and re-edited by J. J. 
MUNRO. 

4.‘The Troublesome Reign of 
King John’: the Play rewritten 
by Shakespeare as ‘King John.’ 
Eaited by F. J. FURNIVALL, D,Litt. 


5,6. ‘fhe History of Hamlet’: 


With other Documents illustrative of 
the sources of Shakspeare’s Play, and an 
Introductory Study of the LEGEND oF 
HAMLET by Prof. I, GOLLANCZ. 

7. ‘The Play of King Leir and His 
Three Daughters’: theold play 
on the subject of King Lear, 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE, D, Litt, 

8. ‘The Taming of a Shrew’: 
Being the old play used by Shakespeare 
in ‘The Tamiog of The Shrew,’ Edited 
by Professor F, S. BOAs. 

9. The Sources and Analogues of 
‘A Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 

1o, ‘The Famous Yictories of 
Henry Y.’ 

11. °* The Menzechmi’: the original 
of Shakespeare’s ‘Comedy of 
Errors.’ The Elizabethan Transia. 
tion. 

12, ‘Promos and Cassandra’: 
the source of ‘Measure for 
Measure.’ 


Parr III, 


THE LAMB SHAKESPEARS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

With Illustrations and Music. Based 
on MARY AND CHARLES LAMB'S TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE, an attempt being 
made to insert skilfully within the set- 
ting of prose those scenes and passages 
from the Plays with which the youn 
reader should early become sicqaainted: 
{mperial 16mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net per vol. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; Special 
School Edition, linen, 8d. net per vol, 
‘THE TEMPEST’ may also be had in a 
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Special Gift Edition, without the music, 
cloth, rs. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


I. The Tempest. Mustrated by HELEN 
STRATTON, 

Il. As You Like It. Illustrated by 
L. E. Wriaur, 

Ill. A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON, 

IV. The Merchant of Venice. 

Vv. King onry Y. 

VI Twelfth Night. 

VII. A Life of Shakespeare for the 
Young. 


PART IV, 
SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND. 
Part IV. will embody a series cf volumes 
illustrative of the life, thought. and letters 
of England in the time o Shakespeare. 
The first volumes are— 


Robert Laneham's Letter,describing 
part of the Entertainment given to 
Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle In 
1575. With Introduction by Dr, FURMI- 
VALL, Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. . 

The Rogues and Wagabonds of 
Shakespeare’s Youth: reprints of 
Awdeley’s ‘ Fraternitye of Vaca ondes,’ 
Harman's ‘Caveat for Common Curse- 
tors,’ Parson Haben’s or Hyberdyne’s 
‘Sermon in Praise of Thieves and 
Thievery,’ &c. With many woodcuts, 
Edited, with Introduction, by EDWARD 
VILES and Dr, FURNIVALL, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, net. 

Bhakespeare’s Holinshed: a reprint 
of all the passages in Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle’ of which use was made in 
Shakespeare's Historical Plays, with 
Notes and Index, Edited by W, G. 
BOoswELi STONR. Royal 8vo, cloth, ros. 
6d, net. : 

The Book of Elizabethan Yerse. 
Chosen and Edited, with Notes, Index of 
Authors, Biographical Index of Authors, 
and Index of first lines, by WILLIAM 
STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net; polished calf, 12s, 6d. net, 

The Shakespeare Allusion Book, 
Reprints of all known references to 
Shakespeare and his works before the 
close of the seventeenth century, collected 
by Dr, INGLEBY, Miss L., TouLMmin 
SMITH, Dr, FURNIVALL, and arranged in 
chronological order. Twovols,, roy. 8vo. 

Harrison’s Description of Eng- 
land. Part 1V. Uniform with Parts 
1-111, as issued by the New Shakspere 
Society, (250 copies onlv.) 17s. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare the Boy: The Home 
and School Life, Games and Sports, 
Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the 
Time. By W. J. ROLFE, With 42 Ilus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6:2, 


Bhakespeare’s Sweetheart: a 
Romance. By SARAH (tl. STERLING. 
With 6 Coloured Hlustrations by C, E. 
PECK. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BRINSLBY) Complete Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 

The Rivals, The School for Scan-« 
Gal, &c, Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, buckram, 125,64, 


SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 


The ParpleCloud. Cr. 8vo,cloth, 3s.6d, 
Unto the: Third Generation. Cr.8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


SIGNBOARDS: Their History, in- 


cluding Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and J. 
C. HOTTEN, Withgs Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIMS (GEORGE R.), Books by. 


For Life—and After. Cr. 8vo, cl, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth 


pigeon each, 
The Ring 0’ Se 
Tinkletop’s Crime. | Zeph. 
Dramas of Life. \With 60 Illustrations, 
My Two Wives. | Tales of To-day. 
apacap dag fet o eee: 

Scenes m the e 

The Ten Commandments, 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each; cloth, 


Dag i Rociton and Reader 
onet Reociter an ader, 
The Case of George Candlemas, 
Dagonet Ditties. | Life We Live. 
Young Mrs. Candie. 

Li Ting of London. 


8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, 
acim boards, 2s. each ; cloth, as. 6d, each. 


Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Dagonet Abroad. 

Rogues and Wagabonds, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 

Once upon a Christmas Time, 

With 8 Illustrations by CHAS. GREEN, R.L 
In London's Heart. 
A Blind Marriage. | 
Without the Limelight, 
The Small-part Lady. 
Biographs of Babylon. 
His Wife's Revenge. . 
The Mystery of Mary Anne, &c. 
Among My Autographs, 70 Facsims, 


Picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each, 
Rogues and Yagabonds, 
In London's Heart. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each; 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Rogues and Yagabonds. 


How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Crown 8vo, leatherette, rs, 
Dagonet Dramas, Crown 8vo, is. 
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of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


M fH k 
SHELLEY’S Complete WORKS The Mysteries of Heron Dyke: 


By Devious Ways. 
in Verseand Prose. Edited by R.| Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Mys- 
HERNE SHEPHERD. Five Vols, crown 


ery. | fhe Golden Hoo 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Back to Life. 


| Quittance in Fu 
Poetical Works, in Three Vols, : The Loudwater Tragedy: 
Vol. I. Margaret Nicholson; Shelley’s 


Burgo’s Romance. 
Correspondence with Stockdale; Wandering} A Husband from the Sea - 
Queen Mab; Alastor; Rosalind and Se 


ew; 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. each, 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna: The Cenci;} Her Ladyship.| The Grey Monk: 


ulian and Maddalo ; Swellfoot the Tyrant;| The Master of Trenance. 

the Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas, moe Secret of i yyorm Poere: 
Vol, III, Posthumous Poems; The papa tat fo sit was Written 

Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 6 eb of Fate. 


Experiences of Mr. Yerschoyle. 


Stepping Blindfold: Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Wife or No Wife.Post 8vo,cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 

Vol, I, Zastrozzi; St. Irvyne; Dublin and 
Marlow Pamphlets; Refutation of Deism: 
Letters to Leigh Hunt ; Minor Writings, 


_ 11. Essays; Letters from Abroad ; i 
Translations and Fragments ; 2 Biography [SPRIGGE, (S__ SQUIRE). — An 
SPO WE SiO; Clot tse Doris nies 1 Crown we cethe gs 7. 
SHERWOOD (MARGARET).—/|_Cariton Priors, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


DAPHNE: a Pastoral. With Coloured 
Crown 8&vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SISTER DORA. By M. LONSDALE. 


Frontispiece, 


Demy 8vo, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


SLANG DICTIONARY (The): His- 


torical and Anecdotal, Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. G7 


SMITH (J. MOYR), Books by. 


The Prince of Argolis. With 13c 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 

With Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted 


by G.S. EDWARDS, With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. 


&vo, 1s.; cloth, rs. 6d. 


SOMERSET (Lord HENRY).— 


Songs of Adieu. 4to, Jap. vellum, 6s 


SOWERBY (M. and G.), 
Children’s Books by. 
Bumbletoes: their Adventures wit! 
Belinda and the Buttons Boy, pictured 
in 12 Coloured Scenes and 18 other 
Illustrations by MILLICENT SOWERBY 
With Veises by GITHA SOWERBY. Small 
crown 8vo, decorated buards, rs. 6d. net. 
Childhood: Twelve Days from our 
Youth, Pictured in Colours by MILLI- 
CENT SOWERBY. and written in Verse by 
GITHA SOWERBY. Crown 4to, decorated 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Pease os I a Pie ice 
SPENSER for Children. By M.H. 
TOWkRY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
W. |. MORGAN, Crown ato, cloth, 3s, 6d 


SPETTIGUE (H. H.). — The 
Heritage of Eve. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Crown 


STANLEY (WINIFRED).—A 
Flash of the Will. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 
Birthday Book. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


STEDMAN (E. C.).—Victorian 


Poets, Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 


STEPHENS (RICCARDO).—The 
Cruciform Mark. Cr. 8vo, cl,, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 
___ Philip Winwood. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


STEPNIAK (S.).—At the Dawn 
of a New Reign: a Study of Modern 
Russia, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. . 


STERNDALE (R. ARMITAGE). 
—The Afghan Knife. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s, 


SP em scence reh ablee osk 
STERNE (LAURENCE).— 
A Sentimental Jeurney. With 8 
lulustrations by T. H. ROBINSON, and 
a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 
The Life ot Laurence Sterne. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; 


STEVENSON (BURTON B.).— 
on of State. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gh Se 88s oe eI 

STOCKTON (FRANK R,).—The 
Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 
36 ILilustrations, rown 8vo, cloth, 
3s,6d.; picture cloth. flat back, 2s, 


STODDARD (C. W.), Books by. 
Po-t 8v4, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net each.: 
Bouth-Sea Idyls: Summer Cruising, 
The Island of Tranquil Delights, 
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STEVENSON (R. 
Works by. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. each, 
v a Donkey. 


LOUIS),|STRAUS 


(RALPH).— The Man 


Apart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ee tee once VY TSUFFRAGETTE’S LOVE- 


An Inland Yoyage. With a Frontis- 
piece by WALTER CRANE. 


Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 


The Silverado Squatters. 

The Merry Men. 

Underwoods: Poems. 

Memories and Portraits, 

A ab th Puerisque. 

B a | Prince Otte. 

Across the Plains. 

Weir of Hermiston, 

In the Bouth Seas. 

Essays of Travel. 

Tales and Fantasies. 

Essays in the Art of ween 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn, Iilus- 
trated by A. S. BoyD. 


Songs of Travel. Cr.8vo,buckram, ss. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 
puckram, 6s.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s,; 
POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. 


Post 8vo half-cloth, rs. net each ; leather, 

2s. net each, 

Prayers Written at Yailima. 

A Christmas Sermon. 

The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’'s 
Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN 
NIGHTS,) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
HENNESSY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

- The Stewenson Reader. Edited by 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, Post 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d,; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

The Pocket R.L.S.: Favourite Pas- 
sages, 16mo.cl,, 2s. net ; leather, 3s, net. 

LARGE TYPE, FINE PAPER EDITIONS, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s, net each, 

- An Inland Yoyage. 

Travels with a Donkey. 

- Wirginibus Puerisque. 

Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 

- New Arabian Nights. 

Memories and Portraits. 

Across the Plains. 

The Me Men. 

Collected Poems of R. L. 8S. 


8vo, buckram, 6s, 
Recollections of R. L. Stewenson 
; in the Pacifico. By ARTHUR JonN- 
STONE, With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. 


STRUTT (JOSEPH). — The 
Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England. With 140 Illustrations, 
Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STUART (H.L.)—Weeping Cross. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 


Told by the Taffrail. Cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
The Tale of the Serpent. Crown 
8vo, cloth, flat back, 2s. 


LETTERS (A). 
cloth, Is. 6d, net. 


SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 
JECTS. By RICHARD DAVEY, With 
Portrait, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, Is, net; 


SUTRO (ALFRED). — The 
Foolish Virgins; Fcp. 8vo, ts.; cl., rs. 6d. 
SWEET (ALEX. E.) and J. 


ARMOY KNOX.—On a Mexican 
Mustang Through Texas, from the 
Gulf to the Rio Grande, With 265 Illus 
trations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SWINBURNE’S (ALGERNON 


CHARLES) Works. 

Selections from Mr. Swinburne’s 
Works. Fcap. 8vo, 6s, 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads, First SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Poems and Ballads, THIRD SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Bonge | before Sunrise. Crown 8&8vo, 
10s. . 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


y|/. Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo,6és. 


George Chapman, (in Vol, II. of G. 

CHAPMAN'S Works.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: ieee A Crown 8vo, 6s. 
r 


A N ote on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
vo, Os, 

A Sruay of Shakespeare. Crown 
VO, 8s. 

mongs. of the Springtides, Crown 
Vo, Qs. 


Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy, Crown 8vo, 8s, 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown 8vo, as 
A Century of Roundels. Small gto, &s 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
Mare Faliero: A Tragedy. Crown 
vo, Os. 
A Study of Wictor Hugo. Cr 8vo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown &vo, r2s, 
Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7, 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8yo, 6s 
Astrophel, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s, 
Studies in Prose and Poetry 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo, 7s 
Rosamund, Queen of the Lon 
bards: A Tragedy. Crowrn 8vo, 6s, 

A Channel Passage. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Love's Cross-Currents;: A Yeai's 
Letters, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. . 

William Blake. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poema 
In 6 Vols., crown 8vo, 36s. net the set, 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tra 

gedies. In 5Vols,, cr.8vo, 30s.net the set, 
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SURTEES 
Handley Crees) or, Mr. Jorrocks’s 
Hunt. th 79 Illusts. by JOHN LEECH. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth, 2s. 


SWIFT’S (Dean) Choice Works, 
in Prose and Verse, With Memoir, Por- 
trait, and Facsimiles, Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of 
@a Tab. Post Svo, half-cloth, 2s. 

Xonathan Swift: A Study. By J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, Cr, 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


TAINE’S History of English 
Literature. Trans. byHENRY VAN LAuUN. 
Four Vols., demy 8vo, cl., 30s.—POPULAR 
EDITION, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cl., 155. ; 
FINE PAPER EDITION, in Four Vols., with 
32 Portraits, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
net per vol, ; leather, gilt edges, 3s, nei 


per vol. 

TALES FOR THE HOMES. 
By TWENTY-SIX WELL-KNOWNAUTHO:S. 
Edited by Rev. J. MARCHANT. Publishec. 
for the benefit of the BARNARDO ME- 
MORIAL FUND. With 3 Portraits, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


TAYLOR (TOM).— Historical 
Dramas. Crown &vo, Is. each, 

‘ JEANNE DARC,’ 
‘"TWIXT AXE AND CROWN,’ 
‘THE FOOL'S REVENGE,’ 
*ARKWRIGHT’S WIFE,’ 
‘ANNE BOLEYN.’ 
‘PLOT AND PASSION.’ 


TEMPLE (SIR RICHARD).—A 
Bird’s-eye View of Picturesque 
india, With 32 Ilusts. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 


THACKERAYANA: Noies and 
Anecdotes, With numerous Sketches by 
THACKERAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Thackeray (The Pocket), Arranged 
by A. H. HYATT, In 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s, net, 


THOMAS AE) Novels by. 
The Siren’s Web. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Comrades True. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 
In a Cathedral City. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6a. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The House on the Scar, 
The Son of the House. 


JHOMSON’S SEASONS, and The 
Castle of Indolence. With 48 Illus. 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 
Stecl Plates, 7s. 6d.; post 8vo, half-cloth, 25. 


THOREAU: His Life and Aims. 
By A, H. PAGE. With a Portrait, Post 
8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


THORNBURY (WALT.), Books by 

The Life and Correspondence of 

J. M. W. Turner. With 8 Coloured 

Mlusts,and 2 Woudcuts, Cr, 8vo, cl. 35.60. 

. ales for the Marines. Pst 8vo, 
iWlustrated boards, 2s. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
(ROBERT). —|TIMBS 


(JOHN), Works by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With 41 Illustrations, 
English Eceentrics and Eecen- 
tricities. With 48 Illustrations. 


TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).— 


Marsh-Country Rambles. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TREETON (ERNEST A.).—The 


Instigator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TURENNE (RAYMOND).—The 


Last of the Mammoths, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 


Author’s Edition de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain, in 23 
Volumes (limited to 600 Numbered 
Copies), price 12s,6d. net per Volume, 
(Can be subscribed for only in Sets.) 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Mark Twain's Libraryof Humour. 
With 197 Illustraticns by E. W. KEMBLE, 

Roughing It: and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
F, A. FRASER, 

The American Claimant. With 81 
Illustrations by HAL Hwrst and others. 

* The Adyventuresof Tom Sawyer 
With r11 Illustrations. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 
Illustrations by DAN BEARD, . 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, With Port. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait 
and Six Illustrations by Louis Logs, 
*A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 
*The Innocents Abroad: or, New 
Pilgrim’s Progress. With 234 lusts, 
*The Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN 

and C.D. WARNER. With 212 Illusts, 
*The Prince and the Pauper. 
With 190 Ilustrations. 
* Lifeon the Missisaipp!. 300 IUusts. 
*The Adventures of Huckl 
Finn. 174 Iilusts. by E. W. KEMBLE, 
*A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthuy. 220 lusts. by DAN BEARD, 
‘The Stolen White Elephant, 
*The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 
KA Double-barrelled Detective 
Story. With 7 Iustrations —. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are. With 12 Ilusts. by F. V. Du Monp. 
More Tramps Abroad. . 
The Nan that Corrupted Hadley. 
burg. . With Frontispicce, 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain, 
With Life, Portrait, and Iustrations, 
#,* The Books marked * may be had alsoin 
post 8vo, picture cloth. at 2s. each, 


Mark Twain's Sketches. ”Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net; picture boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. CueEaP Eprrion, 
med.um 8vo, Gd, 
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TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels| VIZETELLY 


by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Way We Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. Marion Fay. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Kept in the Dark. 

The American Senator. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, 


TROLLOPE 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
each: post Xvo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


TROLLOPE (T. A.).—Diamond 
Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illus, bds., 2s. 


TWELLS (JULIA H.).—Et tu, 


Sejanel Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 
Mistress Judith. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Buried Diamonds. 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 

What She Came Through. 

Post &vo, iliustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Saint Mungo’s City. \ Lady Bell. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Disappeared. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, coth, 3s. 6d, each, 

The Macdonald Laas. 

The Witch-Wife. 

Rachel Langton. | 

Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses; 

A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 

4 Young Dragon. 

Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. each, 

Three Men of Mark; 

In Clarissa’s Day. 

Bir David's Visitors. 

The Poet and His Guardian Angel, 


Citoyenne Jacqueline. Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, Hat back, 2s. 

The Bride’s Pass. Post §8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; CHEAP EDITION, 
eloth, re. net, 


UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 

The Queen against Owen. Crown 
dvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
25.3 post Svo, picture boards, 2s, 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown svo, cleth, Gs, 


VANDAM (ALBERT D.).—A 


Court Tragedy. With 6 Ilustrations 
by J. B. DAvIs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VASHTI and ESTHER. By 
‘Belle’ of The World. Cr, 8vo, cl, 3s. 6d, 


WASSERMANN 


(ERNEST A.), 
Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 

The Scorpion. 

The Lovoar’s Progress. 

With Zola in England. 4 Paris. 

A Path of Thorns. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Wild M uis: Life and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil, 
Crown S8vo., cloth, 6s. 


WALLACE (LEW. ).—Ben-Hur: 


A Tals of the Christ. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(FRANCES E.),;WALLER (S. E.).—Sebastiani’s 


Secret. With9g Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 


WALTON and COTTON’S 


Complete Angler. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
alt, 2s. net: leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 


Edited, with Introduction, by W. M. Ros- 
SETTI. With Port. Cr, 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 


Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
A FighttoaFinish. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 lWusts, 
What Ought She to Do? 
Tom Dawson. 
The Youngest Miss Brown. 
Love and Lordship: 
The Old House at the Corner, 
My tady of Whima. 


WARMAN (CY).—The Express 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3¢, 6d, 


(LILLIAS).— 
The Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d, 


ne 


Messenger. 


Sapphira.| WESTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 


Trust-Money,. Crown 8vo,cloth, 3s, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne’s Revenge. : 
The Sacred Crescents. 
A Yery Queer Business, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 62, each, 
A Woman Tempted Him, 
For Honour and Life, 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinches of Snuff, 
With the Red Patios 
A Red Bridal. \ igel Fortescue, | 
Ben Clough. Birch Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. | Strange Crimes, 
Her Ladyship’s Secret. 
The Phantom City. 
Ralph Norbreck’s Trust. 
A Queer Race, ; Red Rywington,. 
Roy of Roy’s Court. 
As Luck would have i, 
As a Man Sows. _ 
With the Red Eagle; 
EvITION medium 8vo, 6¢, 
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WARRANT to Execute Charles|I. 
A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures and 
Seals, 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Ma 
of Scots. Including Queen Elizabeth’s 
Signature and the Great Seal. 2s, 


WEBBER (BYRON).—Sport and 


Spanglies. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


WERNER (A.).— Chapenga’s 
White Man. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


WESTBURY (ATHA). — The 
Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WHEELWRIGHT (EB. G.).—A 


Slow Awakening. Crown 8vo cloth, 6s. 


WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 
A Forbidden Name. 
Many Ways of Love. With8 Illusts. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Mazeppa. 
Near the Tsar, near Death. 
A Splendid Impostor. 


WHITE (GILBERT).—Natural 
History of Selborne, Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


a ee ee 


WHITNEY (HELEN H.).—The 
Bed-time Book. With Illustrations 
in Three and Two Colours by JESSIE W. 
oe Royal 4to, haif-cloth decorated, 
Ss. net, 


WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 


meyers s, Charms,and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEV), by. 
Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 4s, 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Child Widow. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


WILLS (C. J.), Novels by. 
An Easy-going Fellow. C.own 8vo, 
cloth. 3s, ed, 
His Dead Past. Crown &vn, cloth, Ge, 


WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 

Chapters on Evolution. With 259 
Hlustrations, Crown &vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 

Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustra- 
tions, Crown Svo, cloth. 6s, 

Studies in Life and Sense, With 36 
ILustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62, 

Common Accidents, and how to 
Treat Them. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Glimpses of Nature. With35 Illustra. 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


Queen 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 


Regimental ends. Post 
Illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cavalry Life; and Regimental 
Legends. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
picture cloth, flat hack, 2s. 


8vo, 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE, dur- 


ing and prior to the Cinquecento. 
By Prof, ISIiDORO DEL LUNGO. Translated 
by M. G. STEEGMANN, With Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Guipo BiIaAGI, and 2 
Coloured Plates and 24 Half-tones, Large 
crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d net. 


WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 


by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2s. each, 
Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER).— 


Rachel Armstrong. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


WRAGGE (CLEMENT L.).— 


The Romance of the South Seas. 
With 84 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cluth, 
7s. 6d. net, 


WRIGHT (THOMAS), by. 


Caricature ErIBrOrY Orth Georges; 
or, Annals of the House of Hanover, 
With Frontispiece and over 300 Ilustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. LIlius- 
trated by F, W, FAIRHOLT, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ZANGWILL (LOUIS).—A Nine- 


teenth Century Miracle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.: picture cloth, flat back, 25, 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 


UNIFORM EDITION, Transtated or Edited, 
with Introductions, by ERNssT A, VIZE- 
TELLY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
His Masterpiece. | The Joy of Life. 
Germinal. 
The Honour of the Army. 
Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons, 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
The Dram-Shop. 
The Fat and the Thin. | Money, 
His Excellency. | The Dream, 
wnfall, 


The Do Doctor Pascal, 
Lourdes. Fruitfulness. 
Rome. Work. . 
Paris. Truth, 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each, 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 

The Dram-Shop. | Paris. | Money. 
Lourdes. | Rome. |The Downfall, 


With Zola in England. By Erngsr 
A, VIZETELLY, With 4 Portraits, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 
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